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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR’S ‘GIFTS, 
FOR ALL WHO COURT THE GAY FESTIVE SCENES. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and as an Invigorator and Beau- 
tifier, beyond all precedent. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s, per bottle, 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


For the Skin and — aoaien, is unequalled for its rare and inestimable “qualities : the radiant bloom 
it im to the softness and delicacy which it induces of the Hands and’ Arms, render 
it iiipenaias toe to every toilet. Price 4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


For preserving and imparting a Pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth, stoengineing the Gums, and for 
giving a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. Price 2s. 9d. per be 
So_p BY CHEMISTS.AND PERFUMERS. *,* Ask For “ ROWLANDS’’ ARTICLES. 








In 4to, with 10 Woodcuts from Ancient Remains, price 10s. 


THE ARCH OF TITUS AND THE SPOILS OF THE TEMPLE ; 


AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL LECTURE, with Authentic Illustrations. 
By WILLIAM KNIGHT, M.A., 
Rector of St. Michael’s, Bristol, and Hon. Canon of Bristol Cathedral. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & €O., Paterno«’>r Row. 
NEW AND CHEAPER ONE-VOLUME EDITION, UNIFORM WITH MR, FROUDE’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. 
By the same Author, Vos, IL. to X., price £7 2s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND rrom tut FALL or WOLSEY To tut DEATH or 
ELIZABETH. 


Reign of Henry VIII. Vols. I.toIV. Third Edition, 54s. 
Vols. V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, Third Edition, 28s. 


Vols. VII. and VIII. forming Vols. I. and II. of the Reign of Elizabeth, Fourth 
Edition, 28s. 


Vols, IX. and X. Elizabeth, Vols. III. and IV., price 32s. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


AURICOMUS FLUID FOR GOLDEN HAIR, 








Harmless as pure water, has the astonishing power of quickly impart- 
ing a rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any colour. 


5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. 


UNWIN AND ALBERT, 


24, PICCADILLY, 
Perfumers to the Royal Family. 
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EARLY PRINTED BOOKS. 
A valuable Work has just been issued, ‘and is sold by the Boaksellets for Three Guineas. 





A HISTORY OF THE ART OF PRINTING. 


ITS INVENTION, AND PROGRESS 
TO THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, 


Author of ‘* A History of the Invention of the Art of Writing,” “‘ The Illuminated Books of the 
Middle Ages,” and other Works. 


1 Vol., impl. 4to, 224 pp. of text, and 105 plates, comprising Facsimiles fzom the most remarkable 
Block-booxs, and from all the important Typographical Monuments of Germany, Holland, Italy, 
France, England, etc., including 44 Facsimiles of the Press of Caxton, Wynkyn Worde, l’yuson, 
and of the Earliest English and Foreign Bibles and Prayer-books, extra cloth. 


All Bibliophiles should secure a copy at once, as the first issue is out of print 
‘at the publisher’s. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPASDIA. 
“THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA is a work that, as 


a whole, has no werner: aud few equals of its kind ; that, taken by itself;-supplies the 
place of a small library, and, used in a large library, is found to present mafiy points 
of information that are sought in vain in many other Cyclopedias in the Engiish 
language.”’—Quarterly Review. 


“The cheapness anc excellence of this Cyclopa:dia will secure to it wide cireulation anda pertaatiant ; 
position.” —#zeminer. in o> 


Price, complete im 23 vels., £12. 6s. ; or in half-moroeco, £14. 13s. 
A RE-ISSUE OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 
Is now in course of publication, of which the following Volumes are issued : 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, Vols. 1 to 4, price 12s. each, 
BIOGRAPHY, Vols. 1 to 4, price 10s. 6d. each. 
GEOGRAPHY, Vols, 1 to 4, price 10s. 6d. each. 
NATURAL HISTORY, Vols. 1 to 4, price 10s. 6d. each. 


The Supplements, of which there wiil be one to each of the Four Divisions, will be 
issued shortly, and will bring up the information on each subject -to the time of their 
publication, 








Loxpon: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11, Bouveriz Srreet, E.C. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES AFTER USE, 
And Instant Reliefand a Rapid Cure of ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, COUGHS 





CURE OF SPIT 
i Mr, Napier, Chemist, South Street, Exeter, writes, Nov. 18, 1867 :— 

“Elizabeth Linford, age 48, 14, Paragon Place, Exeter, has been for a long time afflicted with 
disease of the lungs. She has been under three doctors, who declared her incurable. She had a con- 
tinual distressing cough, with spitting of blood. She has taken only three boxes of the Wafers, and 
her spitting of blood has quite ceased, and the cough is so decidedly better that she is very seldom 
disturbed at night.” 

To Sincers anp Pusiic Speakers they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice, 
and have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


. 
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ROMAN HISTORIES BY THE REV. DR. CHARLES MERIVALE. 


Complete in 8 vols., post 8vo, price 48s., cloth, 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 


By CHARLES MERIVALE, LL.D., 
Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 


Cabinet Editisn. 


“ Dr. MerIVALE's work is one ci the few first- History of the Romans under the Empire.” 
rate histories that-have been wriiten in our time. Examiner. 
It bears witness upon every page to ripe know- ‘‘ Among the great historical works produced 
ledge and thought, is liberal, scholarly and popu- by English writers, Dr. MERIVALE’s takes a very 


lar. The new edition is preferable to the original high rank. His annals of the Upper Empire are 
library edition, for the neat volumes are lighter the work of one who deems truth the first neces- 
to the hand, while the type isstill large and clear, sity of history; and his lofty narrative, more 
and the paper is good. Of recent reprints we absorbing than any romance, is told in a simple, 
know none that are more substantially accept- strong, and rapid style which may justify our 
able than this new edition of Dr. MEeRIvace’s calling him the English Tacitus.”— Press, 


THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: a History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth, 4th Edition, 7s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS,; GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


SPELLS AND CHARMS, WITCHES, GHOST STORIES, &e. 
In post 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece, price 9s. 6d. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF THE NORTHERN COUNTIES 
OF ENGLAND AND THE BORDERS. 


By WILLIAM HENDERSON. 


With an Appendix on Household Stories by the Rev. S, Bartne-GouLp, M.A, 


John Bull.—‘‘ One of the most attractive and delightful books we have read for a long time.” 


Daily News.—‘‘This collection is very interesting, and contains tales enough to amuse many a 
winter's day by the fire, besides possessing an historical and philosophical interest, denied to the mere 
creations of the novelist’s genius.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





COMPLETION OF BUNSEN’S WORK ON ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Vou. I., New Edition, revised and enlarged by Di. S. Bircu, price 31s. 6d. Vot. II., 
price 30s. Vors. 111. and IV), price 25s. each. Vou. V:, just published, price 63s., 
and the Set complete in 5 vols., 8vo, price £8 14s. 6d., cloth. 


EGYPT'S PLACE IN. UNIVERSAT HISTORY: 


An Historical Investigation, in Five Books; hy Baron Bunsen, DiC.L. Translated by 
C. H. Corrrert, M.A., with Additions:in Vous, I, and Veeby.S. Bircu, LL.D. 
“Besides the information of every essential what the harness. be with which he is equipped, 


kind in regard to Egypt, which his work proves he seems to move: with equal ease and grace 
him to possess, we must confess we are much | under all. The work is replete with a knowledge 





struck with the ep pact power of combination which must have been the painfu] gathering of a 
Chevalier Bunsen displays, and the mastery life, and would well repay the study of more 
years than we could give weeks to ‘it.”—Biblical 
Review. 


with which he conducts his threefold argument, 
resting upon history, philesophy, and table, .to- 
wards his designed conclusion.: It matters not 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row: 
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New Poom by the Poet Laureate. 


THE VICTIM, 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON; 
Appears in the January Part of 


GOOD WORDS. 


*— 





RS 

” RSET eae —- ——_-—_ 
New Essay by Mr. Gladstone. | 
sé | 

ECCE HOMO,” 
BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE’ W. E: GLADSTONE, 
Appears in the January Part of 
GOOD WORDS. | 
« - ‘ 
= ; ote nook 
New Three-Volume Story by the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax,” i 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | 
A Love Storp. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 

Is begun’in the January Part of 
GOOD WORDS. | 

| And will be continued throught the year. 


‘*Good Words are worth much and cost little.” —Herrserr, 


GOOD WORDS. 
SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 
EDITED BY NORMAN: MACLEOD, D.D., 


ONE OF HER MAJESTY'S CHAPLAINS, 


> The January Part begins.a.new Volume. It is now ready and contains :— 


. The Woman's Kingdom. A Love Story.. By the Author of ‘“‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 


Illustrations. Chaps. I., IL, IIL., IV. 
The Victim. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. With an Illustration, 


. Earthly Things and Things Heavenly. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
. Christmas Day. By Charles Kingsley. With an Illustration. 

». The Christian Conscience. By the Dean of Canterbury. 

j. The Turn of the Year. By George MacDonald. 

7. ‘*Eece Homo.” Partl By the Right Hon. W:; E. Gladstone. 

. A Russian Fabulist. By W. R. 8. Ralsten. With-lllustrations. 


iy, 


The Church in the-Cevennes. With Illustrations. 
Notes on the Fire. Stray Thoughts and Parables for the Winter,. By the Hion. and Rev. W. H, 
Lyttelton. With Iliustrations, 


l. Caverns and their Contents, ‘By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S, 
12. ‘Good Words” to the Pitcairn Islanders. 





STRAHAN & CO.; 56, LUDGATE HILL. 
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THE 


Handy-Volume, “ Shakspeare.” 


A CHOICE MINIATURE EDITION. 


The Three-guinea edition when closed. The Guinea-and-a-half edition when open. 


This choice Miniature Edition of ‘‘ Shakspeare” is in 13 Volumes, 32mo size, and 
contains the Complete Works (including the Poems), and a Glossary. The volumes are 
printed on a slightly toned paper of fine quality, and from a new type—clear and read- 
able—the Text has been arranged from a close comparison of the most. trustworthy 
editions, with the primary object of obtaining a reading as nearly as possible in accord- 
ance with what Shakspeare actually wrote—the pages are free from notes—making this 
the choicest edition of *‘Shakspeare”’ of its kind yet produced. It is to be had in four 
different styles of binding, as under, and which may be seen at all the various Booksellers, 
throughout the country. 


The 13 Volumes bound in green cloth, limp, red edges, in a neat cloth case, price 21s. 
- ‘a bound in crimson French morocco, gilt edges, in an elegant leather 
case, price 31s. 6d. 
és ps bound in the best Turkey morocco, limp, gilt edges, in best morocco 
leather case, with lock, price 3 guineas. 
0 - bound in the best red Russia, limp, gilt edges, in best Russia leather 
case, with lock, price 3 guineas. 
- The 13 Volumes may also be had separately, stitched in paper wrappers, price 1s. 
each. 


Loxpon : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11, Bouverte Srrezt, E.C. 
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New Series. Aliusque et idem. —/Zor. 





CONTENTS. 


Mademoiselle Mathilde (Chapters XXXIV,—XXXVL), by Henry Kingsley 

Herne’s Oak (with iliustrations), by B. B. Woodward, F.S.A 

Epochs of English Poetry (Part I.), by Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S....... 

Memories of Compiégne (with an illustration) 

History of Her Majesty’s Theatre, by Arthur Ogilvy ........ 

Spee wembiitinaber Play *. Gi ieniisdss ccs iicis seein cetsats esovedeacesapavtecst Su dceal acess : 

Nugz Latin (No. XXIII.), by E. H. Bickersteth 

Distinguished Musicians.............06....06 enseectkge hccsnseeninepsaiishekeenneicenete panange' 

News for the Playground 

CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN.—Family of Foe or Defoe ; The Barnsleys 

of Worcestershire ; Tablet in Bottesford Church ; Longleat; Treasure Trove; The 
Trumpet at Willous ghton ; The Walnut-Tree ; Recent Shakspe: arian Literature ; English 
Spelling 

ANTIQUARIAN NOTES, by C. Roach Smith, F.S.A.......6c.ccccecceccseccces coccee ee 

SCIENTIFIC NOTES, by J. Carpenter 

MISCELLANEOUS :—The late Miss Howard of Corby.......csceecsecssseceees vbess covese 


MONTHLY CALENDAR; Gazette Appointments, ET, and Promotions; Births 
and Marriages 


— ARY MEMOIRS.—Baroness Nairne ; The Bishop of Toronto ; Archbishop Philarete ; 
. G. Round, Esq. ; The Hon. H. C. Lowther; Professor Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S. ; 
¥ ranz Bopp ; "Count "Tanneguy Duchatel 
DEATHS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


Registrar-General’s Returns of Mortality, &c. ; Meteorological Diary; Daily Price of Stocks 





By SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 











The Editor has reason to hope for a continuance of the useful and valuable aid 


All 


which his predecessors have received from correspondents in all parts of 
the country ; and he trusts that they will further the object of the New 
Series, by extending, as much as possible, the subjects of their communica- 
tions: remembering that his pages will be always open to well-selected 
inquiries and replies on matters connected with Genealogy, Heraldry, Topo- 
graphy, History, Biography, Philology, Folk-lore, Art, Science, Books, and 
General Literature. 


MSS., Letters, &c., intended for the Editor of THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, should be addressed to ‘‘ SYLVANUS URBAN,” care of 
Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, & Co., Publishers, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. Authors and Correspondents are requested to write 
on one side of the paper only, and to insert their names and addresses 
legibly on the first page of every MS. Correspondents are requested to 
send their names and addresses to SYLVANUS URBAN, as no letter can 
be inserted without the communication of the writer’s name and address 
to the Editor. 


Subscribers are informed that cases for binding the volumes of THE GENTLEMAN’S 


MAGAZINE can be ordered from the publishers, through any bookseller, 
price 9¢. each. 


An old friend of Sylvanus Urban wishes to purchase THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


from 1855 to 1865 inclusive. Particulars to be addressed to ‘‘ Americanus,” 
care of the Editor. 


Another subscriber wants THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 1769, also for 


1765 (January to June inclusive). He also requires the title-page for the 
year 1771, the last leaf of Index of Names for 1766, the latter part of Index 
to Essays for 1770, and the Index of Names for the same volume. 

Ss. U. 
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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KINGSLEY. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE SHEEPSDEN LETTER-BAG. 


mete [was night, and Mathilde was alone, when Mrs. Bone 
ma; came in to her by the fire, holding three letters in a 
corner of her apron, between her finger and thumb. 
* Letters, miss,”’ she said, *¢ from France.”?’ Whereupon 
Mathilde fell upon her, and kissed her, after the manner of her 
nation. ‘The three letters flew far and wide in the struggle, and the 
first one which Mathilde got hold of was from her father. 





M. D’Is1cGny To nis DAUGHTER MATHILDE. 


“ My Cuiip,—A fortnight ago I received a letter from Sir Lionel 
Somers—much delayed in the transmission—which I am bound to 
say gave me the deepest grief and pain. 

“| thought that there was one single soul left in this false and 
hollow world in which I could trust. I actually, at my time of life, 
believed that there was one being whom I loved, who was not 
entirely false and treacherous to me. How I have been deceived 
Sir Lionel’s letter has shown me. 

“*] am myself utterly at a loss to conceive in what manner I have 
so entirely forfeited your confidence and your duty. I am unaware 


in what way I have failed in my duty to you as a parent. That I 
N.S. 1868, VoL. V. B 
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am an imperfect character I am aware, and I may not have done my 
duty by you; I may have erred in my affection for you, by hesi- 
tating to point out with sufficient emphasis and persistency the faults 
which I saw in you. Let all that be granted. But how much better 
would it have been had you calmly pointed out these shortcomings 
of mine, instead of treating me with what I am forced to call 
treachery and deceit. 

‘*] had designed you for nobler things. I believed, as I told you 
once last year, that you could be trusted as few women could. I 
then asked you, were you prepared to act with me in any compli- 
cation which might occur. Your answer was ‘Yes; that you could 
die mute.’ Your conduct says ‘ No;’ and I have done with you. 

“¢ Done with you ; that is to say, as a trusted friend and an obedient 
daughter, I can trust no longer now. I can only command ; and 
when the time comes I sha// command, and you will obey. For you, 
with the traditions of our family, to have taken up with the discarded 
and deceived lover, and, without consultation with me, to have 
engaged yourself to him, is a dereliction of duty and propriety so 
utterly monstrous that I confess my inability to deal with it in any- 
thing like a reasonable temper. I can go no further with the subject 
at present. 

“« At the same time I call your attention to one fact. In case you 
are required here, to look after your sister, I shall demand and 


command your attendance. I have no more to say. 
“ D’Isicny.” 





The Gentleman's Magazine. 


Three days before he had quietly told André Desilles that the 
marriage was a good and convenable one; but there are men who 
will bully these women as long as these women will let them ; and 
so D’Isigny revenged the fearful bullying he had got from his own 
wife on poor Mathilde. 

It maddened her. She believed every word of his foolish ill- 
temper, and abased herself utterly. Her horror at his silly, cruel 
letter was so great that she could not weep,—only walk to and fro, 
moaning, believing herself to be the most worthless, false, and 
ungrateful being under the sun. Mrs. Bone and William heard her 
walking up and down, talking to herself, and forbore to go in as 
usual. ‘* Mademoiselle has heard bad news,” they said. Indeed, 
she had. 

‘He cannot trust me? Ah, heavens! he might, if he knew all. 
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Would I not give up Lionel and life for him or for Adéle. Ah! so 
cruel, papa, yet so just and so true. Ah! he cannot love as I can; 
yet, what matters? The angels in Heaven do not love—only con- 
template. And I was the last in whom he could trust, and I have 
deceived him. That is very true; and I am so wicked. I was the 
very last in whom he trusted, and I have deceived and betrayed him. 
Why did he leave me alone, without his guidance, here? Because 
he trusted me. And I am never to have his confidence again? Is 
there no way? Yes; he speaks now—as he spoke before—of a trust 
he had for me to fulfil. Let him put me to the test, and I will fulfil 
it. He asked me, ‘ Could I die mute?’ Yes, by the holy crucifix ! 
Yes, by the holy presence Pe 

She paused, as if shot. Her great Protestant lover stood before 
her, looking down on her, and on her raving with a disturbed and 
puzzled face. For one instant, and for one instant only, she felt 
ashamed that he should have seen her in her passion and her despair. 
Another moment she had wound herself around him, and was crying, 
“Lionel! Lionel! I have no one left me in the world but you. 
Kill me before you cast me off, dear. I will die mute, as my father 
asks. But kill me before you leave me; for I have none left but 
you.” 

English gentlemen, in those days, had, if all stories be true, a 
remarkable faculty of making themselves agreeable to women,—a 
sort of love-making instinct, in fact, more or less dangerous, which 
they seem to have lost in the march of civilisation. Sir Lionel, 
though not a man of the world, seems to have had some dim idea as 
to what was the best thing to do under the circumstances ; for he 
quietly drew her to a chair, and said only, ‘‘ Come, and tell me all 
about it, dearest.” It was not much; but the little was well done. 
There was a quiet, cool strength about this young man, which had a 
wonderful effect in quieting Mathilde. He took the letter from her, 
and read it, keeping his arm round her waist. When he had done 
he said— 

“¢ Have you pledged yourself to go to France, if he demands it? ” 

*¢ Yes, Lionel. “You will not leave me all alone? ” 





“¢T will never leave you, my beloved.” 

“Thank God! for I have no one left but you now.” 

«There you are mistaken, my little one,” said Sir Lionel ; * you 
do not understand your father as I do. This letter is mere temper. 
He evidently approves of our engagement. Be quiet, now: if you 
B2 
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are forced to go to France by any bargain with him, I will go with 
you, and will never leave your side. I tell you, point blank, that 
there is great danger in going to France just now. Your mother is 
behaving with the greatest indiscretion on the Royalist side; and 
Jenkinson believes that there will be a Jacquerie which will throw 
the old Jacquerie into the shade. Yet, if you have to fulfil your 
bargain with your father and go, I will go with you. Now, to 
pleasanter matters: is this the only letter you have got ? ” 

“Nay,” said Mathilde, cheerfully; ‘* there were two others. 
Mrs. Bone brought them in on the corner of her apron; and I, in 
kissing her, dispersed them somewhere. ‘There they are.” 

Sir Lionel picked them up, and brought them to her. The first 
she read was more pleasant than her father’s letter; it made her 
smile and laugh with honest happiness. 


“ Dearest DaucHTER,—The blessing of our Lord, of the Virgin, 
and of all saints be upon you! until we both, after our necessary trial 
and purification, meet face to face in Heaven. 

** T thank the Lord always for you. In your rising up and in your 
sitting down ; in your going and your coming, I praise God for you. 
I praise God because he has let me, in these later times, behold a 
Christian. Christianity, my daughter, means an utter abnegation of 
self; and I have seen that in you. I, therefore, praise God for you 
always. 

“They say that you are to marry this Sir Lionel Somers. I am 
content ; for he is noble, good, and Christian. I could have wished 
him a Catholic; but one cannot have everything. He will hold 
your faith sacred; be careful to hold his equally sacred. I am 
no believer in proselytes, now-a-days. He has had time to form 
his opinions. I think them erroneous; but if they are disturbed, 
you will have dangerously to disturb much else with him. My 
daughter, always remember that the duty of a Christian is edifi- 
cation—the building up of faith of any kind, not the destruction of it. 
Our own Voltaire, of whom, as a Frenchman, I should be proud, 
has pulled the edifice about our ears. Enfin. But he puts nothing 
in its place. My dear, the destruction of the Christian religion was as 
wel] done, eighteen hundred years ago, by the Scribes and Pharisees, 
as it has ever been done since, even by Voltaire. ‘The petty and 
miserable formulas which these destructives give you in the place of 
our grand Christian morality, developed through so many centuries, 
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are as vague as the wandering waves of the Dead Sea, and are as 
bitter and as dusty as the apples of Sodom in the mouth. Have I not 
tried them myself then? Was I not nearly prosecuted for heresy by 
Cardinal Leroy. 

“<] say this to you because you are about to marry a Protestant, 
and because your father, in whom you trust among all men, is blown 
about with every wind of doctrine; going in here, going in there, 
until he has lost the respect of his best friends. J would sooner see 
you a Protestant than see you such as your father is. 

‘Keep, my daughter, to the Catholic faith, in which you were 
born. Let no man delude you into the idea that you can ‘ change 
your faith.’ Such a thing is utterly impossible. A change of faith 
presupposes an examination of arguments. No faith will stand such 
an examination. Stay by our old Catholic formulas ; they may not 
be absolutely perfect, but they are well enough. 

“ One word more. I speak these words in the face of death. Do 
not come here. We French are beginning a total bouleversement of 
all things. I cannot say where it will end. Your old friend Marat 
is in retirement ; but his demand for three hundred thousand heads 
will be answered, unless I am mistaken. We secular priests will 
have to pay, in our lives, for the wickedness of such regular priests 
as De Rohan and Leroy. Do not come here. 

“God bless you! AsI said before, I thank the Lord always for 
you. I shall have no grave, or I would ask you to come and weep 
over it. Still, we shall meet again before the night. The night is 
very dark, and grows darker hour by hour; but Christ is risen, and 
has become the first-fruits of those that slept. 

“ Martin P.” 


“So they do not all hate me and despise me, you see, Lionel,” 
she said. ‘‘ There are some who think me worthy and good.” 

“Do not I? Does not every one ?” 

“Well, my father does not ; and that just now is a very bitter 
thing. I wish you had not seen that letter of his.” 

“If I had not seen it, I could not have comforted you.” 

“ T could have eaten my heart out in quiet,”’ said Mathilde. “I 
want to gain your respect, and how can I ever gain it if he writes 
me such letters as that, and if I let you read them? ” 

** Do you think they would make any difference to me, knowing 
your worth as I do? ”’ 
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*¢ You think not; but I do not know. Your respect for me may 
survive this attack on my sincerity, made by my own father ; but it 
would not survive many such attacks. You are in love with me 
just now, and all that I do is beautiful in your eyes. The time will 
come when the mere sentimental love which you have for me now, 
must develope into something nobler and higher—into respect, con- 
fidence, and perfect trust: so that we two may go hand in hand to- 
wards the grave together, without one single cloud between us. 
‘How then will it be, Lionel, when our honeymoon is over, when my 
beauty is gone, when I am grey and cross, and old and unattractive ; 
and you and I are left all alone together in this weary world, waiting 
for death? Will you not say then, ‘I cannot trust this old woman ; 
her own father, a just man, accused her of treachery and of deceit ? ” 
The bitter words which you have read to-day will come rankling up 
in your heart then, and we shall go to our graves, side by side, but 
not hand in hand. Ah! but it is cruel of him.” 

Sir Lionel was very quiet with her. Hs was some time before he 
spoke, for the simple reason that he thought over what he was about 
to say before he said it ; and when he spoke it was to the purpose. 

“ Mathilde, I do not wish to speak hardly of a father to his 
daughter, unless it were absolutely necessary. But it is necessary 
that I should tell you that I have a growing contempt for your 
father, and that selfish attacks, from him on you, like this one, only 
bind me to your side more closely.” 

*¢ So you think now, Lionel ; but if he attacks me thus, you will 
get in time to believe in his accusations, and they will undermine 
your respect forme. You think not; but a woman knows, when a 
man thinks. Instinct! Ah! yes, then, instinct. Your dog knows 
to which bush the wounded bird has crept, and leads you to it, when 
you yourself would tread upon it without seeing it.” 

Sir Lionel’s reply to this was that of a lover, silly and foolish beyond 
measure. A kiss, and a few affectionate sentimental platitudes ; earnest 
enough and sincere enough, but utterly out of place with Aer. The 
woman was in earnest, the woman’s heart was on fire; she had been 
bitterly wronged by her father, the man in whom she trusted beyond 
all other men. She had tried—clumsily enough, perhaps—to state 
her case to Sir Lionel and make him understand it, and he ended by 
answering her by a mere common-place sentimental love passage : 
put his arm round her waist, and by doing so showed her, once for 
all, that he was incapable of understanding her. 
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She acquiesced to his embrace with a sigh, which he did not 
understand either. Yet she felt that there was some one left who 
loved her; and in weariness laid her head upon his shoulder, and 
looked up into his face. 

The next letter was from Adéle :— 

** St. Servan. 

‘“T suppose that you thought I was dead. I am, however, not 
dead; though nearly ennuyée to death. I think you might have 
written to me. I do not ask either for commiseration or for 
sympathy ; I only ask for a sister’s love. I do not doubt that I have 
it, only I wish it would express itself more often. However, I utter 
no complaints, further than remarking that the total desertion of me 
by my own family seems to be utterly heartless and cruel. I say no 
more. I can bear my own burden. 

‘<T suppose that you will reply, that you did not know where to 
write to me, and also that I had never written to you. I should con- 
ceive such a line of conduct on your part to be highly probable. I 
am not at all clever, and am but a poor judge of motives and actions, 
but I should not be at all surprised if you took that line. 

‘* Sheepsden was triste enough, but this country is utterly unbear- 
able. We are besieged and threatened always by an atrocious 
Jacquerie. Louis is but very little with me. He is as kind and 
good as ever; there never was anyone kinder or better. It may 
interest you to know that the Marquise was very ill last night, and 
that I shall soon be the Marquise de Valognes. It may interest you 
to know that. That I as Marquise de Valognes will ever be as 
great a lady as you will be as plain Lady Somers, I very much doubt. 
My dear” (this expression was erased), ‘‘they are burning the 
chateau, the wretches! They have burnt our father’s, and have 
burnt mamma out. They have destroyed La Garaye, and, there- 
fore, what will they do with my chateaux ? 

“« My dear ” (not erased this time, she was getting over her petu- 
lance), ‘‘ I must speak to some one, and I have no one to speak to 
but you. I am leading the life of a corporal’s wife, in an atmos- 
phere of drums, and, for the last few days, musketry. The day 
before yesterday, the regiment in which my husband, the Marquis, 
holds commission as Captain, was beaten out of St. Malo, I had to 
fly, without many of my clothes, to St. Servan. Here I am in the 
Tour Solidor, without a soul in my own rank in life to speak to. Lady 
Spencer is here, and Lord Courtenay: with their stupid insular 
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coarseness they seem to enjoy the escapade. But, as Marquise de 
Valognes, I am forced to show them the difference in our ranks ; and 
they laugh much, these Engiish: what is more, again, they laugh at 
me. J heard them. Aha! my Lady Spencer, you laugh then. 
This is well enough in times of émeute, when one herds with anyone. 
Wait, my Baroness, till I meet you in Parisian society, with all the 
prestige of my great rank,—I will say nothing of my beauty. No, 
my dear lady, 1 am not so tall or so fat as you; but I have my 
attractions. Wait then, my lady, until we meet in the old Parisian 
society. She is Orleanist, this woman! She is Palais Royal, this 
woman! Let us wait until we meet at Versailles; when the King 
has stamped the Jacquerie out under his feet.” 


Wait, indeed, my poor Adele ; and if you will forgive a vulgarism, 
wait a very long while. 


“T have enraged myself about this woman, and have wandered. 
It matters not, my dearest old Mathilde ; I tell you that she is un- 
bearable, and that Lord Courtenay is a pig. I will say not one other 
word about either of them. Lady Spencer is Catholic, and Lord 
Courtenay is Protestant ; yet they both court favour with the people 
by fussing about among the wounded. They were welcome. But 
when Lady Spencer, after laughing at me, finds that I am in the way 
to become the mother of a Marquis ; then that she should suddenly 
change her tone, and become pitifully affectionate to me ; then 
but I will speak of these people no more, not one word. 

‘*¢T heard Lord Courtenay say, ‘ She is a terrible little fool ;’ and 
Lady Spencer said, ‘She seems so. Lionel Somers will do better 
with the elder sister.” For my part, my dear Mathilde, I am surelI , 
hope he may. You have qualities which I am sure will grace the 
fireside of Ashurst, when dear Lady Somers is in Heaven; but I 
have a growing conviction that it would never have done for me.” 





Mathilde had a precisely similar conviction. And it is remarkable 
that the Rector, the Rector’s wife, Mrs. Bone, William the Silent, 
Lady Somers, the Dissenting Preacher, and even Martin the 
Poacher, all held this same fact, put above by Adele herself, as an 
article of faith. They said, in different ways: ‘* Mathilde is the one 
for him. When she is Lady Somers there will be good times in the 
Valley.” Ah, my dear people! 
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“ And Father Martin sides with these people—-that is so exceed- 
ingly bitter. If there was one person more than another whom I 
thought I could have trusted, I thought it was Father Martin. He 
sides with these English. I must seal up here, Louis tells me, for 
the mail is going.” 


She had stopped here; but had gone on again a few days later :— 


** Montauban. 


“My VERY SWEET, OLD, DEAR SIsTER,—I have not heart to 
read over the first part of my letter, for I am sure that I was cross 
and difficile. I am at times, as you well know, dearest ; though 
now I have not. you and Mrs. Bone to vent my poor little 
temper on—(Ah! Mathilde, it is a very little one)—and I was 
shut up in that horrid Tour Solidor, and I was very cross and 
very frightened. Here! Ah me! I must sit down and tell you 
everything. 

“* Of course I was late for the mail: I always am late, you know ; 
so I can add to my letter. And the most astonishing and beautiful 
things have happened which one has ever heard of. 

“¢ My lord and master, Louis, came in to me, that night when I 
was so cross, and when I wrote I do not know what of crossness 
which you may read above; and he announced to me that we were 
Marquis and Marchioness, and that there were eight chateaux and 
pine forests, and the hotel in Paris, and many other things. He did 
not mention the chateaux and the other things, but I have reckoned 
them all up on my fingers often enough. 

““T received the notice of my new dignity but badly. Mathilde, 
I do try to be a good wife to him, and never to be cross to him or 
give him pain; but you know the state I am in, and I could not 
help it. I fainted, and I fear very much that I made him a scene on 
recovering from my faintness.) WhenI came quite to myself and 
looked up off his shoulder into his dear face, I saw that he was in a 
very tender and pathetic mood. I struggled up to kiss him, but he 
anticipated me; and turning from me, he said to some one who 
stood by, ‘ It is utterly impossible that she can go to Paris.’ 

“‘And Father Martin’s voice said, ‘It seems totally impossible. 
What do you think, Madame?’ 

‘I shuddered and clutched Louis tight in my arms, for a very 
quiet voice—doI rave, then? do I babble? I know what I mean— 
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a grey voice, grey, cruel, sharp, keen as the weather from the keen 
north-east, said,— 

“It is impossible. It would be murder to take her there. She 
must go to Montauban.’ 

“* I was looking at the grey arched stone vault over my head, for 
we were in the lower room of the Tour Solidor, and as I heard the 
voice the grey arches all reeled, rolled, and became a dim mass of 
grey as I fainted again; for the voice which I had heard was the 
voice of our mother. 

“That foolish Sister Veronica, who says she knows everything 
about something, says that I can’t be too careful about the impres- 
sions I receive. Heavens and earth !—what may not happen ?—and 
a marquisate ! ”’ 

“She was gone when I came to myself a second time; there 
were only Father Martin and Louis. Louis. said, ‘My love, the 
country is very disturbed, and I cannot, under present circumstances, 
take you to Paris. We have many chateaux, but the only one which 
is safe over our heads is Montauban, to the south in Brittany. My 
uncle seems to have known that, for he has made it his treasure- 
house. Will you go there?” 

“* I said I would go anywhere with him. 

«¢¢ But I mean without me,’ he answered. ‘I am a peer of 
France now, and must take my place. A D’Isigny would scarcely 
persuade a De Valognes to desert his post at this time ? ’ 

“* What could I say, dear Mathilde, I do love him so: I never 
loved him so dearly as I did then; he becomes more and more a 
necessity to me day by day. Yet I am-not all a fool: I am not all 
frivolous. Ah! I could die for him, or for you, old sister. I was 
ill: I felt almost as though he was deserting me; yet I knew his 
truth, and I said, as a D’Isigny should,—‘ Go, dearest ; but come 
back as soon as you can.’ I did well, I think ; did I not? 

*‘ And he is gone, and I am here at Montauban. I can write 
little more now. Father Martin brought me here, and stays with 
me. He is very charming, this Father Martin: he shows one little 
things which one never saw before. ‘There are no leaves now, and 
no insects, yet he can show one the swelling bud of the horse- 
chestnut, and asks me,—‘ Can I believe that this tar-smeared bud 
will ever develop into the glorious frond of the full-blown tree?’ 
and I say Yes, I have seen it do so; and he says in reply that. I could 
not take my oath of the fact. And he brings me chrysalises, and 
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laughs at me when I tell him that they will turn to butterflies ; in 
fact, amuses me much by his paradoxes. The post is really going 
out this time. £xfin, it is paradise, and my mother has been to see 
me. I will tell you all about everything in my next letter. Kiss 
for me, yourself, Lionel, Mrs. Bone, and also the Rector, if you can 
reach so high, you little! I will tell you all in my next letter.” 


With due deference to the “‘ Memories,” we shall take the liberty 
of doing that ourselves, having only extracted this last letter from 
the Valognes’ mémoirs to illustrate our story, to show the Marquise 
de Valognes as the affectionate, petulant little creature which 
she most undoubtedly was. She was vocal on all occasions; 
Mathilde was also vocal on most occasions, but silent, or nearly 
silent, on emergencies. ‘* Let me go first,” said William the Silent. 
“No,” said Mathilde. ‘Le citoyen se dérobe,” said Jean Bon. 
‘* Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre,”” hummed Mathilde, turning her face 
from her crucifix. And as there. were two flights of stairs and a 
doorway between the worthy Jean Bon and the worthy Barbot, these 
two worthies had not time to communicate, which was the worse for 
one of them. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


MONTAUBAN. 


Poor little Adéle had had a very hard time of it. The Revolu- 
tionists had done their revolutionary business in St. Malo in a very 
disagreeable manner. ‘They had suddenly attacked the regiment in 
which Louis was captain, had crowded it in the narrow streets, had 
fraternised with some of it, and taken the arms out of the hands of 
another moiety. There had been nearly half a day of scuffing and 
crowding from street to street, a great deal of squabbling and 
speechifying, and a little fighting—a very little fighting. Opposite 
the north cathedral door the mob had let off their fire-arms, and in 
doing so had severely wounded the maire, a man of their own party, 
who was at that moment negotiating with the Bishop of Coutances, 
who appeared on the side of the troops; whereupon the regiment 
“let fly,” as De Foe says, and killed their own man, the Bishop of 
Coutances, stone dead. 

After this wonderful passage of arms there was a parley. It was 
ultimately agreed that no one was bound to agree on any subject 
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under the sun; that any person who should express any decided 
opinion o1. any subject should be corsidered as no good patriot, and 
“hors de la loi.”” The assassination of tyrants was pronounced to 
be not only legal, but admirable; the domination of Christian 
priests was resolved to be abominable ; any one who said anything 
against the new doctrine “‘ that every man, unattainted of crime, of 
the age of twenty-one years, should be allowed to think and do 
exactly as he liked,” was declared to be an enemy of the State. 
These and other vague resolutions were passed very quickly. But 
the concluding resolution was by no means vague, and I think was 
the only one which reduced itself to action. It was, ‘that the 
Régiment de Morbihan, and the company of the Régiment de 
Dauphiny, commanded by Captain de Valognes, immediately leave 
this town of St. Malo;” which that regiment immediately did, 
saying to itself, “‘ Heh bien, donc!” and also, ‘* Mais c’est 
incroyable.” 

There was a great deal of noise over these first passages of the 
French Revolution, but there was little bloodshed. Both parties 
were afraid of each other. Neither had got warmed to their work. 
In their fear, both parties saw that the quarrel was a deadly and a 
desperate one, and so both parties were afraid. The democracy of 
France did not as yet know its strength. The wolf and the dog had 
quarrelled, and the wolf was perfectly ready to kill the dog; but, 
then, the master—the man with the whip? He out of the way, it 
would take three dogs to kill a hungry wolf. However, there was 
the master with the gun and the whip, and so the regiment of 
Morbihan was let to march over to St. Servan peaceably. 

Adéle, however, was deeply annoyed by the misfortune of the Mor- 
bihan regiment, and thought most decidedly that the main part of their 
own regiment should have crossed in small boats, under fire, into the 
narrow streets of St. Malo. She thought but little of the officers of 
her husband’s regiment ; nevertheless, they knew perfectly well 
what they were about. The operation would have been a very 
difficult one, even if conducted by the gardes du corps itself, with all 
its loyalty, even when disguised in liquor. With a regiment like that 
of the 2nd of Dauphiny, unpaid, consequently sober, and with 
no Swiss regiment near, the thing was ‘absolutely impossible. To 
keep quiet, and to get their men to stay by them until they were 
paid, was as much as they dared hope for. It is doubtful if even 
they would have moved on the Revolutionists at La Garaye, had it 
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not been for the influence which a frantic woman always has on 
men in times of excitement; the frantic woman in this instance 
being Madame D'Isigny. 

Adéle was utterly out of humour with everything. Louis was 
exceedingly poor, and she really was leading a life little better than 
that of a sergeant’s wife. She had, since her break with Sir Lionel 
Somers, taken it into her head to hate the English, call them Orlean- 
ists, Palais Royalists—all kinds of names—and gave herself ultra- 
Royalist airs. It so happened that Lord Courtenay, and his sister, 
Lady Spencer, having French connections, had come over here on 
business, and, as we have seen, put her in the exceedingly bad fit of 
temper during which she had written the first part of her letter to 
Mathilde. 

Louis had come to her with the news of their splendid succession. 
She was utterly dazed and stunned by it. The Marquis was not 
really expected to die. What Adéle said about his dangerous illness 
she hardly believed in; he had been so ten times before: she only 
said it in self-assertion against Lady Spencer. He was a hale old 
man of sixty, who had had illnesses, of indigestion mainly, and had 
sometimes been crapulous for days and days after an insular drink- 
ing bout with some of his English friends ; but that he should die 
suddenly no one ever dreamt. It was no “ insular”? brandy drinking 
which killed him; it was that he overdid himself with too much 
consideration. Cardinal Leroy, prince of the Holy Roman Church, 
who was found gasping on his bed the next morning, and praying for 
wine, said that when he left the Marquis the night before, the 
Marquis was as sober as himself. Valets might laugh, but the 
noblesse did not. ‘The Marquis de Valognes had over-excited him- 
self about the state of public affairs. 

Adele had not at first taken in the full magnificence of her new 
station. She at once began to give herself airs with Lady Spencer 
and Lord Courtenay, and to write to Mathilde a more or less true 
account of her astonishing good fortune ; but she kept her ill temper 
on. It might suit her to be good-tempered and amiable, but that 
required consideration. No one better than herself knew the 
enormous social advantage of getting a name for having a difficult 
temper. She was not inclined to forego that advantage just at present. 

It is so very difficult to decide between two ladies, when they 
both give an entirely contradictory account of the same fact. We 
have heard Adeéle’s account of the matter, which seems entirely 
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probable; but then, just look at Lady Spencer, from her diary: 
“Feb. 18 (1790, of course). “ Our silly little new-made Marquise,” 
says her diary, “‘ more absurd than ever. Yesterday when her hus- 
band brought her news of her astounding good fortune, and told 
her of the awful death of this wicked old Marquis, whom she had 
never seen; having no grievance left, she was determined to make 
a new one; she burst into tears, and walked up and down the 
caserne, lamenting that her dear old uncle had died without her 
having been there to smooth his pillow.”” When ladies disagree on 
facts, we had better not try to decide between them. 

One thing, however, seems to be perfectly certain: that when 
she had fully realised her splendid inheritance, her temper returned ; 
and she behaved most reasonably and most well. Her devotion to 
the Marquis (whom we will continue to call Louis de Valognes) 
was excessive ; yet she very nobly, under the circumstances (I do 
not speak ironically), made no opposition to his going to Paris, and 
consented to go to Montauban with Father Martin. She cried 
very bitterly on parting with Louis, but said: “ You will not be 
long, my love; not long.” She may have been perverse and 
foolish, but she was very loveable. 

Here, for the sake of telling the story properly, I must call your 
attention to the parting words between Louis and Father Martin. 

“‘T would sooner she went to Paris with me out of mischief,” 
said Louis. ‘* But it is impossible.” 

“* More the pity, it is impossible,” said Father Martin. 

“ Do not let her get into trouble,” said Louis. 

“¢T will not, if I can help it. Is she to admit her mother ? ” 

‘“* How can we stop it?” said Louis. “I know not how. I 
wish your wife was further from her mother-in-law.” 

*‘ But you,” said Louis, “can manage Madame D’Isigny. I 
have heard you say things to her absolutely terrible.” 

“¢ And with what. result?” asked Father Martin. ‘‘ What is one’s 
purpose in pouring water on a duck’s back. As to me, she will 
listen, but act her own way after all; as regards Adéle, Madame 
D’Isigny will not even so much as listen. She will play Adéle as a 
card, mark you. I thank God that Mathilde is safe married in 
England.” 

“* Not married yet,” said Louis. 





Adele had not seen the Revolution as yet. She hated it, as a child 
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hates the French, the idolaters, the pagans, the Roman emperors, 
inbred sin, or the Jesuits,—from hearsay. She knew but little of 
their purposes, and less as to how they were to be carried out. In 
her journey to Montauban her knowledge and her hatred were con- 
siderably increased. 

She was a tolerably good hand at bullying or coaxing, or both, 
every one whom she met, to let her do exactly as she pleased ; and 
she very soon managed the gentle and tender-hearted Father Martin. 
He tried hard to prevent her from taking the old Chateau D’Isigny 
on their way south to Montauban. He told her that it would shock 
her; that it was merely a mass of charred ruins; but for some 
reason she was determined to see it, and prevailed. As usual, 
Father Martin was right, the effects of the sight upon her were 
almost disastrous. 

They alighted from their coach at the ruined gateway, and walked 
arm-in-arm through the winding but now neglected shrubberies ; 
Father Martin silent and anxious, and she rallying him and prattling 
on about their rebuilding it with their money as a surprise to her 
father, when the king should have stamped out this embroglio. She 
remembered every step of the way. Here was the place where 
André and Louis had hidden in black masks, made—do you under- 
stand ?—of an old tablier noir of Madame, then aunt of Dinort 
(which was droll again, if you thought of it), and had rushed on her 
and Mathilde as brigands, and made Mathilde cry—the foolish 
Mathilde. Here again, in this very spot they had played, those 
four, the story of Job! and André Desilles had been the devil, going 
up and down the earth growling ; and he had played so well that he 
had frightened Mathilde, and she had run away, “‘ for she has no 
personal courage, that foolish old Mathilde; and here is the end of 
the wall by the flower-garden, and we shall see the dear old place 
again—and—ah, great Lord! you should not have brought me here. 
You should not have shown me this, you cruel man. I shall die! 
Mathilde! Mathilde !—a@ moi! @ moi !—Mathilde ! Mathilde ! ” 

She had buried her pretty eyes in Father Martin’s cassock, and 
had clutched his strong arm with her tiny fingers, for they had come 
suddenly on the old home of her childhood, and she had seen the 
ruin, and had appre«'ated it in one instant, in her keen, narrow little 
brain. Only one stack blackened gable rising from among the 
scorched trees ; and that solitary flame-eaten gable pierced by one 
half-ruined window—the window of their old nursery, where, years 
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agone, she had prattled, played, and quarrelled with poor old lame 
Mathilde. She had looked on the Revolution at last. 

She lay moaning on Father Martin’s cassock. A wolf, disturbed 
from among the ruins, with arched tail, raised lips, and grinning 
fangs, fled past them to his lair in the forest; but this she did not 
see. Father Martin got her away, and by the time they reached 
the carriage she was quite silent, and sat silent beside him for the 
rest of the journey—quite silent. Father Martin got thinking some- 
how of a pretty, charming little kitten he had had once, while study- 
ing in the ecclesiastical seminary at Coutances—the nicest little 
kitten in the world; how the bishop’s forester, bringing home a 
present of quail to his room ‘had brought his dog, which had hunted 
his kitten into a corner. Why did he think of that expression of 
utter terror and unutterable hate, which he saw in the face of his 
dear little kitten just now, with the lovely and loveable little Marquise 
de Valognes beside him in the carriage? Who shall say? 

The glories of Montauban were veiled in night as they ap- 
proached it. He handed Adele, the Marquise, out of the carriage ; 
and as he took her up the steps, cast a look right and left at the 
splendid facade of the almost unequalled building. There was little 
to be seen except a broken, apparently interminable mass of peaked 
towers, with blinking stars behind them; there was little to be heard 
except'a plashing of fountains, and the howl of a wolf, far away 
in the broad forest, with which the seigneur had fenced this home 
of unutterable selfishness and sin. 

Nothing had been changed, for the old Marquis was buried but 
yesterday. The house was lit and warmed, and everything was 
prepared for them. The hall, a very noble one of marble, was filled 
with liveried servants, mostly young men, mostly (one may say with 
ex post-facto wisdom) of the Henriot type. Silent, obedient, watch- 
ing. Father Martin shuddered as he looked, and said to himself : 
“ Here is the Revolution ;”” and, for my part, I do not think that 
the good Father was far wrong. 

The person who ex officio received Adéle was a very quietly- 
dressed, lady-like woman, in grey silk, with a few, very few, rather 
handsome jewels, but who, in mark of her being a menial, wore a 
.cap; which Father Martin recognised as the cap of Coutances ; but, 
as he remarked, worn with a difference. ‘There was a bit of lace 
about it somewhere, or there was something which a stupid male 
eye could not detect; but although it was of the same shape as 
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the cap which the Coutances girls wore (and with which, meaning 
no scandal, Father Martin, when a student, was tolerably familiar), 
yet it was a very jaunty cap. And the woman again? Father 
Martin was now an old man, and his ghostly duties had carried 
him into some very queer places; and whenever he thought of 
the very queerest places to which he had been called to perform 
the last offices of his religion, he always thought of a certain square- 
faced, middle-aged woman, in a cap smarter than anyone else’s, 
however dirty she might be. And here was this same woman, in 
silk and diamonds now, receiving Adéle with empressement, and pre- 
paring to conduct Madame la Marquise to her apartment. Was. it 
the same woman, or was there a race of them? 

If Father Martin had known his Hogarth he would have seen his 
friend looking out of window on the right-hand side of the street in 
the ‘* March to Finchley,” not to mention elsewhere. Curiously 
enough, Shakespeare, who got nearly everything, never got her. 
Poor, foolish, nonsensical old Quickly and she are miles apart. 
Defoe got her as “ Mother Midnight;” as did also Hogarth. 
Dickens once, and only once, in the ‘‘ Uncommercial Traveller.” 
The least said about her the soonest mended. Nothing on earth is 
gained by the contemplation of unmeasurable wickedness. Defoe tried, 
holding up the character in its native wickedness (that is the formula, 
I believe), and did less than no good at all; merély disgusting the 
good, who did not want disgusting, and telling the wicked a great 
deal more than they knew before. I would not have touched on 
the subject unless I had been in good and pure company. I would 
have avoided the subject if I could. 

Father Martin saw this woman advance to greet Adéle, with a 
calm stare in her wicked old eyes—a connoisseur stare—which made 
him clench his teeth and clench his hands. He saw his own Adele, 
his own little silly ewe lamb, innocent, foolish, loveable, careless, 
go toiling up the great marble staircase with this woman holding the 
light for her, and staring down on her as she lighted her. Did he 
swear ?—there are many kinds of swearing; he resolved, which is 
more to the purpose. He resolved that this wicked household 
should be broken up the next day. ‘I have full powers to act 
from Louis,” he thought. “ But will they go? I wonder what I 
had better do?” He had assistance the next day, from a quarter 
whence he neither desired nor expected assistance. 


He was utterly lost in thought, until turning round he found 
N. S, 1868, VoL. V. c 
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himself face to face with a foolish-looking old major-domo, who 
seemed as though it would be a cruelty to expect him to be sober, and 
ridiculous to suppose that he ever had sufficient strength of character 
to get drunk. The young Mamelukes in embroidered liveries still 
stood round, and among them Father Martin looked on the face of 
this half-tipsy old fool as on the face of a friend. “The Mamelukes 
stared at Father Martin, in their way respectfully, as at something 
they. had not seen lately. ‘They had seen many queer things, and 
expected doubtless to see many more ; but the spectacle of a priest at 
Montauban was almost tco much for even their highly finished manners. 

“ Monseigneur L’Evéque ” (the major-domo thought he would be 
on the safe side, though he knew that Father Martin was only a 
secular priest) ‘‘will be desiring his supper. It is prepared.” 

“ My supper,’’ said Father Martin, recovering himself. ‘ Cer- 
tainly. Send these young men to bed. ‘You can serve me.” 

That was impossible. Monsieur the Marquis had given orders 
hat his eminence was to have every attention paid him. There was 
a supper of nine plats ready for Monsieur. 

“Put them on all together then, and send these fellows to bed. 
Wait on me yourself. I want to talk to you. I shall stay here 
until the supper is on the table. Then come you and serve me; 
and mind that you are sober.” 

The major-domo was about as sober, or about as drunk as ever 
he was, when, having put on the supper, he sent the Mamelukes to 
bed, he stood behind Father Martin’s chair, ready to serve him; but 
Father Martin, leaning his elbows on the table, left some priceless 
dish untasted while he thought, ‘“‘Can I get this kindly-looking 
tipsy old fellow to talk confidentially with me? I'll try him with 
sentiment ;”’ and this determination of Father Martin led to a little 
incident, possibly illustrative of those times. 

“« My friend,” he said, rising from his untasted supper, and con- 


fronting him, “I fear this has been a very wicked house? ” 


The major-domo nodded. 

“© A very wicked house? ” 

‘He nodded again, more strongly. 

“There are rooms,” he said, “‘ which will do very well without 


-airing at the present ; of these rooms I hold the keys, which will 


most probably be better in the custody of Monseigneur the Father 
Confessor, until the return of Monsieur the Marquis. I will yield 
them to-night. Monsieur the Marquis is very innocent ; he should 
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not have sent Madame here without preparation. Madame is fresh 
and innocent as the rose.” 

“ My friend,”’ said Martin, **I think you are an honest man. I 
like your face, and I wish to trust you. Had you ever a sister?” 

“T had once,” said the major-domo, retreating from him, and 
growing pale. ‘* But I have none now.” 

“ Do you remember her when she was young, innocent, gentle? ” 

“¢] remember her well. A light-footed, bright, beautiful, angel 
of a girl, who sang always till the birds in the wood sang in emu- 
lation : gentle, innocent, amiable, with a laugh for the rich, and a 
heart for the poor. Lucille was the pride and the darling of our 
town: why do you torture me? Is she not gone?” 

*< T do not wish to torture you,” said Father Martin, gently. ‘I 
wish to call forth your better and older nature. But I ask you to 
remember your lost sister as she was, and to think of our poor little 
Marquise in her place. Would you have had your sister lighted to 
her bedroom by the horrible, hideous, wicked-looking woman who 
has just done so a 

He was as nearly frightened as ever he was by the effect of his 
speech. The major-domo, deadly pale, advanced towards him again, 
pointing one finger at him, and said, with a rapid, hoarse, guttural 
articulation—horrid to hear— You are no priest—you are a fiend 
out of hell. That hideous hag who has just lighted up the pretty 
bride, 1s my sister, the tender, gentle, little sister, in answer to 
whom the birds sang. He, the late Marquis, who now ”—(I will spare 
my readers)—‘“* He made her what she is. Is it a wonder that I 
made myself what J am, and tried to forget it?” 

So the major-domo departed like a hot Breton as he was, leaving 
Father Martin’s appetite for the supper of twelve plats, by no means 
improved. He had thoroughly roused the old Adam in this Breton’s 
heart now, for he was in most furious rebellion ; he only appeared 
once again that night. He. appeared suddenly at the door of the 
dining-room, and said, *¢ If Monsieur requires nothing more brought, 
I will retire. There are the keys of which I spoke to Monsieur,” 
He then laid them on the table and departed. 

Father Martin took the keys and wandered over the house. Above, 
on the higher stories, the footmen were wrangling and laughing alter- 
nately. The open rooms he left for daylight ; but the few, in a very 
distant wing, which he found locked, he opened with his keys, and 
examined. Verily here was the Revolution. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MEDEA. 


IF it could be stayed, even only at the threshingfloor of Araunah ! 
Prayer had done great things in the history of the world ; but could 
prayer change the counsels of the All-wise and All-mighty. He 
was bound to believe so: he believed that he believed so: and yet 
this evening his faith had left him utterly; and all that his prayers 
came to that long and dreadful night, was a wild ad misericordiam 
cry to God not utterly to desert him in the darkness. Father Martin 
was not the first who cried ‘Eloi! Eloi! Lama Sabachthani” in 
gloom of a dark wild evening, rapidly closing into the mirk of an 
unnatural midnight, which gave promise of no dawn. 

He was a man who hated to excite himself and get into an ecstatic 
state over his religion. No man in this world was a more uncom- 
promising Roman Catholic than he. No man could fight the battle 
of the doctrines of his church better than he. Yet no one was 
more furiously opposed to ecstatic religion than he. In the lull 
which came before the end, he took occasion to illustrate this point 
by an example to Adéle, who required it. ‘ The night we came 
to Montauban,” he said, ‘I wrestled all night in prayer ; and 
towards morning I cast myself on my bed, and had a dream, which 
can perfectly well be accounted for by the state of my brain. Had 
I been a fool I should have called it a vision. I prayed directly and 
indirectly, to the saints and to the throne (I do not use his words, 
but an intelligent reader can supply them), until at last I lay on my 
bed with the crucifix beside me. Then I thought of all which 
happened on Calvary, and prayed to St. Veronica; and at that 
moment I believe that I fell asleep. The last thing which I saw 
with my waking eyes, was the crucifix beside me; in another moment 
St. Veronica, with her handkerchief, was beside me; and she was 
beautiful to look upon. 

“I would have looked after him who was toiling up the hill, but 
she would not let me, but held the handkerchief in her hand with 
‘the divine head upon it, and bade me look. And I looked and 
adored. But while I adored and wept, the head changed into Latin 
writing, slowly, letter by letter, beginning from the thorn on the 
extreme left of the crown, and ending to the extreme right of the 
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mouth. I repeated the words as they appeared; what were they? 
The words of the Lord's Prayer—only that; and when the dream 
ended and I awoke, I was saying, loudly, ‘In Secula Seculorum.’ 
For ever and everlasting, Adéle. Not for a Revolution; not for a 
period of time; not forall time; but ‘in secula seculorum,’ ‘ for ever 
and ever’ God's Almighty glory, and his eternal justice is to rule 
the great creation. I heard the voices of the wicked Mamelukes @ 
laughing overhead; and I said the old prayer again, and found it the 
best of all. I slept like a child.” 

They were very fierce in their faith, just now, these priests. So, 
unluckily for them were men of the Marat and Carrier school. 
Who is going to win after eighty years: we have not seen as yet; 
and with the Emperor on the tight rope between 100,000,000 of 
catholics and the Revolution, it would be wise to withhold one’s 
opinion for a few weeks. 

Father Martin slept soundly after a time, and when he awoke he 
became aware that there was a woman sitting by his bedside, with 
her foot in a silver stirrup, netting fisherman’s nets. He was not 
very much surprised ; the Revolution was on them, and nobody was 





* Expression antedated most probably. Martin could not have known so much 
about them as the French did a year or so later; it may as well stand. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to put a good story together which in any way touches on the past, 
without making w¢/fu/ errors. Of course, in the present state of historical knowledge, 
no novelist of decent repute would dream of writing a tale of the past without being 
very particular on the score of dates, costumes, and so on. Pedantry in such a matter 
as this, however, very often injures a good story. What would that splendid story, 
** Kenilworth,” have been had not Sir Walter Scott, with a glorious audacity, out- 
rageously violated all chronology. He makes Amy Robsart appear at the revels at 
Kenilworth eleven years after the painful and notorious inquest on her dead body at 
Abingdon (vide Pettigrew’s Pamphlet). He makes Leicester nod to Shakspeare, and 
ask him if he has written any more plays? Shakspeare then being twelve years old. 
I am not aware that anyone so much as winked his eye over these astounding boule- 
versements of chronology. I of course would not dare for an instant to make a wilful 
error. Big dogs may bark where little dogs may not sneeze. Yet I am sure that the 
littlest dog of us all would not wish Kenilworth altered for the sake of a question of 
chronology. Having read merely, let us say, ‘‘ Comme un autre,” as every one reads 
now, Kenilworth seems to me about/the truest historical novel we have. I believe that 
in that story, by Scott’s genius, you get as near the real puzzle of the woman Elizabeth, 
as you do anywhere. State papers? Must you not to write an admissible state paper 
be a very perfect special pleader. Which is worth most in history? A state paper, 
written by a man who if he does not invent, at least suppresses; or the idle, loose- 
mouthed babble of page or waiting-woman? Considering that the one has generally 
an object to serve, and the other none, I would almost prefer the page. Was it 
Mathew Arnold who called his story ‘‘ A Mississippi of lies ?” 
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likely to be surprised any more. Still he went as far as to say, Ho, 
Madame! 

“ Taisez donc,” said Madame D'Isigny the Terrible. ‘I have 
come to the end of a row, and I must calculate. I drop here forty 
stitches in the whole length, or is it forty-five? I wish you would 
wake like another, and not so suddenly.” 

Father Martin got quietly off the bed and confronted Madame 
D'Isigny. 

“© Madame,” he said, ‘‘ will excuse my extreme dishabille. I was 
tortured with doubts last night about many things, and I did not take 
off my clothes. Will you give me congé to retire and put my dress 
in order ?” 

“If I had wanted to see you in fine clothes I should hardly have 
invaded your bedroom,”’ said Madame D’Isigny. ‘‘ Lie down again. 
I wish to talk to you.” 

Father Martin looked for his steel latcheted shoes, put them on, 
and then sat on the edge of the bed, smoothing his chin, staring 
straight at Madame D'Isigny, and absolutely silent. 

“ Which of us is going to speak first?” said Madame D'Isigny. 

Certainly not Father Martin. He sat absolutely silent, at the 
edge of the bed, stroking his chin, and looking fixedly at Madame. 

“] suppose I must speak first, then?” said the terrible Madame, 
after a time. 

As there seemed to be no ghost of a doubt about this matter, she 
spoke. 

“¢ This is a very beautiful house here ! ” 

Dead silence from Father Martin. Nothing but the cool, quiet 
stare. Madame dropped her eyes and went on with her netting. 

“It will make a nice house for the young couple, and I shall be 
near my daughter in the times which are coming. It has all happened 
very well.” 

Not a single word from Father Martin’s side: he merely sat on 
the edge of the bed and looked at her. She, on her part, netted 
faster and faster. 

Did he know his woman? He knew his woman. She had put 
on her sweetest temper and her most charming manners, in order to 

‘entrap him, HIM, into a pleasant conversation. He, on the other 
hand, desired particularly to exasperate her, and to cause her to make 
a fool of herself; so he sat on the edge of the bed and looked at her. 

She netted faster and faster, and tugged harder at her stirrup. 
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“You wish to exasperate me,”’ she said, growing white with 
anger. ‘‘ You wish to exasperate me by keeping silence. You 
shall not succeed. No!” she went on, rising, rolling up her 
netting, and casting it to the other end of the room ; “you shall not 
succeed in exasperating me, on your old priestly trick of silence. 
Speak, and speak to the purpose.” 

Father Martin, taking up one leg and nursing his foot, spoke at 
last. He said,— 

‘“* | was waiting for Madame to speak to the purpose. When she 
does, I will answer.” 

Madame spoke to the purpose— 

“*T only wanted your help, and you as priest ; or, what is the same 
thing, as time-server ; or, what is again the same thing, as coward ; 
or, what is once more one and the same thing, coguin et misérable; 
sit on the edge of your bed, stroking your wicked old shoe, and 
driving me to madness. You calculated by your silence to drive 
me into incoherent fury. You have succeeded—but no, my dear, 
you have not succeeded in your plan. Look then, I am coherent 
enough. I want your help. I am quite calm, see you. But this 
is not, with its present household, quite the place for my tender and 
innocent Adéle. You must help me to get rid of this household, my 
dear Father. You must go with me in this.” 

Father Martin said that Madame now spoke to the purpose, and 
that he would be most delighted to do so. 

“‘T am calm and sensible, then,” she went on. ‘‘ That netting 
which I threw; I saw a rat against the door, and I threw it at the 
rat. They catch rats in nets, do they not? Was it not clever in 
me to throw the net at the rat?” 

Father Martin, I fear very much directed by the devil, said that 
Madame’s courage was only equalled by her dexterity. 

“ And they catch rats like that now, do they not?” continued 
Madame D’Isigny. 

I regret to say that Father Martin’s answer, while he contempla- 
tively stroked his shoe and was thinking of far other things, was,— 

“* Certainly, Madame ; all the world catches rats in that way now. 
And the rats caught so, are far superior to those which are reared 
as standards, even to those planted against north walls.” 

“You can be like another, you priest,” was Madame’s sudden 
and short commentary on Father Martin’s wool-gathering. ‘* I could 
make you say what I chose.” 
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Father Martin, who had been undoubtedly wool-gathering, felt 
horribly guilty. He had guessed at her next move, and was thinking 
how to checkmate it, when he made this horrible fiasco about the 
rats. 

““T am not aware, Madame, that I have said anything foolish 
while speaking of pears.” 

“ Grand imbécile ! we were speaking of rats; and all the time I 
watched you, and you were trying to checkmate me. Pick up 
that netting there, which I have cast to the end of the room, and 
then come here ; listen, and obey.” 

Father Martin picked up the netting, and brought it to her. But 
she had met her master for all that. He now sat on the edge of his 
bed again, waiting for her to speak. She spoke. 

‘<I said just now that these ’’ (I must spare my readers her 
language ; if they want such, let them read the flowers of speech» 
cast by our young friend Camille Desmoulins on the path of Brissot) 

“€ that these footmen must be discharged to-morrow. I have no 
authority here: you have some, Dear Father Martin, are they, or 
is that woman, fit companions for my daughter ?”’ 

Martin agreed at once. 

“¢],” he said at once, “‘ will do that for Madame. I have power 
to do so from the Marquis. It is an extremely dangerous thing to do, 
for we shall make deadly enemies of these discharged servants. You 
are, Madame, the most furious and emportée woman I have ever seen 
in my life ; and I love you for this, because you will not, at any risk, 
see your innocent daughter living here with this horrible entourage. 
I will have these servants dismissed for you, Madame; but under 
one condition.” 

Madame was extremely puzzled to think what that condition 
might be. Her curiosity so far got the better of her self-possession, 
that she stopped her netting, and put her head on one side. Martin 
gave his condition. 

**T will cleanse and purify this house instead of taking, as I could, 
Adele out of it, on the simple condition that you do not, when it is 
silent and quiet, make it the centre of your Royalist plots. Madame, 
I adjure you, by the God we both adore, not to involve Adéle. 
Think, madame, that you are the mother who bore her. Reflect on 
her facility, her beauty, her frivolity. Remember the time of her 








» “ Histoire des Brissotins.” Imprimerie patriotique et républicaine. 1793. 
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babyhood, and for heaven’s sake spare her. I know well, Madame, 
that you are infuriated in the cause of the Royalists : I know well, 
Madame, that Adele, since she has seen the ruins of the chateau, is 
infuriated against the Revolution. But as a woman, do not implicate 
her; as a mother, spare her. Listen to me, then, you inexorable 
woman. Adele is a fool and a coward, and if you play her as a 
card, she will ruin the game. Your face is hard and cruel, Madame. 
You propose to play that card. It will be to the ruin of many of us 
if you do. Do you require a martyrdom? Then send for Mathilde. 
She will die mute.” 

Medea was down on her knees at his feet in one moment. Her 
splendid, square, grey head was just opposite to Father Martin’s as 
she knelt to him. What did she say? words. Would she sacrifice 
her daughters? Let Father Martin look her in the face. Her own 
daughters! Father Martin looked her in the face, and his answer 
was ** Yes.”” She has the face of a fanatic. She would die for 
either of them ; but then she would sacrifice either for her faith. 


(70 be continued in our next.) 
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HERNE’S OAK. 
HERE fell, onthe last day of August, four years ago, in 


Windsor Home Park, an oak-tree of no small renown. 

It had long been known as “ Herne’s Oak,”’ and becom- 

ingly enough, its fall was brought about by old age and 
natural decay alone. Entirely denuded of its bark, and having lost 
almost every vestige of its once mighty arms, it had long stood at such 
an inclination from the perpendicular, as assured all who saw it that its 
end would not be far distant. And so at last it fell. The heart of 
the tree, for above two-fifths of its height upwards, had entirely 
perished ; and for more than another fifth, it had perished in the 
same way from the top. About one-fifth of its whole length was 
sound wood, “‘ and some good wood remained around the hollow 
parts.” Mr. Perry also says, that “ from long exposure, being 








* ‘*A Treatise on the Identity of Herne’s Oak, showing the Maiden Tree to have 
been the real one.” By W. Perry, Wood-Carver to the Queen. 1867. 


> Perry, p. 55. 
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unprotected by bark, fissures are frequently met with at a great 
depth from the surface ” of the solid wood. 

It is said to have been about fifteen feet in girth at the largest 
part, and is calculated, but upon what principle is not obvious, to 
have been 650 years old. Furthermore, it was what is called a 
** maiden tree,”’ that is to say, it had never been pollarded. 

‘** Two or three fragments ” of this tree were given by a friend to 
Mr. W. Perry; and he was “ subsequently employed to make 
articles of virtu by those possessing some of the wood. By the 
Queen’s “‘ commands” he even “ executed a bust of Shakspeare for 
Her Majesty,” which has been appropriately placed in the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castle; where, also, it may be added, is pre- 
served a small well-dried spray of oak leaves, on one of which is 
written, ina hand by no means modern, “*A leaf from Herne’s 
Oak.” This was found in the fine copy of the 2nd folio, which 
once belonged to Charles I., carefully placed next the passage of 
the ** Merry Wives of Windsor ” which speaks of the tree. 

Now, it is well known, that there has been no little controversy 
regarding “* Herne’s Oak.”” And in consequence of the confident 
assertions of some, that the tree which fell four years ago was not 
the genuine one, Mr. Perry adopted the somewhat unusual but 
much-to-be-commended plan of writing in defence of his tree. 
“Being employed upon the wood,” he says, “I felt myself in a 
manner identified with it; that a reproach impended over me if it 
was spurious, and therefore, that a duty of satisfying myself at 
least devolved upon me, as to whether the late tree was or was 
not the oak mentioned by Shakspeare in the ** Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” © 

The interest of this argument to others differs in several respects 
from Mr. Perry’s. They can afford to consider the subject in a more 
dispassionate way. To him, evidently, one of two things must be 
established ; either his tree was ‘*‘ Herne’s Oak,”’ or that which 
stood not very far from it, and was cut down in 1796. It has not 
occurred to him that there is, as usual, a third alternative. But 
neither did it occur to the two champions of the tree of 1796, the 
honoured and venerable Charles Knight, and the authors of the 
‘ Annals of Windsor,” Messrs. Tighe and Davies. Fighting 
against such odds one cannot but entertain some admiration for the 








© Perry, p. X. 
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courage of Mr. Perry. And we may add here, that quite apart from 
the question at issue, the ‘* Treatise on the Identity of Herne’s 


Herne's Oak, 1860. 


Oak,” is one of those pleasant, racy, Shakspearian pamphlets which 
every one could read with satisfaction. ‘The point of view is so 
novel; the reasoning is so earnest; the audacity with which evi- 
dence is wholly overlooked, altered, all but invented, is so naive, so 
unconscious ; the resolution to win displays such true English pluck, 
that one wishes at last that it had been Herne’s Oak, or that there 
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had been some special Herne’s Oak perpetually renewed, to reward 
the adventurous ** Wood Carver.” 

As Mr. Perry puts the question, this is to be decided :—-Was the 
tree which fell in 1863 the real Herne’s Oak; or was the real tree 
that which was cut down in 1796? 

We cannot quote our author’s summary of his reply in full ; but 
we can follow it, and use it here and there, always allowing him to 
speak for himself, wherever our space will permit; and to answer 
the arguments of his opponents without suffering them to state them 
themselves. His tree,—and the allegation is unquestionably correct, 
—would admit of the “‘ Dance of Custome round about the Oak,”’ for 
it stood, as all might see, sufficiently distant from the “‘ pit hard by,” 
to afford ample sward for such fairy-revels, and yet was near enough 
to allow the counterfeit fairies to appear upon the scene at a 
moment’s notice. The tree of 1796, on the other hand, was too 
near the edge of this old pit for any dance round it; nor could the 
false fairies have ‘* couched ” there, even ‘‘ with obscured lights,” 
without immediate discovery. And we see no possible rejoinder to 
this. 

“We have the evidence,” Mr. Perry goes on to say, “of its 
having been preserved, in preference to all the other trees in the 
Park, from its infancy.”4 But in fact, “all the other trees in the 
Park” have been “ preserved” from their infancy, or how should 
they be there now? Probably this might be said of one huge oak, a 
hundred or two yards from Mr. Perry’s tree, of which he himself 
speaks (p. 58), and which is not properly a pollard, but a self- 
planted tree, which seems at first to have struggled for the bare life 
amongst thick underwood and over-topping forest mates, until its 
bulk and the grandeur of its vast arms won for it a reverence, which 
Mr. Perry’s never received. It is at least twenty-nine feet round, 
at five feet from the ground, and may have been a lusty young tree 
when the Norman Conqueror first hunted at Windsor. There is 
another oak, midway between this patriarch of the forest and Mr. 
Perry’s, now quite stripped of its bark, and most fantastically draped 
in ivy, which tosses its bare arms about so wildly that, until two 
winters ago, it presented on one side the very image of Herne the 
‘Hunter’s own head, “‘ with great ragg’d horns.” And there are 
many others, with just as much claim to have been “ preserved.” 





@ Perry, p. 61. 
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Mr. Perry’s tree had a more favourable neighbourhood than its com- 
panions, and never had its leading shoot broken (for they did not 
poll oaks in a mere wild bit of forest then), and so kept its attributes 
of a “‘ maiden tree;”’ that is all. 

William III. is next summoned. He is alleged to have planted 


Herne’s Oak, 31st August, 1863, 





the long avenue stretching, but not in one direct course, from the 
top of the Long Walk eastward to the very edge of the river, 
opposite Datchet. And Mr. Perry’s tree, having plainly been 
allowed to stand as one of the trees of this avenue (it being, as we 
know, a straight and shapely tree), it is alleged by Mr. Jesse and 
accepted by Mr. Perry, that he diverted the line of his avenue in 
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honour of Herne’s Oak,—not simply allowed it to stand where it 
would be quite in place, as soon as the elms had acquired their usual 
growth. No evidence of William’s entertaining this design in 
planting the avenue is offered. 

Collier’s map, which was published in 1742, is then appealed to. 
Here we see, plainly enough, the avenue just spoken of, and the 
pit so often referred to; and a hand points to a fine looking tree, 
but within the limits of the pit, quite apart and distinct from the 
avenue, with this inscription—* Sir John Falstaff’s Oak.’’ How to 
make Collier’s map evidence for Mr. Perry's tree, instead of that of 
*96,—this is the question. Nothing easier. If it is not Mr. Perry’s 
tree, where is Mr. Perry’s tree? Besides, this tree was too big to 
be quite in the line of the avenue; and the tree of ’96 could not 
have had, in 1742, so fine a head, compared with the elms, as the 
map shows. So, let us draw this part of the map over again, in 
fact, just as Collier would have drawn it, had he lived now, instead 
of then; and like Mr. Perry, had been “* employed upon the wood” 
of a different tree from that which he called ‘ Falstaff’s Oak,” 
and had “ felt himself in a manner identified with it.” It is done ; 
and now Collier, like a sensible man, is a witness on our side, and 
when we refer to his map, we make no secret of meaning our own 
improved edition of this part of it ! 

It must be acknowledged that it is excessively droll to find enthu- 
siasm about the identification of a tree carried so far, as to present 
such a splendid example of “ pious fraud” as this. And it is all 
the more amusing, because Mr. Perry writes in the most perfect 
good faith. Many considerations might be suggested to a thought- 
ful mind, that would not be wholly unfavourable to those who 
hitherto have been supposed to monopolise this manufacture. And 
we might learn much about this intricate subject by studying it 
in an instance where no influences, theological, ecclesiastical, or 
religious, could be so much as suspected to be present. 

But we must hastily summarise, in Mr. Perry's own words, the 
remainder of his evidence and argument. ‘* We have the evidence 
of some of the oldest inhabitants of Windsor, whose assertions go 
back as far as the time of [William III.]. We have the valuable 
‘evidence of Mr. Gilpin, given at a period previous to the destruc- 
tion of the supposititious tree. We have the tacit consent of all 
those who were living at the time that that tree was cut down, pro- 
fessing belief but practising disbelief ; who, having had five years’ 
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warning of its intended fate, did not think it worth rescuing. We 
have the evidence of George III., who ordered this false tree to be 
cut down because it was confounded with the real one; his Majesty 
even refusing some chairs that were presented to him, made out of 
its wood, on the ground that Herne’s Oak was (at that time) still 





Herne’s Oak in 1840. 


standing ; we know the particular care the king always took of it..... 
We have also seen how George IV., William IV., and the other 
members of the royal family of that day, believed in its identity, and 
many others also. And last, but not least, the evidence of our 
present gracious Queen Victoria; who, immediately the venerable 
object fell, in order to perpetuate its evidence to future ages, un- 
selfishly commanded its remains to be reduced to convenient forms 
and sizes, for distribution and use, that many others may have an 
opportunity of preserving a relic of this interesting memorial as well 
as her Majesty, who has had several interesting articles made of its 
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wood,” (pp. 61, 62). ‘* Surely, courteous reader,” continues Mr. 


Perry,—but we know what the end of the sentence must be, and we 
need quote no more. 

To render more than even-handed justice, we will not quote one 
word from those who have maintained the second alternative, and 
have stood up for the tree of 96. As far as Mr. Perry’s argument 
is concerned, he shall refute himself, or bear off all the honours of 
the field. Our readers shall be the judges. 

But we must say a few words about that “ third alternative,”’ and 
a few will suffice. For the moment overlooking the fact that we are 
dealing here with a “ stage play,” and not with the literary drama,— 
for whatever Shakspeare may be to ws, the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor” was written to be acted at Windsor before Queen 
Elizabeth,—we may not unfairly assume that the poet had before his 
mind a definite picture of the scene he was placing the characters 
in, and through which he was conducting the action of his piece. 
Nor is it too much to say that as we have positively no authority 
but Shakspeare for the legend of Herne the Hunter, or the existence 
of his Oak, we must rely on Shakspeare alone for our means of 
identifying the site of the tree. Let us, then, turn to the play. 

“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” act iv., scene 4: after Mrs. Page 
has given a short but graphic account of the legend, Page adds— 


‘* Why, yet there want not many that do fear 
In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s oak.” 


Near to some road or foot-path, one would say; for the “ many ” 
have never been those who would roam through forest and glade “in 
deep of night.” Page must have had in his mind some tree not far 
from a public way. Now, at that time there were two several ways 
across the Home Park between the Castle and that pit near Mr. 
Perry’s tree: one from the Castle Hill, which went close beside the 
southern ditch of the Castle; the other, from Park Street (then 
Pound Street), and both uniting before they reached the bridge, 
which then was the sole means of communication between Windsor 
and Datchet. 
Next, /d., ibid.— 
** As Falstaff, she, ond I, are newly met, 


Let them from forth 2 saw-pit rush at once 
With some diffused song.” 


This description of the plot seems to have been overlooked by the 
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advocates of the trees. It brings the site of the oak very much 
nearer, both to the town and to the Castle, than either Mr. Perry’s 
tree or that of ’96 occupied. Ceollier’s map shows how little reliance 
must be placed upon presently-existing facts for the understanding of 
the topography of this small tract in Shakspeare’s time. And it must 
be borne in mind, that just about this very period the forest —for such 
it might still be called—was being converted into an English park ; 
and so, for the convenience of the further conversion of well-grown 
trees into serviceable joists and planks, would be established not too 
far away from the town, nor from the regular ways across the Park. 
Added to which, one sees plainly enough in Norden’s View of 
Windsor Castle, in the reign of James I., a facsimile of which is 
given in Tighe and Davis’ second volume, close beside the north- 
ernmost path to Datchet, and just upon the spot now within the 
Iron-gates, opposite the Lancaster Tower, a “‘ timber yarde,”’ with 
timber lying about in it. And this seems to be conclusive as to the 
approximate site of the ‘** saw-pit.” 

It is scarcely needful to point out that all the funny little minor 
plots about the marrying of ‘‘ sweet Anne Page,”’ presuppose some- 
thing less than some half a mile to be traversed before the town 
could be reached by the runaways. ‘The next passage appears to 
support this conclusion very strongly. Jbid., act v. scene 2 :— 


‘* Enter PAGE, SHALLOW, and SLENDER. 


‘* Page. Come, come; we'll couch i’ the castle ditch, till we see the light of our 
fairies.” 
And when “ the light of our fairies” has been seen, it is astonishing 
with what readiness and alacrity these worthies appear upon the 
scene. Here, then, we have, once more, an indication of proximity 
to the Castle; and, as it seems, all the former combatants have 
forgotten this little line. The site of both the controverted Herne’s 
Oaks is more than half a mile from the nearest corner of the old 
Castle ditch. And if Mr. Slender “‘ couched” himself there, or 
Page, who abetted him, allowed it, they deserved to be choused. 
Half-a-dozen Fentons and Dr. Caiuses might have stolen her away 
whilst they were running from the Castle ditch to what Mr. Perry 
calls, “* the Fairies’ Dell.” 

Lastly. Ibid., scene 3:— 


“* Mrs. Page. They are all couched in a pit hard by Herne’s Oak, with obscured 
lights.” 


N. S. 1868, VoL. V. D 
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That is in the “‘saw-pit,” in front of the present King George IV.’s 
gate, as shown before. 

To confirm conclusions, heretical, doubtless, yet apparently having 
some ground of their own to stand upon, comes a very remarkable 
oral tradition. A householder of this reign, who has lived either in 
* Slough or Windsor” all his life, and been about the Castle full 
thirty years, says that his uncle, nearly fifty years ago—he being then 
a man well-stricken in years, fourscore and ten upwards—told him, 
as a lad, that the site of the true Herne’s Oak was somewhere near 
where the present road from the Castle to Frogmore is drawn. ‘The 
whole of the ground was then open, and full of pits and mounts, and 
altogether unlike what it now appears. At various times, and owing 
to various circumstances, the actually old trees have all disappeared 
from this corner of the Park; but this is no ground for disputing 
their existence. 

We have, at least, drawn the hunt nearer the Castle. We must 
give up “‘Herne’s Oak” as a hopeless quest; and perhaps it might 
be as well to set off on a new line of investigation. The “ Richard 
Horne ”’ record has, certainly, nothing to do with our Herne. Where 
else in England and Germany are similar legends to be found ? 

It would be cruel to remind Mr. Perry of his admission, that the 
play was written for the stage, and not for Windsor Home Park 
even. And we will not do so. But we do very heartily recommend 
his little book about the “ Tree that fell in *63,”’ as one which ought, 
and which deserves, to hold a place in every Shakspearian library, 
even if only for the frank and unconscious daring of its line of 


argume nt. 
B. B. Woopwarp, 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle, 
December, 1867. 
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THE LATE Miss HOWARD, OF CORBY.—A monument has lately been erected in the 
Cemetery of St. Lorenzo at Rome to the memory of the late Miss Mary Francis Howard, 
eldest child of P. H. Howard, Esq., of Corby Castle, Cumberland, whose death 
occurred at Rome on the 24th of June last (see THE GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, N.S., 
vol. iv., p. 257). The following is a copy of the inscription: “‘A 3% 9.° Hic in 
pace Christi quiescit Maria Francisca, Philippi Henrici Howard, F., Nobili Anglorum 
genere ; que Romam concedens ut Petri, Apostolorum principis, solemnibus szcu- 
laribus interesset, febri preecipiti absumpta est, viii. Kal. Quintil. an. MDCCCLXvH. 
an. na. XX M.V.D.XII. Moriens Christi Jesu, quem unice adamarat cordi se suamque 
vitam obtulit. Vale, et vive in Deo, Maria Francisca. 
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EPOCHS OF ENGLISH POETRY.* 
By THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, M.A, FE.RS., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of the Assistant Masters of Harrow School. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


lecture to treat of so wide and important a subject as the 

“Epochs of English Poetry” in any but the slightest 

way. All that I can expect to do, and even that in the 
most cursory manner, is to bring before you the most salient cha- 
racteristics of those few poets who most distinctly mark an era in our 
literature. But my encouragement is, that an hour spent in speaking 
of our poets can hardly, under any circumstances, be time absolutely 
wasted. 

Poetry has been well defined as ‘‘ imaginative passion ;”’ and in an 
age so weary with overwork, so seared and vulgarised by the struggle 
for life as our own, the elements of noble imagination and deep feel- 
ing are precisely those which we have the greatest need to cultivate. 
In our national literature we have abundant means for this cultiva- 
tion. Not even Greece, not even Rome, with all the wealth and 
glory of their literature, can produce greater individual names than 
those which have adorned our own tongue ; and in variety and range 
and splendour they are far unequal to us. I am very far indeed 
from undervaluing the dead languages ; but he who knows English, 
and English only—English, the very tongue which in our system of 
education we have hitherto most neglected—has the key to a richer 
treasure-house of thought and feeling than would be open to him in 
any other single language. In our poets alone he may find delightful 
occupation for the leisure hours of a lifetime. 

Nor will the study of them bring amusement only, for the poets 
are teachers too. “The poet Wordsworth writes thus to a friend :— 


‘* T doubt not that you will share with me an invincible confidence, that my writings 
—and among them these little poems—will co-operate with the benign tendencies of 
human nature and society, wherever found; and that they will, in their degree, be 
efficacious in making men better and wiser. . . . . Toconsole the afflicted; to 
add sunlight to daylight, by making the happy happier ; to teach the young and the 





* This paper was delivered, as a lecture, before the Literary Society of Hampstead, 
Nov. 25, 1867. As it was not intended for publication the Author begs here to 
apologise for its numerous and obvious imperfections. 
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gracious of every age to see, to think, to feel, and therefore to become more actively 
and securely virtuous,—¢h/s is their office, which I trust they will faithfully perform, 
long after we—that is, all that is mortal of us—are mouldered in our graves.” 


“To add sunlight to daylight, by making the happy happier ; to 
teach the young and the gracious of every age to become more 
actively and securely virtuous,”—surely this is a noble description of 
poetry ; and yet, noble as it is, all our best and truest poets have 
come up to it. We can all attain to hearts simple enough, and calm 
enough, to furnish ourselves with those sources of quiet happiness 
which are all that man really needs;—we can attain to minds 
balanced and kept full of hope, first by religion, and next by those 
pure intellectual pleasures to which religion is most closely akin—a 
reverence for the Divine, the Eternal, and the Unseen ;—a love of 
Nature as God’s work, and of man as God’s noblest work. It is 
a higher thing to be wise and good than to be great; and to some- 
thing of this wisdom poetry can help us. It was never meant 
merely to amuse an idle hour, but far more than this—to raise, to 
ennoble, to purify, to cheer; to nerve the mind at once for lofty 
action and lowly self-denial ; to lend beauty and glory, indeed, to 
the living present, but to point with beckoning finger and to lead 
with radiant footstep towards a more beautiful and more glorious 
future. 

But, before I speak of our actual poets, let me remark, that if you 
would seek the very earliest germs of English poetry—the poetry of 
thought rather than of song, the poetry of those unconscious poets 
who lived and suffered and enjoyed and stamped the indelible impress 
of their genius upon the words they used—you must look for it in 
the history of that great English tongue which bids fair, in the far 
future, to be the universal language of the globe. ‘‘ Every dead 
language,” it has been said, ‘‘ is full of all monumental remembrances 
of the people who spoke it. Their swords and their shields are in 
it; their faces are pictured on its walls; and their very voices ring 
through its still recesses.” It depends for its very existence upon 
a poetic metaphor, without which no unseen thing could have been 
named. It bears the impress of an age, when, to the newly- 
awakening and happy intellect of man, the warmti, the west wind, 
‘the ornaments of springtime recurred with ever fresh sensations of 
wonder,—and when, if an arch of resplendent colours unveiled itself 
in heaven, it seemed to rain upon the earth a shower of precious 
stones. 
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‘* Upon the breast of new-created earth 
Man walked ; and when and wheresoe’er he moved, 
Alone or mated, solitude was not. 
He heard, borne on the wind, th’ articulate voice 
Of God ; and angels to his sight appeared, 
Crowning the glorious hills of Paradise, 
Or, thro’ the groves, gliding like morning mist 
Enkindled by the sun,” 


It was to this bright, healthy feeling that we owe all those sweet 
and pathetic legends, and many of those picturesque and delicate 
fancies that characterise our early literature and popular terminology. 
It was from the people that came such names for constellations as 
the Dragon, and Charles’s Wain, and the Milky Way; such names 
of flowers as Daisy, and Honeysuckle, and Forget-me-not, and Tra- 
veller’s Joy ; such names for birds as Cuckoo, and Kingfisher, and 
Robin Redbreast, and Stormy Petrel, because, like St. Peter, it seems 
to walk upon the waves. Words, as has been well said, are at once 
fossil poetry and fossil history. Who would have thought, @ priori, that 
the name of ‘‘ amethyst” recalls its ancient credit as a charm against 
the fumes of wine; that the word “‘ varnish” is a reminiscence of 
the golden tresses of Berenice; that the history of the word 
‘emery ”’ takes us back toa quaint rabbinical legend about the magic 
powers of Solomon; and that the origin of the word “naphtha” 
is to be found embalmed in a marvellous tale of Nehemiah, which 
occurs in the second book of Maccabees? Yet so it is. It has been 
said that every language is a dictionary of faded metaphors ; it might 
be added, that every language is also a library of unsung poems. 

But I must leave these “ Iliads without a Homer ”’ to introduce 
the first articulate singer of our strictly national literature. Every 
literature has some one poet who serves as its morning star, a herald 
and precursor of its coming dawn. ‘The morning star of Greek 
poetry was Homer; of Roman poetry, Ennius; of Italian poetry, 
Dante; of German poetry, the writers of the Niebelungen; of 
English poetry, Geoffrey Chaucer. Over that great name we must 
for a few moments pause ; for Chaucer is one of the greatest, and is 
the earliest conspicuous, landmark of our poetic literature. He was 
born in 1328, and died—a date easy to remember—in the year 1400. 

Chaucer was at once a man of letters, and a man of the world ; 
a courtier, a soldier, and a poet. He married the sister of that 
Catherine Swinford who afterwards became the wife of John of 


Gaunt, son of Edward III. Through the whole of Edward’s 
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splendid reign he lived in wealth and distinction, and, travelling 
abroad as an ambassador, he made the acquaintance of the great 
Italian poet Petrarc, as Milton afterwards made that of Galileo. In 
the succeeding reign of Richard II. he fell into disgrace, and was even 
imprisoned during the political turmoils of the day; but, being sub- 
sequently restored to favour, he died in prosperity. To his wonderful 
genius we are indebted for more than one eminent service, which 
made him worthy to be the first of that mighty line of poets 
whose dust has been laid in the most venerable of our abbeys. He 
was the first to fix and to enrich the forms of our language which, 
remember, at that time was only beginning to emerge from its old 
illiterate Anglo-Saxon roughness. It required no little prescience for 
an ambitious man to entrust his writings to a tongue which at that 
time was too much despised to be spoken either at court or in the 
public offices. So doubtful was it whether, as a language, English 
would attain any permanence, that Gower, Chaucer’s successor, 
writing three poems, had not courage to commit more than one of 
them to the vernacular; but composed a second in Latin, and a 
third in French. Then it was Chaucer, too, who introduced into 
our language that famous ten-syllable heroic rhyme, which is perhaps 
the most national of all our metres, and has been used in some shape 
or other by all our poets. But, besides these great formal services, 
he has a high claim to be considered one of our best poets; and there 
are only one or two who can stand on the same line with him. He 
is far too much neglected ; and if you would read a truly charming, 
fresh, witty, gentle, characteristic poem, you would study the famous 
prologue to the “* Canterbury Tales.” ‘You will find in it the traces 
of a poet eminently resembling Shakspeare in happy sprightliness, in 
cheerful and serene benignity ; of one who is, what all poets should 
be, “* simple, sensuous, passionate ;”” of a man who knew the world 
and could enjoy it, and had passed through it without austerity ; of 
a man who can wake your laughter by a delicate touch of playful 
satire, and now bring the tears into your eyes by a stroke of most 
natural pathos. There is something about these old poets which 
modern versifiers have inevitably lost. They are minstrels, rhapsodists, 
tellers of stories. There is a certain objectivity and outwardness 
about them. Modern poets are always writing from within, sub- 
jecting to a sort of morbid anatomy their thoughts and feelings, their 
hopes and fears. ‘They are the poets of meditation ; but the ancient 
poets, like Chaucer, are the poets of action. They tell you a tale— 
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they show you something going on. Then there is a beautiful 
child-like wonder about them; that wonder which, as the poet 
Coleridge says, is the offspring of ignorance, but the birththroe of 
knowledge, and the parent of adoration. They look on the world 
with the large, open eyes of child-like astonishment. The world 
has not yet lost for them its vernal freshness; life for them is a 
poetry full of mystery and grace. They have none of the dblasé 
cynicism—none of the worn-out despairing anxiety of so many 
modern bards. And that is why they are so gloriously cheerful, 
so overflowing with bright, healthy laughter. The more our years 
pass on the more we feel the value of this beautiful quality. 
*¢ Positively,” says Frederic W. Robertson, ‘ I will not walk with 
anyone in these tenebrous avenues of cypresses and yew. I like 
sunny rooms and sunny truth. When I had more of sun and 
warmth I could afford, in youth, to be prodigal of happiness; to 
love the darksome lawn brushed by the owlet’s wing, and to 
meditate for hours over decay. Now, I want sunlight and sunshine. 
I desire to enter into those regions where cheerfulness, and truth, 
and health of mind and heart reside.” And this is quite the spirit 
of Chaucer. He would, doubtless, have agreed with the philosophy 
of Dante, who places in one of the lowest circles of his ‘* Inferno” 
those wretches, who, during their lives were, without all necessity, 
sad in the sunshine. ‘* We were sad,” they say, 


‘* In the sweet air made gladsome by the sun ; 
Now in this murky darkness are we sad.” 


I will not read you any long passage of Chaucer, partly because I 
should have to disconnect it from some story, and partly because the 
antiquity of his diction makes him more pleasant to read than to 
hear. Eight lines, however, I will read, for the sake of making on 
them one more remark. ‘They are the description of a scene near 
his home at Woodstock, 


‘* And right anon as I the day espied, 
No longer wolde I in my bed abide. 
I went forth myself alone, and boldely, 
And held the way down by a brookes side, 
Till I came to a land of white and grene, 
So fair a one had I never in been ; 
The ground was grene y-powderéd with daisy, 
The flowres and the groves alike high, 
All grene and white—was nothing else seen.” 


I only read these lines to show you with what exquisitely simple 
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materials Chaucer works. He isa poet entirely devoid of that “‘ poetic 
phraseology,” that gorgeous haemorrhage of half-appreciated words, 
that thick incrustation of paints and jewels which bedaubs the 
modern Muse. It would be a healthy sign if in this our younger 
poets would imitate him. Could anything be more exquisitely true, 
yet more absolutely simple, than the little touch of simple white and 
green with which he brings a spring meadow under the sunlight 
before our eyes? 

Chaucer has been compared to an April day, full in itself of 
warmth and brightness, but followed often by rough weeks and 
frosty nights, which nip all the early blossoms. He died in 1400, 
and the whole remainder of that 15th century does not produce a 
single pre-eminent poet. ‘The jealousy and opposition of the clergy 
to all novelties,—a prescient intuition of the day when they should 
smart under the scourge of such poets as Skelton, Lyndsay, and 
Butler,—the absence of all patronage, the troubles in the civil wars 
of the Roses, in which, says the chronicler, ‘the sound of the church 
bells was not heard for drums and trumpets,” may have contributed to 
the dearth of all prominent poets. Possibly, however, to the middle 
of this dull century is due, in its oldest form, that grand old ballad 
of ** Chevy Chase,” which Sir Philip Sydney used to say “ stirred 
his heart like the blast of a trumpet ;” and it is at least probable that 
during this prosaic period many another of our great ballads sprang 
from the passionate heart of the people. These ballads are quite a 
distinct and separate phase of literature, and well worth your study 
and attention. For myself, I cannot describe the charm they have 
for me; the well-springs of feeling in them are so unfathomable ; 
their tenderness is so tender, their weird power so imaginative, their 
pathos so intense. ‘There is a charm even in the ruggedness of their 
antiquity, and the uncertainty of their original form in the multi- 
tudinous shapes they have assumed in the traditions of the people ; 
just as one venerates an old sword all the more for the rust upon its 
scabbard, and the hacks and dents upon its blade; they deal in strong 
situations, and describe with infinite yet reverent truth the fiercest 
possibilities of human nature. Undoubtedly they are hot, rude, 
graphic ; he whose mind is not strong enough to walk among scenes 
of battle, and murder, and sudden death ; he whose “ slothful loves 
and dainty sympathies” are too fine spun to face the darkest and 
most unspoken tragedies of human nature, must turn elsewhere. 
Yet, as Mr. Allingham observes, ‘¢ All is not darkness and tempest 
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in this reign of song; gay stories of true love with a happy ending 
are many ; and they who love enchantments, and to be borne off into 
fairy land, may have their wish at the turning of a leaf.” 

As an instance of what I have been saying, take the well-known 
ballad of Helen of Kirkconnel. Her lover is talking to Helen, when 
his rival aims a shot at him, which the maiden receives into her own 
heart :— 

**O think na ye my heart was sair, 
When my love dropt and spak na mair, 
Then did she swoon with mickle care 
On fair Kirkconnel lea ; 
And I went down the water side, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
None but my foe to be my guide 
On fair Kirkconnel lea. 
I crossed the stream, the sword did draw, 
I hackéd him in pieces sma’, 
I hackéd him in pieces sma’, 
For her sake that died for me.” 


And then, after this terrific outburst of savage vengeance, mark 
the sudden gush of unspeakable love, tenderness, and regret, in the 
very next verse :— 


‘*O Helen fair beyond compare, 
I'll make a garland of thy hair, 
Shall bind my heart for evermair 
Until the day I dee. 
I wad I were where Helen lies ; 
Night and day on me she cries, 
And I am weary of the skies, 
For her sake that died for me. 


The same qualities come out perhaps with yet more striking 
intensity in the ballad of ** Edom o’ Gordon.” This traitor makes 
a raid upon a castle in the lord’s absence, and tries to seize the per- 
son of his lady. Seeing the armed men in the distance, she thinks it 
is her lord returning, arrays herself in her robes, and prepares a 
banquet ; but when Gordon comes the gates are shut, and she 
mounts the tower to parley with him. He orders her to come down, 
on pain of being burnt in the castle with her three babes ; in reply 
she bids her attendant load a gun, and fires at Edom. 


‘* She stood upon her castle wa’, 
And let twa bullets flee ; 
She missed that bloody butcher’s heart, 
And only rased his knee. 
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‘ Set fire to the house,’ quo’ fause Gordon, 
Mad wi’ dule and ire; 

* Fause ladye, ye sall rue that shot, 
As ye burn in the fire.’ ” 


Without a single break in the narrative, instantly, in the poet’s 
imagination, the castle is in flames, and the thick smoke is rolling 
through it in choking volumes towards the chamber of the little 
ones. 


**O then bespak her little son, O bonnie, bonnie was her mouth, 

Sat on the nurse’s knee : And cherry were her cheeks, 

‘O mither dear, gie owre this house, And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 
For the reek it smothers me.’ Whereon the red bloud dreeps. 

‘I wad gie a’ my gowd, my bairn, Then wi’ his spear he turned her owre ; 
Sae wad I a’ my fee, O gin her face was wan! 

For ae blast of the western wind He said, ‘ Ye are the first that e’er 
To blaw the reek frae thee.’ I wished alive again.’ 

O then bespak her daughter dear, He cam, and lookit again at her, 
She was baith jimp and sma’ : O gin her skin was white ! 

*O, row me in a pair o’ sheets, ‘I might hae spared that bonnie face 
And throw me o’er the wa’.’ To hae been some man’s delight. 

They rowed her in a pair o’ sheets, ‘Busk and boun, my merry men a’, 
And throwed her owre the wa’ ; For ill dooms I do guess : 

But on the point 0’ Gordon’s spear I canna look on that bonnie face, 
She got a deadly fa’. As it lies on the grass.’ ” 


Stricken with this new and wild remorse,—aghast to see the sweet 
flower-face of the young girl, with its dew of blood upon the yellow 
hair,—the wretch flies. Meanwhile, the lord riding back to the castle 
finds it in flames, and urges his men forward :— 


‘* Then some they rade, and some they ran, 
Out owre the grass and bent ; 
But ere the foremost could win up, 
Baith ladye and babes were brent. 


And after the Gordon he is gane, 
As fast as he might drie ; 

And soon i’ the Gordon’s foul heart’s bluid 
He’s wroken his fair ladye.” 


Now, after reading such a horrible tragedy as this, one asks, is it 
a fit subject for poetry? is it right to deal with such horrors? ‘And 
the answer is simple. No; it is not right, if they be told simply to 
harrow our feelings with idle and fruitless horror, which is the vice 
—and a serious vice it is—of our modern sensationalism ; but yes, 
it is right, if the sin and crime be spoken of with due gravity and 
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rightness of feeling. Pity and terror may be evoked, but, as was ever 
the case in ancient tragedy, they may be evoked only for purifying 
purposes. It is a sin and an error to paint the dark horrors of life 
for the purpose only of whiling an idle hour; but it is right for the 
poet to gaze upon them,—right for him “to see life steadily, and 
see it whole,’”’ if he does so with a due sense of its solemn and 
unspeakable import. 

I ought not, however, to leave you without one complete speci- 
men of our old ballads. 1 have chosen one which is very charac- 
teristic of the intensity and of the swift pathetic transitions of ballad 
style in the midst of its simplicity,—the ballad of ‘“‘ Edward, or the 
Twa Brothers,”—the ancientness and popularity of which is best 
attested by the immense number of different versions in which it 


appears. 


‘* There were twa brothers at the scule, 
And when they got awa’, 
It’s ‘ Will ye play at the stane-chucking, 
Or will ye play at the ba’, 
Or will ye gae up to yon hill head, 
And there we'll wrestle a fa’ ?’ 


‘I winna play at the stane-chucking, 
I winna play at the ba’, 

But [ll gae up to yon bonny green hill, 
And there we'll wrestle a fa’.’ 


They wrestled up, they wrestled down, 
Till John fell to the ground : 

A dirk fell out of William’s pouch, 
And gave John a deadly wound. 


*O lift me up upon your back, 
Take me to yon well fair, 
And wash my bloody wounds o’er and 
o’er, 
And they’ll ne’er bleed nae mair.’ 
He lifted his brother upon his back, 
Ta’en him to yon well fair, 
And wash’d his bloody wounds o’er and 
o’er, 
But they bleed aye mair and mair. 
‘O tak ye aff my holland sark, 
And rive it gair by gair, 
And bind it in my bloody wounds, 
And they’ll ne’er bleed nae mair.’ 


He’s taken aff his holland sark, 
And rived it gair by gair. 


And bound it in his bloody wounds, 
But they bled aye mair and mair. 


*O tak ye aff my green sleiding, 
And row me saftly in, 
And tak me up to yon kirk style, 
Where the grass grows fair and 
green.’ 


He’s taken aff the green sleiding, 
And rowed him saftly in, 

He’s laid him down by yon kirk style, 
Where the grass grows fair and green. 


*O what will ye say to your father dear, 
When ye gae hame at e’en ?’ 
‘I'll say ye’re lying by yon kirk style, 
Where the grass grows fair and 
green.’ 


*O no, O no, my brother dear, 
O ye must not say so ; 
But say that I’m gane to a foreign 
land, 
Where no man does me know.’ 


When he sat in his father’s chair, 
He grew baith pale and wan. 

‘O what bluid’s that upon your brow, 
O tell to me, dear son ?’ 


‘It is the bluid of my red roan steed, 
He wadna ride for me.’ 
*O thy steed’s bluid was ne’er sae 
red, 
Nor e’er s2e dear to me. 
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‘O what bluid’s that upon your cheek, ‘It is the bluid of my a’e brother, 
O dear son tell to me?’ O dule and wae is me.’ 
‘It is the bluid of my greyhound, 


‘O what will ye say to your father dear, 
He wadna hunt for me.’ 


Dear Willie, tell to me?’ 

*O thy hound’s bluid was ne’er sae red, *T’ll saddle my steed, and awa I’ll ride 
Nor e’er sae dear to me. To dwell in some far countree.’ 

O what bluid’s this upon your hand, 


Od ile “3 ‘O when will ye come back hame again, 
ear son tell to me ? 


Dear Willie, tell to me?’ 

‘It is the bluid of my falcon gay, ‘ When sun and mune leap on you hill, 
He wadna flee for me.’ And that will never be.’ 

*O thy hawk’s bluid was ne’er sae red, 


Nor e’ d She turned hersel’ right round about, 
Vor e’er sae dear to me. 


And her heart burst into three : 
*O what bluid’s this upon your dirk, ‘ My a’e dear son is dead and gane, 
Dear Willie tell to me ?’ And my t’other ane ne’er I'll see.’” 


This ballad appears to me truly wonderful : the picture of the gay 
boys coming out of school; the wrestle on the bonny green hill ; 
the accident, the tender care of the homicide for his brother, and the 
brother’s sympathising fear of the results to him ; the agitation as he 
sat in his father’s chair: the creeping chill which comes over his 
mother’s heart as, question after question, she divines with more and 
more terrible certainty what has happened ; the boy’s dread of his 
father’s anger ; the burst of remorse with which he makes his wild 
confession ; his headiong flight; and then the terrifically powerful 
image —-unmatched and unmatchable, save in Homer and the 
Niebelungen— 


** She turned hersel’ right round about, 
And her heart burst into three.” 


All these combine to give a splendid specimen of the peculiar power 
and excellence of our ancient ballad literature. 

Pope said that it was easy to mark the general course of English 
poetry : Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, are the great 
landmarks of it; if we add the names of Pope, Cowper, Words- 
worth, and Tennyson or Browning (for between these two last 
names the future rather than the present must decide), the list of 
poetic epochs is complete. ‘The dulness which I have said charac- 
terises the whole of the 15th century, lasted far on into the 16th. 
The first half indeed of that century had the rugged satire of Skelton 
to enliven it; but Edmund Spenser, born in 1553, is its first memo- 
rial name. ‘Ten years later was born the poet of all time, William 
Shakspeare. . This is the Elizabethan age of our literature, an 
astonishing and unequalled period of growth. Never again till the 
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great French Revolution was there such a sudden blaze of majesty, 
of genius, and of strength. The decay of scholasticism, the 
downfall of the feudal power, the revival of classical literature, the 
discovery of America, the progress of scientific invention, above all 
the spread of the Reformation, and the disenthralment of the national 
mind from their on tyranny and superstition of Romish priest- 
craft, combined to stimulate the intellect of, and to thrill them with 
such electrical flashes of eagerness and awakenment, as to account 
in part for the mighty result. The soil had been broken up, and the 
vegetation burst forth in tropical exuberance. In that day lived 
Shakspeare, and Bacon, and Sidney, and Spenser, and Surrey, and 
Hooker, and Ben Jonson, and Raleigh,—and the names of poet, 
and soldier, and statesman, and philosopher, formed often one garland 
for a single brow. In poetry, however, the name of Spenser is the 
earliest ; and in spite of the tediousness of long-continued allegory, 
the chivalry, the sweetness, the richness of his ‘‘ Faerie Queene” will 
always win him an honourable place among the lovers of true poetry. 
In him too, as in all our greatest, we have a noble, moral purpose. 
His end was, he tells us, ‘to fashion a gentleman or noble person in 
virtuous and gentle discipline ;”’ and Milton said of him, that ‘he 
dare be known to think our sage and serious poet Spenser a better 
teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.”” ‘The two qualities that best mark 
his style, and very fine qualities they are for a poet, are gorgeousness 
and melody. And though we may not dwell upon him, suffer me 
to quote you but one stanza which has always been admired for its 
superlative sweetness. 
‘** The joyful birds, shrouded in cheerful shade, 

Their notes unto the voice attempered sweet, 

Th’ angelical, soft, trembling voices made 

To th’ instruments divine respondence meet ; 

The silver-sounding instruments did meet 

With the base murmurs of the waters’ fall, 

The waters’ fall with difference discreet, 


Now soft, now low, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle, warbling wind, low answeréd to all.” 
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MEMORIES OF COMPIEGNE. 


palaces, in which illustrious guests have been severally 
entertained by Napoleon III., during the late eventful 
year, have successively appeared in this Magazine ; and 
as it was at Compiégne that his Majesty parted with the last but by no 
means least welcome crowned visitor who honoured the great Champ 
de Mars Peace Exhibition with his presence, some historical memories 
of that palace, and not a few of them cementing a bond of personal 
union between the imperial families of France and Austria, here ensue. 

With the year celebrated by it, the French ‘“* Temple of Fame ” 
has vanished, though but a few months since the eagerly expectant 
world beheld its 





** Sounding gates unfold, 
Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold 
Raised on a thousand pillars, wreathed around 
With laurel foliage, and with eagles crown’d : 
And all the nations, summon’d at the call, 
From diff’rent quarters fill the crowded hall.” 


Young summer leaves were on the trees then, and now, like the 
past year and its Temple of Fame, the leaves are fallen ; but, as the 
imperial host of Compiégne himself once observed, ‘‘ Les généra- 
tions qui se succédent participent toutes les mémes élémens.” And 
here, with due respect and deferential reserve, it may. be briefly 
added that at Compiégne, in the midst of all things imparting a 
splendid though not less social charm to winter, and of illustrations, 
in one sense, how “ |’amélioration des sociétés marche sans cesse,”’ 
Napoleon III. can scarcely pursue his meditations on ‘* progress and 
its continuity since the world began,” or on the progressive changes 
which cycles and centuries bring with them, without reference to 
some of the many historical memories in which the chateau and 
forest abound. 

That some of these memories are of very ancient date may be 
assumed by the reader, who is here reminded that Compiégne was 
called Compendium by the Romans, of whose time, when it was a 
place for military stores, it still abounds in remains ;4 but as such 





* A scientific, though none the less interesting, paper on these remains, by Charles 
Roach Smith, F.S.A., was published in the Antiquarian Notes of this Magazine, 
Sept., 1867. 
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relics are quite beyond the scope of this present paper, it will suffice 
here to say that since the time of Clovis, first Christian King of 
France, and grandfather of the hermit, Saint Cloud,» Compiégne was 
a favourite residence of French monarchs, some of them repairing 
thither for the enjoyment of such out-door sports as were favoured 
by its vast forest, and others resorting to its garrison for military 
purposes, which last was the case in 1422, when Charles VII., who 
eventually owed his crown to Jeanne d’Arc, was King. 

What thinking person, when at Compiégne, or elsewhere, regard- 
ing the celebrated work of a French princess who, though of a 
different race, manifested the same love of art which at present is 
displayed by more than-one talented member of the imperial family 
of France,—what thinking person, when beholding the well-known 
statuette which has helped to immortalise the memory of Jeanne 
d’Arc, can forget that at Compiégne she, the heroic “ Maid of 
Orléans,” displayed dauntless heroism under reverses for which her 
previous miraculous successes had ill prepared her? She, the patriot 
peasant girl, humble at heart, yet believing herself inspired by 
Heaven to expel the invaders of her country, had raised the siege of 
Orléans, and, with sacred banner in hand, had conducted the King 
to be crowned at Rheims. Then, declaring her divine mission: 
fulfilled, she desired to return to the seclusion of her former pastoral 
existence. Had she been allowed to do so, her well-known fate 
might have been averted ; but the King and his army, believing in 
the special providence of her presence, compelled her to remain at 
the garrison of Compiégne, and there, whilst performing feats of 
valour, she fell into the hands of the enerny. From that time, until 
the day she was burnt to death as a sorceress (at Rouen), her only 
nourishment was ‘the bread of pain and che water of anguish;” 
but, though tortured, she calmly awaitcd her martyrdom, and when 
at last she ascended the fatal pile, a cross made of two broken sticks, 
said to have been mercifully placed in her hand by an Englishman, 
was pressed to her heart in the attitude immortalised by the young 
Princess of Orléans, resident at Compiégne four hundred years after 
Jeanne d’ Arc, “ Maid of Orléans,”’ was there taken prisoner.© It was 





» « Memories of Saint Cloud.”—G. M., Nov. and Dec., 1867. 

© The well-known Statue of Jeanne d’Arc alluded to above, is generally supposed to 
be the chef-d’euvre of the accomplished Princesse Marie, daughter of Louis Philippe, 
late ex-King of the French ; but by many connoisseurs the palm is awarded to another 
work by the same hand (representing an Angel), placed in the chapel of Dreux, 
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near an old bridge across the stream that Jeanne d’Arc was captured ; 
and although that bridge is now removed, and the fortified royal 
retreat of former days has given place to the palace which owes its 
date to the reign of Louis XV., as will presently be seen, the forest- 
lands of Compiégne, like those of Fontainebleau, echo the universal 
truth that in Nature, ever renewing and renewed, ever young yet 
ever old, centuries are but yesterdays. 

It has been said elsewhere how, when, in 1602, bright autumn 
tints were on the forest trees of Fontainebleau, shouts of joy 
resounded there because the cry of the first-born legitimate son of 
Henri IV. had just made itself heard in the world.¢ 

Marie de Médicis, the young child’s mother, had, as queen and 
wife and mother, threefold cause to rejoice in that event which then 
took place at Fontainebleau ; but when her son (Louis XIII.), only 
nine years afterwards, succeeded his father, who had been assassinated 
by the fanatic Ravaillac, much tribulation did civil war cause to her, 
the Queen Regent of France; and at Compiégne, in 1631, she 
found herself the prisoner of her own son (then just thirty years of 
age), or rather of his ministerial adviser, Cardinal Richelieu. 

In the month of July, 1631, Marie de Medicis, captive at Com- 
piégne, appealed to the protection of Parliament against the Cardinal, 
albeit she had formerly treated the Parliament with contempt ; and 
there are reasons appertaining rather to general history than to these 
pen-and-ink sketches for supposing that her escape from Compiégne 
was, for his own sake, ultimately favoured by Richelieu. During 
her captivity there she was placed under a strong guard, although 
treated with all marks of external respect, and at liberty to take 
walking exercise, if she chose. 

Beneath the forest trees of Compiégne, how bitterly must Marie 
de Médicis have reflected on the instability of human greatness, the 
illusions of human hopes and ambition! She, the daughter of a 
sovereign prince, the mother of crowned princesses, the Queen- 
Mother of the reigning King of France, and the widow of the heroic 
French monarch called ‘the Great,’—she, a woman to whose 
charms of person and mind in youth Italian poets had sung songs, 
was deprived even of the society of those of her Court who 
were still faithful to her, and doomed by her own son to wander 





the burial-place of the Princesse Marie and other members of the Orléans family. See 
**Memories of the Palais Royal.”—G. M., Aug., 1867. 
¢ “*Memories of Fontainebleau,” Part I.—G. M., Sept., 1867. 
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desolate in the shades of a gloomy forest, knowing that spies 
on her despairing movements were lurking in its shades. Her poli- 
tical honour and reputation were attacked; the Parliament was 
powerless to defend her against the Cardinal, and her son, the King, 
thus addressed his brother, the Duc d’Orleans, concerning her :— 
“You have no right to censure my actions, nor those of my 
ministers ..... My cousin, Cardinal Richelieu, has on all occasions 
served me faithfully and with courage. I should ill deserve the title 
of ‘ Just’ if I failed to testify to the whole world my perfect satis- 
faction at the signal services he has rendered to my person and the 
State, or suffered any opportunity to escape of conferring fresh 
favours on him. Know, once for all, that I have perfect confidence 
in him.”” More so, it would appear, than the Cardinal had in his 
own position after the appeal of the captive Queen to the Parlia- 
ment ; for even if it be true that at one time of her forced residence 
at Compiégne, Marie de Médicis was not allowed to wander beyond 
the fortifications, it seems none the less certain that her guards were- 
so distributed, in the summer of 1631, that during the night of the: 
28th of July she succeeded in evading their vigilance and escaped ;. 
first to Capelle, a frontier town in Picardy, where she might easily. 
have been re-captured, but was not, and finally to Brussels. In the 
month of July, just eleven years after her flight from France, she 
died at Cologne ; the “* pressure of want” and the increasing infir- 
mities of age having meantime been added to the heartburning- 
miseries of her position, and it was not until too late that her son,. 
Louis XIII., repented of his conduct towards her. He had, as. 
shown in his letter above quoted, delighted in being called ‘“ the- 
Just,’ but after his exiled mother’s death his repentance darkened: 
into remorse: ‘‘ a just punishment for his injustice towards a parent 
who, whatever might be her failings, could never be accused of a 
want of tenderness for her son.” Inthe winter of the same year 
(Dec., 1642) that Marie de Médicis died in poverty at Cologne, 
Cardinal Richelieu, of the Palais Royal, expired in the midst of his 
splendour and was buried at the Sorbonne. It was by his death-bed 
advice to the Xing that Mazarin succeeded him in the direction of 
State affairs. 

A slow fever consumed the King; and on the 14th day of May, 
1643, he died. His son, then in the fifth year of his age, to 
whom Mazarin was godfather, succeeded him, under the regency of 
the widowed Queen-mother, Anne of Austria. The influence of 
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Cardinal Mazarin then made itself felt throughout Europe, and how 
absolute was his authority over the young King, Louis XIV., has 
been already shown in a previous number of this Magazine.¢ 

After Louis XIV. had attained his majority, Mazarin’s power over 
him was unabated, even to the sacrifice his Majesty was compelled 
to make of his affection for Marie Mancini, the Cardinal’s own 
niece. 

Separated from her, the youthful monarch bewailed his fate at 
Compiégne, for thither was he compelled to retire for a season pre- 
viously to his marriage with the Infanta of Spain. A jealous guard 
did his mother, Anne of Austria, there maintain over him, although 
for some time he succeeded in so far eluding her watchfulness as not 
only to indite “* sonnets to his mistress’s eyebrow,” but to employ 
emissaries in placing his written declarations of love beneath the eyes 
of Marie Mancini. Woe, however, to all who ventured to express 
sympathy for the lovers; and when Christina, eccentric and errant 
ex-Queen of Sweden, arrived on a visit to the Queen-mother of 
France at Compiégne, she incurred the displeasure of her royal 
hostess by declarizz that could she and the love-sick King change 
places, Marie Mancini would not long be left to weep in a convent. 

By Mazarin was Christina presented to Louis XIV. and his 
mother, they having gone forth in state to meet the Queen of 
Sweden on her road to Compiégne. Crowds had previously assem- 
bled to witness her arrival in Paris, where all sorts of reports were 
rife as to her masculine garb and manners. Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, “the grande Mademoiselle,’ cousin of Louis XIV., was 
deputed to receive her at Fontainebleau; and if it be true, as 
some of Christina’s biographers surmise, that any idea of a marriage 
between the Swedish royal lady and Louis XIV. had been enter- 
tained, it must have been quickly scared away by the written reports 
of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who was herself at one time sus- 
pected of matrimonial designs on her royal kinsman. Elegant in 
person and manner was Anne of Austria, and so fastidious in her 
tastes, so sensitive in her sense of touch, that no cambric could be 
found fine enough, no velvet soft enough, for her wearing apparel. 
Cardinal Mazarin is said by an old French author (Anquetil) to have 
jestingly observed, that “‘if punishment were reserved for her 
Majesty hereafter, it would be to lie in holland sheets.” What, 





* “Memories of Fontainebleau,” Part I.—G. M., September, 1867. 
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therefore, could this Queen-Mother of France have thought at 
Compiégne when news from Fontainebleau there reached her of the 
Swedish Queen sitting up in bed with a towel tied round her head 
because she had just been shaved; or of her stalking about the 
stately galleries (where Francis I. and Catherine de Médicis had suc- 
cessively held their sumptuous courts) in male boots, a buff jerkin, 
and a man’s wig? Strongly-flavoured, but epigrammatic compli- 
ments did Christina pay both to Louis XIV. and Anne of Austria, 
when they met her on her road to Compiégne ; and to them she was 
a subject not less of amusement than of wonder, until, as beforesaid, 
she incurred the displeasure of the Queen by her loudly-expressed 
opinions concerning the unfortunate position of Louis XIV. as a 
royal lover. Her subsequent outrage to princely hospitality by the 
murder of Monaldeschi at Fontainebleau, is notorious ; and when to 
this crime her Swedish Majesty, whose chief passion was for philo- 
sophy and abstruse science, added the offence of writing in flatter- 
ing terms to Ninon de l’Enclos, the French Aspasia of her time, it 
need scarcely be said that she was henceforth coldly regarded by the 
Court of France.‘ 

And yet, strange to declare—strange, both in point of time and con- 
science (or convenance)—Madame de Maintenon herself, the demure 
wife of Louis XIV. in his later years, was also the friend of Ninon de 
?Enclos ; or, rather, she was not ashamed to own her admiration of 
the intellectual gifts bestowed on that too celebrated and marvel- 
lously long-lived beauty. Louis XIV. himself could scarcely fail to 
remember this fact when visiting Compiégne, in company with 
Madame de Maintenon, long after most of the actors in the drama of 
his youth had passed away. The perfume of a forest flower may 
then have recalled how remarkably fond his mother (dead of cancer 
in 1667) was of sweet scents ; and by the beauty of Madame de Main- 
tenon’s hand Louis XIV."might {have been reminded how Christina 
of Sweden—who seldom, if ever, wore gloves herself—prevailed on 
Anne of Austria to withdraw her own glove, and then, with coarse 
flattery but in curt terms, declared her admiration of the most 
beautiful hand and arm in the world—upon which was displayed his 
own portrait. 





f Readers, who have not time_to search for themselves into the chronicles of the 
17th century, may gain a very clear view of Queen Christina of Sweden from an 
English biography written by Henry Woodhead, and published, in 1863, by Hurst & 
Blackett, London. 
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What a difference between the portrait of Louis XIV., lover of 
Marie Mancini, in his youth at Compiégne, and Louis XIV. in old 
age, the husband of Madame de Maintenon—she having been for 
many intervening years the governess of his children, by Madame de: 
Montespan! What a difference during the whole of his long reign 
between Versailles and Compiégne! When his mother, Anne of 
Austria, received the ex-Queen of Sweden at Compiégne, the palace 
of Versailles was not built. Madame de Soissons, another of 
Cardinal Mazarin’s seven nieces, then presided at the Tuileries, the 
people of Paris having incurred the displeasure of Anne of Austria ; 
and for some time after the death of Mazarin, Madame de Soissons— 
that beautiful and witty relative of his, and sister of Marie Mancini 
—was the centre of a brilliant circle in the capital of France. It 
was in the midst of the Tuileries’ circle that Louis XIV. acquired 
“the air of politeness and gallantry which he preserved during the 
remainder of his life, and which was admirably blended with dignity 
and decorum.” But, though thus at the Tuileries, when Madame 
la Comtesse de Soissons was Surintendante of that metropolitan 
palace, acquiring graces which afterwards helped to win for him 
the sobriquet of the “‘ grand monarque,” Louis XIV. himself in 
later years shunned a residence at that palace, as his mother, Anne 
of Austria, had done in the days of his youth at Compiégne. Asa 
new seat of glorified French monarchy he erected Versailles, little 
foreseeing that this separation of the King from the capital—the 
heart—of France, would eventuate in the death of the monarchy 
itself. At Compiégne, nevertheless, appeared his great-grandson 
and successor from time to time ; but it was from Versailles, not the 
Tuileries, that he came to rouse the echoes of the forest by the 
hunting-horn, until such time that he—Louis XV.—beginning to 
yearn for ‘* something new,” yet daily more and more lamenting that 
there was “ nothing new under the sun,” determined in the midst of 
his luxurious life at Versailles to construct a new royal abode, worthy 
to be the palace of a King of Versailles, at Compiégne. And the palace, 
as it at present stands, then quickly rose to view, as though com- 
manded to appear by the wave of a magician’s wand. From designs 
of Gabriel was it erected; but here, be it remembered, there were 
three architects of that name. To the first, who died in Paris, 1686, 
may be ascribed the palace of Choisy, known, before it was engulfed 
by the Revolution, as “‘ Choisy le Roy” : this architect’s son, who, 
having completed the Pont Royal, died in 1762, was created Knight 
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of the Order of St. Michel ; and to his son, again, first architect to 
the King of France—a Gabriel who died in 1782—it seems most 
practically just to attribute the completion of the Chateau de Com- 
piégne in its modern form, although he in all probability did but 
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carry out the designs of his father and grandfather, whose hereditary 
genius was successively displayed in the construction of other palaces 
of France. In a previous number of this magazine it has been 
observed that the Marquis de Marigny, brother of Madame de Pom- 
padour, was Minister of Public Works, during the reign of Louis 
XV., and under his influence her artistic plans—some of them 
requiring a century to complete—were adopted.® 

But Madame de Pompadour (political ally of Maria Theresa, Em- 
press of Austria) was dead when, the modern palace of Compiégne 
being built, Marie Antoinette arrived there on her way to Versailles 
from Vienna, four years before the death of Louis XV. There were 





& The view of the Chateau de Compiégne, presented in these pages, is taken from 
the Parc Réservé. In other aspects, and especially from the garden side, the palace 
presents a much gayer aspect. 
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yet additions to be made to it, but of these more presently ; the 
monarch destined to make those additions was only just born, in 
Corsica, when Marie Antoinette, Archduchess of Austria, and bride 
of the Dauphin of France, arrived at Compiégne, and there for the 
first time beheld her husband, then but “a big lubberly boy” of 
sixteen, to whom she was already wedded by proxy. 

But here we cannot do better thar: follow the old French 
Court account of all that took place on that occasion from the 
MS. of M. de la Ferté, who, as Keeper of the Privy Purse to His 
Majesty, Louis XV., felt a keen interest in observing every part 
of the ceremonial by which Marie Antoinette was welcomed at 
Compiégne. 

“ The king (Louis XV.) had been regularly informed of the pro- 
gress of Madame the Dauphiness ” (Marie Antoinette), “and when 
intelligence was brought to his Majesty that she had reached 
Soissons, he set out, about noon, accompanied by Monseigneur the 
Dauphin, for Compiégne, there to await her arrival. The next day 
his Majesty, Monseigneur the Dauphin, and Mesdames the Prin- 
cesses (daughters of Louis XV.) attended by the principal officers 
of the royal household, went as far as the bridge of Berné to meet 
Madame the Dauphiness. Detachments of the king’s household 
troops preceded and followed the royal carriages ; and the Cabinet 
Ministers also formed part of the procession, which was arranged 
according to the precedence of rank. The bridge of Berné is 
situated in the forest of Compi¢gne. When Madame the Dauphiness 
perceived the King, she alighted from her carriage, at a short distance 
from the spot where his Majesty stood ready to welcome her, and 
walked towards the King. Her first equerry gave his hand to her. 
She was also attended by her chevalier d’honneur, and by her lady 
of honour, and by all the French nobility whom the King had ap- 
pointed to receive her on the frontier. When the Dauphiness 
reached the King she threw herself at his feet. His Majesty raised 
her, embraced her with much tenderness, and presented her to 
Monseigneur the Dauphin, who also embraced her. Then the 
King’s daughters were presented to the Dauphiness. They, too, 
embraced her. The King now remounted his carriage to return to 
Compiégne ; he placed the Dauphiness on the seat next to himself. 
Monseigneur the Dauphin, and the Countess de Noailles, lady of 
honour, were in the same carriage opposite to them. Upon her 
arrival at the Chateau de Compiégne, Madame the Dauphiness was 
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conducted to her apartments by the King and Monseigneur the 
Dauphin, who each held one of her hands. Within her apartments, 
the Duc d’Orléans, the Duc and Duchesse de Chartres. .... the 
Duc and Duchesse de Bourbon. ... . the Duc de Penthiévre, and 
the Princesse de Lamballe, were presented to the Dauphiness by his 
Majesty. 

“< All who were privileged by their blood to kiss the Dauphiness 
had that honour. The King then retired, and the nobility, who had 
accompanied him to Compiégne, were each in turn introduced to 
her. — In the evening the King supped in public with the Dauphin, 
the Dauphiness, and the Princes and Princesses of the blood wha 
were at Compiégne. Afterwards, the Grand Master of the Cere- 
monies caused a marriage-ring to be tried on the third finger of the 
left-hand of Madame the Dauphiness. Monseigneur the Dauphin 
lay that night, as on the night preceding, at the hotel of the Comte 
de St. Florentin, Minister and Secretary of State. 

“The next day the King, accompanied by the Dauphin and the 
Dauphiness, &c., set forth from Compiégne, for the Chateau de la 
Muette ” (in the Bois de Boulogne), ‘‘ and there his Majesty, having 
ordered a magnificent set of diamonds to be prepared for Madame 
the Dauphiness, caused them to be presented to her. A necklace of 
pearls was also destined for her, the smallest of which was the size 
of a filbert. ‘This necklace, originally brought into France by Anne 
of Austria, was always the property of the Dauphiness for the time 
being...... The next day (the 16th of May) about ten o’clock 
in the morning, Madame the Dauphiness arrived at Versailles.” 

The original French MS., from which the above account of 
Marie Antoinette's first reception at Compiégne is quoted, then pro- 
ceeds to give a most elaborate and ceremonious description of her 
marriage at Versailles, but with that this present paper has nothing 
todo. It is remarkable, however, that Napoleon I., knowing as he 
did the fatal political results of that marriage, and prone as he was to 
superstition—simply, perhaps, because he had reason to believe that 
to him all things were possible—should model the ceremonial of his 
marriage with Marie Louise in conformity with that of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette. That last-named unfortunate Archduchess 
was married by proxy before leaving Vienna for France ; and Napo- 
leon made choice of his ‘* glorious adversary, the Archduke Charles,” 





» Biographical sketches of the members of the royal family named in the above 
paragraph are contained in ‘‘ Memories of the Palais Royal.”—G, M., Aug., 1867. 
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to represent him at Vienna in the marriage ceremony with the Arch- 
duchess Marie Louise, niece of the martyred Marie Antoinette, 
although the cruel fate of that Queen was a melancholy omen. Upon 
this point M. Thiers remarks: ‘“‘ But the more sad that fate the 
more did it enhance by contrast the brilliance of the present. Napo- 
leon would have the glory not only of having raised up royalty from 
martyrdom to the loftiest grandeur, but of having restored even its 
system of alliances. The measure of his glory and his services 
was the difference between the scaffold which Marie Antoinette had 
ascended and the dazzling throne to be mounted by Marie Louise. 
The old malcontent nobility of the Faubourg St. Germain 
were infected with the common feeling, and many of them came 
over to the new régime, thinking. it no shame to serve under him 
whom the greatest reigning family in the world consented to adopt 
as a son-in-law ; but Napoleon displayed consummate tact in form- 
ing the household of the Empress, Marie Louise, by choosing for 
her first lady of honour the Duchesse de Montebello, widow of 
Marshal Lannes, killed at Essling by an Austrian cannon-ball.” 


( Zo be continued.) 


ene YO 


HISTORY OF HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


%) URING the past year London has lost an opera house 
which, though in many respects faulty as regarded its 
internal arrangements, was certainly one of the largest 

» and handsomest in Europe. 

The first theatre erected in the Haymarket, on the site of the one 
lately destroyed by fire, was built by Sir John Vanbrugh. It was raised 
by thirty persons of rank, who—to judge from the inscription of the 
first stone to the celebrated beauty, Lady Sutherland—were of the 
Whig party. Each of these individuals subscribed 1000/. towards 
the expenses, and the building was opened to the public April 9, 
1705, with an Italian Opera, entitled “The Triumph of Love,” 
which was withdrawn at the end of three nights, having on each 
occasion been performed to a scanty audience. It was immediately 
followed by “ The Conspiracy ” of Sir John Vanbrugh, a comedy 
adapted from “‘ Le Bourgeois 4 la Mode” of Dancour. Soon after this, 
Congreve, who had a share in the theatre, resigned it, and all interest 
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in the undertaking. The fault of the house was its size. “There was 
such an undulation ia the voice of each actor that, in the words of 
Cibber, ‘‘ generally what they said sounded like the gabbling of so 
many people in the lofty aisles of a cathedral.” It was further 
objected that it was too far removed from the more populous parts 
of the town. Sir John Vanbrugh presently retired in favour of a 
Mr. McSwiney, who, after a few seasons of “legitimate drama,” 
returned to Italian opera. The first work of this kind produced 
under his management was ‘ Pyrrhus,” supported by Nicolini, 
Valentini, and Mrs. Tofts. The second of this eminent trio sang 
as Turnus in “Camilla,” using his own language, while the rest of 
the company sang in English. 

It was at the King’s Theatre that Handel produced many of his 
operas, as well as his oratorio, ‘‘ Esther,” which was performed for 
' the first time in this country in May, 1732. On roth June 
“* Acis and Galatea” was given, with dresses and decorations. ‘The 
theatre was burned down 17th June, 1789, and 40,000/. worth of 
property was lost in the flames. The fire broke out a little before 
ten, whilst many of the performers were practising for the next 
evening, on which was to have been a benefit for Signor Ravelli, the 
acting manager, and Mr, William Taylor, the proprietor. Madame 
Ravelli was saved only by the courage of a fireman, who rescued 
her at the risk of his life. The heat of the flames was felt even in 
St. James’s Square and Leicester Fields. The conflagration was 
said to be the work of Pietro Carnivalli, the leader of the orchestra, 
and whose wife had been one of the leading singers. He is re- 
ported to have confessed on his death-bed, about a year afterwards, 
that he did it out of revenge for an affront from Ravelli, who had 
formerly been a monk, and who had the sobriquet of ‘ Don 
Antonio.” 

The new theatre was built during 1790, the first stone being laid 
on 3rd April of that year, by the Right Hon. John Hobart, Earl of 
Buckingham. The architect was Michael Novosielski. The theatre 
opened 25th March, 1791, for music and dancing only, a theatrical 
licence having been refused. It was called the “* King’s Theatre,” 
as was also the Opera, then established at the Pantheon, Oxford 
Street. When the latter had been destroyed by fire, the licence was 
transferred to the house in the Haymarket. The Pantheon had been 
under the management of Mr. O'Reilly, who in one season con- 
tracted debts to the amount of 30,000/, On the completion of the 
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new Opera, it was arranged by a committee, headed by the Prince of 
Wales, that it should assume his liabilities, as the condition of getting 
back his licence. ‘Thus the enterprise started under a burden of 
30,000/., besides that of the tremendous outlay for the building and 
opening of the theatre. The management, before long, devolved 
upon Mr. Taylor, in whose hands it remained till 1803, in which 
and the following year he sold Mr. Goold shares to the amount 
of 17,500/., or seven-sixteenths of the whole, the remaining shares 
being mortgaged to the same gentleman for 5,70c/. The ground 
was held on lease from the Crown, the audience and stage parts 
on two distinct leases ; the former, at 1260/., the latter at 300/. 
per annum. Both leases extended to 1891. Goold continued 
manager till his death in 1807. The great attraction of his reign 
was Catalani, whose salary for one year was 5000/., her total profits, 
with concerts, etc., being, 16,700/. Goold was succeeded by Taylor, 
who was soon engaged in Chancery proceedings with Walters, 
Goold’s executor. In 1813 the theatre was closed, by order of the 
Lord Chancellor, to reopen the following year under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Waters, who purchased it under decree for 35,000/. 
In the meanwhile Taylor was a prisoner in the King’s Bench. In 
1813 the building was put up for sale, and the whole concern was 
bought by Waters for 70,150/. To raise the money he had mort 

gaged the opera house and other property to Chambers, the banker, 
who accordingly became an inmate of the King’s Bench, where he 
remained twenty years, for some time carrying on the management, 
and dilating on the advantages of a spot uninvaded by the insolence 
and ill-humour of singers. 

Amongst the earliest operas performed at this theatre, were the 
“¢ Barbiere ” of Pacini, and the ‘‘ Semiramide”’ of Bianchi, both 
superseded twenty years later by Rossini’s master-pieces of the same 
names. It was here that Braham made his début, at once achieving 
immense popularity. He was the first English tenor who won a 
decided success in Italian opera. Amongst the early performers was 
Mrs. Billington, who was the first Englishwoman who gained 
laurels on the Italian stage since Cecilia Davies and Anastasia 
Robinson. She was associated with the lovely and talented Grasini, 
aunt of Giulia Grisi. 

It was at the King’s Theatre that Mosart’s music was first intro- 
duced to the English public. ‘‘ La Clemenza di Tito” was per- 
formed on the 29th of March, 1806, the ‘‘ Cose fan tutti”? on the 
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gth of May, 1811, ‘11 Flauto Magico” on the 6th of June in the 
same year, and “* Le Nozze di Figaro” and “* Don Juan” in 1817. 
In 1806 Catalani appeared, proving equally and unprecedentedly 
successful in tragedy and comedy. In 1818 Rossini was introduced ; 
his “* Tancred” being followed by the ‘ Barbiére,”” the ‘* Cene- 
rentola,” and the “Italiana in Algiera.”” In 1824 came Pasta, and 
during the next season Veluti, the last male soprano heard in London, 
who sustained the chief part in Meyerbeer’s “ Crociato in Egitto,” 
the first work of this composer ever performed in England. 

In 1828 the theatre passed into the hands of MM. Laporte and 
Laurent ; the former, an eminent French actor who ultimately 
became sole manager. At this time the opera had become a quarrel- 
some oligarchy, and no man ever entered on a reign under less 
propitious circumstances. At his very outset a serious objection 
was raised to the removal of the great chandelier; and there was 
much discontent at a rule of the new manager’s, that no one should 
be allowed behind the scenes except on business connected with the 
stage. The brightest star of the season was Madame Pasta, then 
at the height of her fame, who ventured on a daring but not alto- 
gether successful experiment by undertaking the part of Othello in 
Rossini’s opera of that name. Malibran was engaged by Laporte 
for seventy guineas a night, and made her first appearance in London 
as Desdemona. The critics, objected to her performance as being 
too essentially different from Pasta’s. Mdlle. Sontag had also been 
engaged, and curiosity was excited by every means in the manager’s 
power, a thousand anecdotes being set afloat concerning her, and 
her “ romantic history” being dilated upon in the most extravagant 
terms. Before the season was over, Sontag and the manager quar- 
relled. In 1829 “stalls”? were introduced, and though the innova- 
tion caused much dissatisfaction, it was persisted in, and; was soon 
acknowledged as an improvement. In 1830 Taglioni made her 
début in the ballet of ‘* Guillaume Tell,” adapted from Rossini’s 
opera, won instant popularity, created an entirely new school of 
dancing, and helped to revive the declining taste for that art. During 
the same season appeared Louis Lablache; and in 1831 Rubini, 
called “the king of tenors.” In 1832 a Mr. Monk Mason took the 
theatre at the exorbitant rental of 16,000/. He was not a speculator 
in the ordinary sense of the word, and aimed at raising the opera to 
a height that it had never yet attained in this country. His 
enterprise, commercially, was a failure; but it served to introduce 
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Beethoven's “‘ Fidelio,” with the famous Schréder Devrient in the 
principal part ; Meyerbeer’s “* Robert le Diable,”—the mounting of 
which alone cost 6000/.—Giuletta Grisi, who failed, and Tamburini. 

At the close of Mr. Monk Mason’s season, M. Laporte resumed 
the management. He brought forward Fanny Ellsler, who did not 
at once gain the favour she deserved, and in 1834 the charming 
Duvernay. By this time the music of Bellini was rising into favour, 
and amongst the new singers engaged was Giulia Grisi. Year by 
year the position of the manager became more unbearable. Every- 
thing was ruled by a combination of singers that was encouraged in 
its course by many young men of fashion, and which obtained the 
sobriquet of “ La vielle garde,” and later of the ‘* Cabal.” In 1835, 
Mr. Lumley, who had just begun practice as a solicitor and parlia- 
mentary agent, was requested to aid M. Laporte in a legal capacity. 
A close friendship sprung up between the two, and the young lawyer 
was ultimately induced to undertake the superintendence of the finan- 
cial department of the theatre. In 1838 the name of the house was 
altered to ‘“‘ Her Majesty's Theatre.” About 1840 an arrangement 
was effected between the assignees of Chambers and the other con- 
flicting parties ; and the building being offered for sale, was bought 
by Mr. Lumley. The latter part of Laporte’s reign was embittered 
by the tyranny of the ‘* Cabal ;” and in order to break it up, he pur- 
posely neglected to engage Tamburini; so that on the very night 
that Cerito was to have made her début, the theatre became the 
scene of a disgraceful riot, led by a prince of the blood. 

The other chief events of the season were the appearance of 
Rachel and a French company, of Ronconi as Enrico in ‘* Lucia,” 
and Ronconi’s farewell to the stage. ‘‘ Ah,” cried he, “if you but 
knew how difficult I find it to resolve on relinquishing 1oo/. a day!” 
Before the season was over Laporte died in Paris, and, much against 
his will, Lumley was persuaded to become sole manager. On the 
25th of March, 1843, appeared the celebrated basso, Fornasari, who 
achieved unparalleled popularity, but failed to sustain it in after 
years. “Linda” and “ Don Pasquale” were presently produced, 
the latter being a great success through the singing of Grisi and 
Mario. Towards the close of the season Lola Montez made her 
début, and gave considerable offence. 1844 was signalised by the 
performance of Costa’s “‘ Don Carlos,” the appearance of Favanti 
(Miss Edwards) in the “Cenerentola,” and of Fornasari in 
“« Zampa ;”’ also by the occurrence of two riots, the one in favour 
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of the engagement of an unknown tenor named Salvi, and the other 
on account of a supposed insult to the Duke of Beaufort by Signor 
Leon, the dancer, and the husband of Cerito. On the 8th of March, 
1846, “ Ernani ” was brought forward, with Angelina Bosio as the 
heroine. The “ Desert,” by Felicien David, was also produced. 
A sensation was caused by the Viennese dancers, thirty-six little 
girls admirably trained. A great feature in the ballet this year was 
the pas de quatre, designed by Perrot, and danced by Taglioni, 
Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, and Lucille Grahn. Previous to the season 
of 1846, Lumley spent 10,000/. in decorations. Soon afterwards a 
dispute began with Costa about the directorship of the Philharmonic 
Concerts. On the 20th of May there was a disturbance in the 
theatre caused by the hoarseness of Mario and the non-appearance of 
Cerito. The same evening the King of the Belgians and Ibraham 
Pasha were present. 1847 was the year of secession. Costa, Grisi, 
Mario, Persiani, and Tamburini joined the new establishment at 
Covent Garden. Lumley employed Fraschini and Gardoni as his 
tenors, and outstripped all rivalry by the engagement of Jenny Lind, 
who appeared on the 4th of May. The engagement, secured with 
much difficulty, led to litigation with Mr. Bunn of Drury Lane. 
The next season the young Swede was still immensely popular, and 
Cruvelli sang and made a mark by her fine voice and impulsive 
acting. Sims Reeves also came forward, but being disappointed at 
not being cast for Edgardo in ‘* Lucia,” retired. In 1849 Alboni 
joined her Majesty’s, having already made a deep impression at the 
other house. In May, Jenny Lind performed for the last time. On 
the 7th of July, Sontag (Countess Rossi) returned to the stage, her 
voice still unimpaired. During the next year Sims Reeves and 
Catherine Hayes sang together in ‘¢ Lucia,” and on the 8th of July 
Halévy’s ‘“‘ Tempesta”’ was played for the first time; but though a 
work of some merit it was not a real success, its principal attractions 
being Dr. Arne’s air of “* Where the Bee sucks,” and Lablache’s 
Caliban, which was considered his finest part. Before the close of 
the season the ‘* Black Malibran,” Maria Martinez, appeared. In 
1851 Auber’s “ Prodigue ” was performed, with partial success. In 
1853 an attempt was made to establish a management by a limited 
liability company, but without effect, and the building remained 
closed for three years. It re-opened in 1856 with the re-appearance 
of Alboni. On the 24th of May, Maria Piccolomini sang for the 
first time, and though she was neither a fine actress nor a great 
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singer, she created a profound effect, chiefly by the fire and im- 
pulsiveness of her style. On the 14th of June, Johanna Wagner 
played the part of Romeo, but though she pleased at first, she did not 
deepen the impression she had made. Her services had been fought 
for by the two houses with bitter rivalry. In 1857 Guiglini appeared 
in the ‘* Favorita,” and at once gained an honourable position. 
During the next season Titiens was introduced as Valentina in the 
“ Huguenots.” Lumley retiring, E. T. Smith became lessee, open- 
ing the theatre roth of April, 1860. On Boxing night he produced 
“Tom Thumb,” the first pantomime performed on the lyric stage. 
His reign was remarkable for the appointment of Luigi Arditi as 
musical conductor. During his management, which lasted about a 
year, he carried out many important alterations and improvements. 
On the 26th of May, 1862, J. H. Mapleson took the theatre, having 
made a previous essay at operatic management at the Lyceum. In 
1863 he brought forward Gounod’s “ Faust,” the most popular of 
modern operas. On Monday, November 7th, 1864, Mr. William 
Harrison commenced a season of English opera with Maillart’s 
‘“‘ Lara.” An Italian season was begun April 22nd, 1865, another 
7th April, 1866, and a third in the summer of 1867. 

The principal peculiarities of Her Majesty’s Theatre were its 
acoustic properties, and the fact that it was the first instance of the 
adoption of the horse-shoe form of auditory in this country. It was 
remodelled in 1818 and 1820, by Nash and Repton, the exterior in 
the Roman-Doric style. The bas-relief on the Haymarket side, 
representing the Progress of Music, with Apollo and the Muses in 
the Centre—was by Bubb. It was the largest theatre in England, 
its internal dimensions being within a few feet of those of the grand 
Opera at Milan. The length from the curtain to the back of the 
boxes was 102 ft.; the extreme width to the back of the boxes, 
75 ft.; the width at the curtain, 40 ft.; that of the pit, 65 ft. 
The height to the ceiling was 56 ft. The measure measured 
60 ft. from the orchestra to the back wall, and 80 ft. between the 
side walls. The building was of brick, covered with Roman 
cement. The entablature was of Bath stone. The surrounding 
columns, coloured like stone, were of cast-iron, and 17 ft. in height. 
The east, or principal front, was 283 ft. long, and 64 ft. high. The 
exterior colonnades and facades were furnished by Nash and Repton 
in 1818, at a cost of 50,000/. 

ARTHUR OsILvy. 
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THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


HE “ Adelphi” of Terence was performed by the Queen’s 
Scholars at St. Peter’s College, Westminster, on the nights 
of the 12th, 17th, and 19th of December. The dormi- 
tory where, according to ancient custom, the play was put 

upon the stage, was densely crowded on each of the three nights—a 

proof, if one be needed, that the popularity of dramatic entertainments 
in general, and of Terence in particular, has in no way fallen off. 

H.R.H. Prince Arthur, the Bishop of Rochester, the Dean of 

Westminster, Lady A. Stanley, Sir R. Phillimore, and a distinguished 

party, were present on the concluding night of the performances. 
The “ Adelphi” is not, perhaps, a very good acting play. There is 

too much dialogue, and most of it is absorbed by the two brothers, 

Micio and Demea. To modern audiences who are accustomed to what 

the French call /e fracas théatral, it is wearisome to hear the plot slowly 

evolved in conversation with scarcely any incident or change of scenery. 

The vis comica is imbedded in the language of the poet, and it requires 

considerable histrionic talent to exhibit it in action to the audience. 
The following was the cast :— 





Demca a f . W.C. Lefroy. Hegio . Ps . D.A., Williams, 

Micio . . . F. S. Eaden. | Sostrata . B. Darley. 

#éschinus . . . E. Bray. | Canthara . . . B.W. Eddis 

Ctesipho . Pr . G. W. M. Dasent. Geta. ; , P . F. A. O’Brien 

ree Dromo ae | | 
Parmeno . . ° R ° ° - H. Wace. 


It is hardly fair to look for perfection, or even very marked 
ability, in the performance of youthful amateur actors, but certainly 
the Zschinus of Mr. Bray and the Ctesipho of Mr. Dasent seemed 
deserving of the highest praise; and there was an elegance and 
power in Mr. O’Brien’s impersonation of Geta, which was particu- 
larly admired and loudly cheered. He threw himself, heart and soul, 
into his part, the same which three or four years ago was sustained 
equally well by his elder brother; his natural aptitude for the clas- 
sical stage-was especially apparent in his lively and amusing dialogue 
with Ctesipho, and the well-known drunken fit in the fifth act. The 
part of the droll and cunning Syrus lost nothing in the hands of Mr. 
Giles. The female characters of Sostrata and Canthara were capi- 
tally sustained by Messrs. Darley and Eddis, the former of whom 
went off into hysterics to perfection in the third act. 
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The Prologue and Epiiozue were as follows :—- 
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PROLOGUS. 


VETER! de more vetera sub penetralia 
Visum venistis quid feramus nos novi : 
uid non novatur hodié? Sed nondum Scholam 
rofana nostram temere subvertit manus 
Non ignis, atra qui tot invidus face 
Hausit theatra, ceu recens incendio 
Dilapsam in cineres Itala Muse domum 
Ploramus hodié, ut antea pioravimus 
Szclo peracto clade correptam pari ; 
Non ignis nocuit hic, nec temporum fuga 
Nec vis. Sunt qui id minentur: an credam fore 
Ut sede quisquam propria Terentium 
llat, long aut notis consuetudine 
ubeat Camenas exulare sedibus? 
on fiet herclé tantum, non fiet nefas. 
Verum nec solus ille nos amor tenet 
Non defuere nostris é Penatibus 
Docti nature arcana scrutari viri : 
Astronomus qualis ille, nuper Regiz 
ui societatis prases ereptus nece est :* 
edicus insignis alter, ante alios opem 
Menti labanti ferre presentem sciens ; > 
Noster etiam ille est, Indiam qui cortice 
Auxit febrifug4 quondam ‘—Abyssiniz plagas 
Nunc radio descripturus, castris additus 
Pergit Britannis. Alter é nostris ibi 
Explorat oras ante, et agmini viam 


Designat omnem.* Militia hec ; domi quidem 
Alumnum, donis nos qui ditavit suis 
Relatum jam gaudemus inter Judices.* 
Vivant preclari, vivant, et partos novis 
Cumulent honores! Veterum Alumnorum decus 
Sev4 quotannis mors rapax carpit manu ; 
uot illa Proceres mensibus paucis tulit ! £ 
Ergo qui restant tanto nos impensius 
Amamus ac fovemus : ergo sedulo 
Inspicere, tanquam in speculum, in vitas nos decet 
Nostrorum honestas, sumere et exemplum boni. 
Tibi vero Princeps optime, qui nunc fabulam 
Spectatum eandem, quz Patri visa est, venis, 
Domi fuit unde discas ! haud facile foris 
Virtutum specimen omnium preclarius 
Reperire possis : illius ut vestigiis 
Insistas, ultra nil opus facto sit 
Ut omni laude floreas. Tibi non labor 
Honestus sordet, nec doctrine przmia ; 
Nec qualis insit in Terentio lepor 
Novisse pigeat. Nosmet quantum in nobis est 
Operam prestamus, Tu secundus respice, 
ap ae juvenis interesse lusibus 
e dedigneris : est sua his quoque gratia : 
Est quod Principibus placuit szpius viris, 
Tibi quod placuerit forsan, ut Patri prius, 
Tua si modo pueris faveat indulgentia. 





EPILOGUS IN ADELPHOS.—1867. 


ZEscuinus—Syrus (Entering from opposite sides). 


Syr.—O noster salve! ex omni te parte beatum 
Dis fretum faustis, consilioque meo, 
#Eschine, jam video! Ascu.—Sum gratus! 
Syr.—Cur tamen, oro, 
Obductam frontem, sollicitamque geris ? 
#Escu.—Ah! nihil est ! Sva.— Nun salva domi 
res? Aiscu.—Salva! quietis 
Sed nimiz tedet! Syr.—Tam citd! (Aside.) 
Escu.—Confiteor, 
Esse aliguis cupio, Patriz et prodesse labanti ! 
Olim ut consuésti, des, Syre, consilium ! 
Syr.—Toto corde dabo ! SCH.—Monstra, qua 
me quoque possim 
Tollerehumo! Syr.—I, nubes Agronauta super. 
Glaishert comes, et flammantia mcenia mundi 
Sic Londinensis despice nocte nigr& ! 
ZEscu.—Terra magis mihi firma placet! Syr.— 
Terrestria mavis? 
O here, turpe lucrum, divitizeque placent ?— 
Incepti grandis fias cujuslibet auctor, 
Et multos operis fac tibi participes ! 
Res erit in tuto; nam certo limite damnum 


Claudetur! A®scu.—Lucri num quoque limes 
erit ?— 
Displicet id? Syr.—Coetus quidam, Socialis, 


ut aiunt, 
Congressus fam& nuper in Urbe viget ! 
Istos tu néstin? A&scu.—Sané !—Sed quem sibi 
finem 
Proponunt? His me suaseris associem ? 
Syr.—Omnino !—celebris fies! (Enter Demea)— 
id Micio vellet ! 
Explet enim hoc anno Presidis ipse vicem ! 
Dem. (from behind}—Quidnam velle ait hic fra- 
trem ?—Salvete ! (to A’sch.) Putaéram 
Te servare, tue Pamphilz amore, domum ! 
4Eschine, quidnam agitur? Syr.—Tibi dicam 
ego! Filius optat 
Monstrari hic digito, notus et esse foris ! 


* Lord Wrottesley. + Dr. A. J. Sutherland. 
© Clement R. Markham, Esq., by whose exer- 
tions the cinchona trees were obtained and con- 
veyed from Peru to India; now attached as Geo- 
grapher to the Abyssiaian expedition 








Ergd Doctores Sociales inter haberi, 
Oui curant nosmet, nostraque, Dis similes, 
Doctus et ipse parat! Dem. (in astonishment) — 
Quznam hec farrago? Quid iste 


Inceptat? (Aside) Morem sed gero, ut in- 
stitui !— 
Laudo! Syr.—Philanthropos tanquam decet, 


omnia in usus 
Vitze communes his statuisse labor ! 
Consulitur multum de coenis—deque cloacis— 
De domibus Plebis—deque dysenteriis — 
De notis—atque ignoti e scibili et omni— 
Deque impossibili—possibilique Bono. 
Quicquid agas—seu decumbas—seu mané resurgas, 
Sternutes—curras—stes—mediteris—edas— 
Ecce ! tibi Normam Mentor definit agendi, : 
Et gressus, nutrix sicut amica regit! 
Dem.—Cceptum admirandum sané! (To sch.) 
Nil feceris usquam 
Hoc melius! Sumptum protinis ipse dabo ! 
#Escu.—O lepidum caput! Syr.—Assoliti ser- 
monis abundat 
Materies! promptum est, ecce, tibi specimen ! 
Syr. (with gravity)-— 
Celandum ad corpus, retegendumve, aptior an sit 
Vestis, qualem hodie foemina pulcra gerit ? 
Se nudos an rite humeri, pectusque, querantur. 
Obscurat penitis dum stola longa pedes ?— 
Dein quibus in rebus veloci tarda puella 
Distet? Dianz h4c num magis illa placet ? 
Anne extare diu possit reverentia fatris 
Salva, gudernator si merus audierit ? 
An bené, cum tandem vix sit toga sumpta virilis, 
Jactet se senibus noscere plura puer ? 
Dem.—Hec via, et graviter tractari digna! 
ZEscu.—Peritus, 
Quicunque hos nodos solverit arte, sapit ! 
Mi crassum atque hebes ingenium ! Dem.—Faci- 
am ipse periclum ! 


4 Col. Merewether. 

© Sir caged (| Phillimore, Judge of the Admi- 
ar Court and Court of Arches. 

f Besides Lord Wrottesley, the Earl of Mayo, 
Viscount Barrington, Lord Colchester, Lord 
Aveland, have all been rernoved by death within 
the year. 
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Eschine, tracta aliquid tu populare magis ! 
(Enter Micio.) 
Ast eccum fratrem! salve! Mic.—Et vos! Syr. 
—Micio, cernis, 
Pointing to Demea) 
Discipulum dignum te, sociumque ! 
Placet ! 
Dem. (continuing the subject)— 
inter Etonenses, Hergensesque omnibus annis 
Certamen, Lordi quod celebratur agro, 
Excutias argumentis sapientér—an istud 
Ingenuo prosit plus, noceatve, gregi! 
Excitat hos virtus avdis que immensa cupido ; 
Angliace florem pubis arena capit ! 
#scu.—Tum quz compositis vis, 
membris ! 
‘Imitating the postures of cricket) 
Lumina fixa—manus prompta — agilesque 
pedes— 
Turning to Micio) 
En! Athletarum, baculique, pileque Patronus 
(Pointing to Demea) 
Prodiitipse Pater ! Mic.—Vix mihi credibile est ! 
Hem! Quid, frater, ais? Tervestrium an iste 
Globorum 
Usus rit animos erudiat juvenum ? 
An prosit pueris, ut va.rz huic usque Palestrz 
Concedat Praxis Virgiliana locum ? 
Adde, quod insano fervent vicina tumultu 
Compita, tota via, ac curribus obstruitur ; 
Purpura czruleo quin conflictata colori 
Accendit partes in fera bella duas! 
Et male celatis iras matrum atque sororum 
Alea fortunz provocat ancipitis ! 
Jamque reportaté palm&, campoque relicto, 
Victam pars victrix vocibus insequitur ! 
Hz reduces sibi plaudentes per strata vehuntur ! 
Hz tacitze mussant, torquet et ora dolor ! 
Dem.—Non temer® hzc culpanda! SA/y-entia 
nam socialis 
Vera illa est ! agere hinc discitur atque pati ! 
Ah ! pereant Musz ! pereant Greeca atque Latina! 
Floreat at lusus nobilis ille pilz ! 


Mic.— 


ac solertia 


Nuge Latine. . & 


Mic.—Tune facis flocci Musas? Dzm.—Con- 
sentit in istud, 
Dira minans, critici vox hodierna gregis ! 
Vile ‘‘Poétarum” cur “ Corpus,” et Historico- 
rum, 
Tot rodendo annos nostra Juventa terat ? 
Cedant Scriptores, fuerint quicunque, vetusti ! 
Tractamus nos res, non mera verba, Sophi ! 
—_ didem totum superat (taking up 7he Times 
rta una diurna ! 
Millius et multd major Aristotele est ! 
Mic.—Credo, unum docuit saltem illos Grecia ; 
amicos 
Tutoresque procul pellere ab urbe suos ! 
Dem.—Id nihil est! Summ4 contendere nervo- 
rum vi 
Ingenuos juvenes laus ea vera manet ! 
Precipites se dent, saltent, luctentur, anhelent, 
Vitam ipsam absumant! Muic.—Sanus an ista 
probas ? 
Nonne recens dictum Chirurgi territat? Dem.— 
stu 
Futile et absurdum ridiculumque puto ! 
Mic. — Tune adolescentes perdis? Frananda 
juventa est ! 
Desipit illa zetas, in vetitumque ruit ! ! 
Dem.—Non memor es, facili ingenio, mi frate-, 
ut olim 
Permisti natis omnia vota meis ? 
Cur mos mutatus? Quz hezc inconstantia? Mic. 
—Tu me 
Rides? Drem.—Jam gladio hunc ipse suo 
jugulo! 
At nostris Bellum Sociale hoc cesset Adelphis ! 
Sumamus jam nos festum hilaremque diem ! 
Vosque hodié siquid vidistis forte jocosi, 
Plaudite, qudd festo fugerit hora pede ! 
Sed si nostra tulit pro risu Fabula somnos 
Plaudite, qudd fessis jam licet ire domum ! 
Unum at jam restat! Sociali nempe Professor 
Eminet ante alios, doctus in arte, Coquus ! 
Auspice eo, variz coéunt sententiz in unum! 
Vos sitis ‘paritér plausibus unanimes ! 


$2 G 


NUG# LATIN£.—No. XXIII. 


EVENING. 
EVENING now from purple wings 
Sheds the grateful gifts she brings ; 
Brilliant drops bedeck the mead ; 
Cooling breezes shake the reed ; 
Shake the reed, and curl the stream, 
Silver’d o’er with Cynthia’s beam ; 
Near the chequer’d lonely grove 


Hears and keeps thy secrets, Love. 


S. JOHNSON. 


N.S. 1868, VoL. V. 





| Aura levis 


VESPERA. 


MUNERA diffundit, 
alas, 
Vespera, largiri que reditura solet : 
Frigidulo gracilis Zephyro vibratur arundo, 
Et madidum exornat gemmea gutta 
solum. 


roseas dum concutit 


crispat tranquilli fluminis 
gequor, : 
Qua dubia in tacité luna renidet aqua ; 
Vicinumque nemus timidos non fallit 
amantes, 
Ut secreta loquax verba susurret Amor. 


E, BICKERSTETH. 


“ 
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DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS. 


SAN the second day of July, 1714, at Weissenwangen, was 
™ born a Bohemian child whose name, now immortalised, did 
then but belong to the chief forester of the Prince de 
Lobkowitz—for such was the father of Christopher Gliick. 
Unprophetic were friends and neighbours that the child 
whose cry was then first heard in the world would some day thrill it 
with harmony ; for so careless were they in chronicling the exact date 
of his birth, that in after years it was with difficulty elucidated as above 
stated ; and although, for the few first summers of his life, the boy might 
have been seen listening with delight to the singing of birds im his 
native forest home, he soon disappeared from its neighbourhood 
altogether, for his father died, and he was sent to the city of Prague—- 
probably at the expense of the Prince de Lobkowitz—there to learn 
music in one of those popular schools which have done so much to 
develop German, and especialiy Bohemian, talent. The orphan boy 
was poor in all save genius and courage; his genius soon displayed 
itself on various instruments—especially on the violoncello—and his 
courage was manifested when, at or about fourteen years of age, he 
travelled to Vienna—as a strolling musician, it is supposed—there to 
pursue his studies, and to support himself by the exercise of his talents. 

Some years later—years they must have been of thrift and hard work 
—he went to Italy, and there placed himself under the direction of the 
great musician, San Martini ; but it was not until 1741 that Gliick’s first 
opera, “ Artaxerxes,” was placed on the stage at Milan. 

This, being followed by others, attracted sufficient notice for the young 
composer to be invited to London, there to produce an opera afterwards 
known as “La Chute des Géants,” but which only attained a very 
moderate success in England. With the composer Arne, however, 
Gliick was in this country associated, there being much sympathy 
between them in point of classical dramatic tastes and literary pursuits ; 
and as Arne’s wife was a vocalist of the first order, the Bohemian 
musician found consolation in their society for professional disappoint- 
ment, and resolved to profit by English criticism, as was proved on his 
return to Vienna by the amelioration of his style. Working on with the 
same courage dauntlessly displayed by him in combating the difficulties 
of his earlier life, Gliick accomplished his chef-@auvre, “Orfeo,” in 
which opera sublime and pathetic strains alternately succeed each other, 
and, as declares a French biographer of Gliick, to whom we are indebted 
for some facts above glanced at, ‘‘ Rien de plus suave, de plus pathétique 
que les accents d’Orphée apaisant graduellement la fureur des esprits 
infernaux.” 

It was in 1764 that Gliick completed his great opera of ‘ Orfeo,” and 
in 1765 he produced a little oféra de circonstance on the marriage of the 
Emperor Joseph, son of Maria Theresa Queen-Empress of Austria,—a 








* “Letters of Distinguished Musicians. Gliick, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, 
Mendelssohn.” Translated from the German by Lady Wallace. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co, 1867. 
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proof of the estimation in which by that time he was held at the Court 
of Vienna. His association there with Metastasio, the Italian poet, 
sheds a lustre on the Court that protected them both, and to them the 
young Archduchess Marie Antoinette owed the best part of her educa- 
tion before her departure from Vienna. ‘That she herself believed this 
was evinced by her summoning Gliick to Versailles soon after her own 
arrival there as Dauphiness; for she desired that that great Bohemian 
composer should prove, by his interpretation of them, “what fine 
harmonies French poems and tragedies could produce ;” and this in 
opposition to Piccini, the celebrated Italian composer and musical 
protégé of Madame du Barry. But, as few readers can forget the musical 
feud which then arose in France betwixt Gliickistes and Piccinistes, 
or the dramatic politics of that time, when the lively satirist, Beaumar- 
chais (“ Figaro ”), stepped upon the scene with his “ Barber of Seville,” 
it is needless here to recount with what energy Gliick was alternately 
attacked and defended by French critics, his friends or foes, or with 
what enthusiasm Marie Antoinette meanwhile protected his “ Armida” 
and “Iphigenia,” and eventually accepted his dedication to her—his 
“especial benefactress””—of that chef-d’euvre, long studied at Vienna, 
“ Orphée et Euridice : Tragic Opera in Three Acts ; given for the first 
time by the Royal Academy of Music, August 2, 1774, chez Des 
Lauriers.” 

Scarcely three months had elapsed since Marie Antoinette, “ Aetite 
reine de vingt ans,” had ascended the throne of France, when Gliick’s 
great tragic opera thus appeared under her special protection ; and the 
foregoing slight biographical sketch of that composer may possibly help 
to give an additional interest to the collection of his Letters, now trans- 
lated from the German and offered to the English public by Lady 
Wallace ; for it is remarkable that a writer possessing such powers of 
patient research, as she has evinced in the work before us, should have 
neglected to place some account of Gliick’s life before his epistolary 
correspondence now under notice. And more especially is this omission 
unaccountable when Lady Wallace in her Preface says :—‘‘ The name 
of Gliick is associated with a revolution in music. He propounded 
principles which were generally unacceptable, and he never faltered in 
what he supposed to be his duty. His letters tell the story of a man 
assured of the truth of his convictions.” Why did not Lady Wallace 
tell the story of ‘he man herself? Had she done so it might have left 
us a larger margin here for quotations from her translations of his 
letters. Nevertheless, we must thank Lady Wallace for reminding us of 
the English Dr. Burney’s description of Gliick, when, in 1773, he paid 
a visit to him in the Faubourg St. Mare :— 

“‘He (Gliick) is very well housed there ; has a pretty garden, and a 
great number of neat and elegantly furnished rooms. He has no 
children. Madame Gliick, and his niece who lives with him, came to 
receive us at the door, as well as the veteran composer himself. He is 
much pitted with the small-pox, and very coarse in figure and look, 
but was soon got into good humour ; and he talked, sang, and played.” 
As will be seen by the date above given, this visit of Dr. Burney to 
Gliick occurred before the accession of Marie Antoinette to the throne, 
and consequently before the representation of “ Orphée et Euridice.” 
F 2 
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But, even after that great triumph of his life, Gliick was still so harassed 
by adverse criticism that in Nov. 1779, we find him, through the 
medium of Lady Wallace, writing from Vienna thus: “.... I mean to 
write no more operas...... I have finished my career ; my age and 
the annoyances I lately met with in Paris about my opera ' ‘ Narcisse’ 

have for ever disgusted me from again writing operas... .. . 

In 1786, Gliick made his will, in which he appointed his “ dear wife, 
Anna Von Gliick, née Bergin,” his heir, “sole and exclusive,” and in 
1787 he died of apoplexy at Vienna. 

Various are the professional thoughts of Gliick presented by Lady 
Wallace’s translation of some of his letters ; but with regard to biography, 
or autobiography, she has been more liberal in her notice of Bach,—not 
the great “ Johann Sebastian Bach, Capellmeister, and finally Music- 
Director at Leipzig,” but Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, one of the four 
eminently musical sons of that celebrated composer. 

Carl Bach, though allowed space in Lady Wallace’s pages to tell the 
story of his own life, was, on the whole, such a prosperous man that it 
is surprising he should have felt impelled to write about himself. His 
father had paved the way for him in his profession. ‘“ What’s in a 
name?” A great deal, as proved by Carl Bach. And in 1744, “I 
married,” says he, “Johanna Maria Danneman, daughter of a Berlin 
wine merchant, the fruits of this marriage being two sons and a 
daughter, all now living.” 

Dr. Burney, in his “ Journal of a Tour,” mentions having visited Carl 
Bach at Hamburg, and “found with him three or four rational and 
well-bred persons, his friends, besides his own family, consisting of 
Madame Bach, his eldest son, who practises the law, and his daughter. 
The instant I entered,” says Dr. Burney, “he conducted me upstairs 
into a large and elegant music-room, furnished with pictures, drawings, 
and prints of more than one hundred and fifty eminent musicians..... . 
After I had looked at these, M. Bach was so obliging as to sit down to 
his Silbermann clavichord, and favourite instrument, upon which he 
played three or four of his choicest and most difficult compositions with 
the delicacy, precision, and spirit, for which he is so justly celebrated 
among his countrymen...... He is now fifty-nine, rather short in 
stature, with black hair and eyes, and brown complexion ; has a very 
animated countenance, and is of a cheerful and lively disposition.” 
And yet this prosperous and domesticated Carl Bach was in some sort 
“‘the founder of pianoforte music, in the same way that Gliick is that 
of the Musical Drama.” He was born in 1714, the same year as that 
in which Gliick is affirmed to have first seen the light, and died in 
1788, the year after that of Gliick’s death. 

Joseph Haydn! We here salute that glorious composer, who, in 
Lady Wallace’s volume, follows Carl Bach ; and as his biography and 
autobiography are both there given, the reader of leisure, interested 
in the subject, will do well to consult them for himself, together with 
the various letters following them, most of which are addressed to Frau 
V. Genzinger, his “fair musical friend,” who sends him her music, 
whose young daughter appears at one time to have been his pupil, and 
between whose family and himself much sympathy existed. Most so, 
however, with the talented fair Frau herself, to whom Haydn in June, 
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1790, writes: “Friends! What dolI say? One true friend ; there are 
no longer any true friends, but one female friend. Oh, yes! no doubt, 
I still have one, but she is far away...... May God bless her, and 
may she never forget me. Meanwhile, I kiss your hands a thousand 
times.” 

In the course of these letters there are many pleasant glimpses of 
various facts in Haydn’s long life. Born March 21, 1733, he inherited 
from his father—a common wheelwright in the market-town of Rohran, 
Lower Austria—a love of music; for Haydn’s father had learned or 
taught himself to play the harp, and on Sunday he played his songs, 
while Haydn’s mother sang them. Never did Haydn himself forget 
those simple songs, or how he himself, as a child of five years, was wont 
to sit beside his parents, “and taking a piece of wood in his right hand, 
scrape away at his left shoulder, pretending to play the violin.” 

In his seventh year, however, these humble home delights came to an 
end, for the boy was adopted by the Capellmeister Von Reutter, who 
placed him in the Capell Haus at Vienna, for the purpose of educating 
the musical genius already manifested by him. Soon did the young 
Haydn sing soprano both at St. Stephen’s and at Court, for he was a 
chorister ; but at sixteen years of age he lost his voice. Not less did he 
continue his musical studies with ardour; and, one opportunity after 
another favouring him, he was eventually removed from Vienna to 
Estoras, and there appointed Capellmeister to his Highness Prince 
Esterhazy, in whose service he continued for many years, and “ hoped 
to live and die.” 

But the Prince died, and Haydn, having inherited a pension for life of 
1000 florins, and being invited professionally to London, set off thither 
when he was sixty years of age, and upon that occasion embraced for 
the last time his pupil Mozart. Mozart, indeed, strove to prevent 
Haydn’s departure. ‘ Papa,” said he, “‘ you have had no training for 
the great world, and can speak but few languages.” ‘‘ My language,” 
replied Haydn, “is understood all over the world.” “ Mozart,” as Lady 
Wallace tells us, ‘ would not leave his revered friend the whole day. 
He dined with him (at Vienna), and at the moment of their separation 
said, with tears in his eyes, ‘ We shall, no doubt, now take our last fare- 
well in this life!’ Haydn, too, was deeply affected, interpreting these 
words as referring to himself, the old man ; but scarcely had a year 
elapsed when he had to make the following entry in his diary, ‘ Mozart 
died, December 5, 1791.’” 

Great were Haydn’s professional exploits in London, where, however, 
an adverse clique attempted to bring forward his pupil Pleyel in opposi- 
tion to him; but by the good feeling subsisting between these two 
musicians, such cruel attempts to make them rivals were overcome. 

A Doctor’s degree was meanwhile conferred on Haydn at Oxford, 
and in the same letter recording this fact, addressed to the “ dearest and 
kindest lady,” Frau V. Genzinger, he mentions a visit he had lately paid 
to the Duke of York’s country seat, by express invitation of the Prince 
of Wales (George IV.). “The Prince presented me,” says Hadyn, “to 
the Duchess (a daughter of the King of Prussia), who received me very 
graciously, and said many flattering things. She is the most charming 
lady in the world, possesses much intelligence, plays the piano, and 
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sings pleasingly. I stayed two days there:.... No compositions 
played but Haydn’s. I directed the symphonies at the piano. The 
sweet little lady sat close beside me at my left hand, and hummed all 
the pieces from memory, having heard them so repeatedly in Berlin. 
The Prince of Wales sat at my right hand, and accompanied me very 
tolerably on the violoncello. They made me sing, too. ‘The Prince of 
Wales is having me painted just now, and the portrait is to be hung up 
in his private sitting-room. The Prince of Wales is the handsomest 
man on the face of God's earth; he has an extraordinary love of music, 
and a great deal of feeling, but very little money. Vota dene, this is 
entre nous.” 

As Haydn thus alludes to his own portrait, and as one of him is pre- 
fixed to the collection of his Letters now before us, it is interesting to 
look at it. But Haydn was no longer young when it was taken, and 
though the fire of his immortal genius may still have illumined his 
features in life, they look heavy; the nose large and long; the jaw 
massive, with under-lip projecting ; the eye penetrating, but overhung 
by somewhat bushy eyebrow; the head, on which is worn a carefully- 
combed and curled wig with long pigtail, bent forward on the chest, which 
defect is increased by the large folded coat-collar standing up high at 
the nape of the neck ;—and yet, though heavy, Haydn’s countenance 
is benevolent, and must have been susceptible, when animated by the 
spirit within, of emotional and varied expression, of sublime inspiration, 
and of human hope or fear. 

“As for myself, now an old man,” Haydn writes in 1799, “I only 
hope that the critics may not handle my “ Creation” with too great 
severity, and be too hard on it ;” by which passage this great master 
only proves the truth of his own assertion, that “ his Heavenly Father 
had preserved him all his life long from conceit and arrogance.” 

Meek was this great genius ; so much so, that when he heard that the 
Parisian artists had embellished the “Creation,” he wrote to them, 
generously declaring his appreciation of their talents, and protesting 
that they had “ earned the right to share in the applause the composi- 
tion has called forth.” “Yes, gentlemen,” Haydn nobly added, “ yes, 
you have crowned my grey hairs, and strewed flowers on the brink of 
my grave. My heart cannot express what it feels, nor can I write to 
you all my profound gratitude and devotion. You will yourselves know 
how to estimate these feelings ; you, gentlemen, who cultivate the arts 
from enthusiasm, and not from self-interest, and who regard the gifts of 
fortune as nothing, but fame as everything. —Haypn.” 

Traces of the same liberal spirit are to be found in Haydn’s “ Last 
Will and Testament,” a copy of which Lady Wallace has inserted in the 
interesting volume before us. 

Haydn died at Vienna, as before said, in 1809, but his works are im- 
mortal. 

Without those works to study, would the genius of Weber, Haydn’s 
successor, in the pages before us, ever have been developed as it was? 
Upon this point Lady Wallace would have given us better means of 
forming an opinion had she prefixed a biographical sketch of Weber to 
his numerous Letters now presented to the English public by her. 

As few general readers have time to sift for themselves into some 
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facts, without which Weber's letters might never have been written, it 
may be pardonable here briefly to state that Carl Maria Von Weber, 
born Dec. 18, 1786, at Eutin, Holstein, was the son of a baron, and 
major in the German armies, whose taste for music and painting was, 
as an amateur, remarkable. The young Carl, first taught by his own 
father to play and to paint, was, at a very early age, placed by him 
under such musical direction as seemed most likely to foster his one great 
talent ; and it is scarcely, therefore, to be wondered at that by twelve 
years of age, the boy had composed six “‘petites figures pour le clavecin.” 
At thirteen years of age he wrote his first opera, ‘‘ Die Macht der Liebe 
und des Weins” (The Might of Love and Wine), and various other 
pieces, which, at a later date, he threw into the fire. 

As early as November, 1800, the young Weber's opera, “‘ The Wood 
Maiden,” was successfully represented, not only at the Theatre Royal 
of Munich, but afterwards at Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Prague. 
But far from being spoilt by this premature success, he, in 1803, volun- 
tarily placed himself under the “ sure guidance of the celebrated Abbé 
Vogler ;” and so entirely did Weber submit himself to it, that for two 
whole years he renounced composition, and gave himself up to the 
study of great masters (Haydn included), and to an analysis of their 
chefs d’euvre. It was at that time Weber first became acquainted with 
the Tyrolese, Johann Gansbacher, his fellow pupil under Vogler, and to 
whom most of his correspondence, now translated by Lady Wallace, is 
addressed, Ginsbacher being always Weber’s “ Dearest and best friend 
and brother in harmony.” 

In 1804 Weber was appointed Director of Music at Breslau; and in 
1806 the Duke Eugéne of Wurtemberg, a most enlightened protector of 
fine arts, invited him to take up his abode in Silesia, and in the society 
of that Prince did Weber dwell there until the political events of the 
time compelled them to separate. An asylum was then offered to 
Weber by Prince Louis (of Wurtemberg), at Stuttgard; and there, 
amongst other things, Weber produced his .opera of “ Sylvana,” which 
indeed was but another and more finished edition of his “ Wood 
Maiden,” before mentioned. 

Great though his genius, Weber was still but little known in name 
to the musical world at large, until, in 1812, a great patriotic. revival 
taking place in his native land, he set twelve of the warrior songs of 
Keerner to music, and these being published under the title of “ Leier 
und Schwert (Lyre and Sword), won for him fame, and the appointment 
of Director of Music at the Opera of Prague. 

In 1816 Weber was at Berlin; there he published some of his most 
beautiful sonatas ; but his chef d’wuvre was yet to come ; and it was not 
until June 18, 1821, that it did come in the form of “ Der Freyschiitz” 
(Le Franc Tireur), which glorious opera was then performed at the 
Keenigstadt theatre. Fame, then, at last crowned Weber with unfading 
laurels ; and, meantime, he had loved and married. In July, 1814, he 
had written to his beloved friend Gansbacher, before alluded to, “ It is 
Madlle. Caroline Brand, whom I fervently love, and daily do I pray to 
es that He will vouchsafe to make her a little better than the rest of 

er sex.” 
Writing from Berlin, Dec. 1816, he mentions his completion of the 
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third book of “ Lyre and Sword,” then adds :—“ On the rgth I invited 
my dearest friends to an oyster feast, and was betrothed to my beloved 
Lina. If she remain steady all this year, and I succeed in getting a 
tolerably good appointment, she will then leave the theatre, and become 
my wife. On the 2oth she left for Dresden, where she played five 
times.” 

In March, 1817, he writes from Dresden of his appointment as Royal 
Saxon Capellmeister and Director of the German Opera, and in 1818 
says :—“ November 4th was my wedding-day, which was kept in the 
quietest way. . . but in all cheerfulness and happiness... .” Then 
follow letters chiefly on professional subjects, but here and there giving 
forth bright gleams of Weber’s domestic life, and telling of the birth of 
children. Above all things he seems anxious to prove to Gansbacher 
how his wife sympathised in his friendship for that companion of his 
youth and early studies: “ My Lina,” he writes in 1822, “My Lina feels 
just as I do. May God prosper your work, and my faithful efforts!” 
Weber was no longer solitary in his home ; but his health was rapidly 
declining. He had achieved great fame, but not for long did he remain 
on earth to enjoy it. 

In 1811 he had written thus: “ Weighed down by struggling against 
adverse circumstances I have attained so much apparent calmness that 
few, under my cheerful, nay, even gay, exterior, are likely to discover 
the grief that consumes me, oppressing and irritating both body and 
soul. Does the wave rise only under pressure? Only under pressure 
does the steel spring show its elasticity? And have unfavourable cir- 
cumstances and conditions alone given birth to great men ?” 

In 1824, and in the full tide of success, Weber writes: “I am at 
this moment in treaty with London..... I am very delicate, and 
suffering.” He came to London at last, by way of Paris ; in which latter 
city he was welcomed with such enthusiasm that, in a letter to his wife, 
he declared that he really could not attempt to describe it lest the paper 
on which he wrote should blush. At Ems, also, he sojourned on his 
way. It was in 1824 that Weber, having been requested to write an 
opera for Covent Garden, had adopted the subject of Oberon, an ideal 
one suited to him: and in July, 1826, the great master died in London, 
on the same night when his latest opera, “‘ Oberon,” was performed. 

Away from fatherland, and longing to return to it,—away from wife 
and children, yet yearning to behold them once more, Weber was 
soothed in his last days by the friendship of Sir George Smart, Fiirs- 
tenau, and Moscheles. To them all he spoke of his approaching journey 
home, not thinking how soon, and in what way, that journey would be 
accomplished. ‘I must go back to my own,” said Weber, during the 
last evening of his earthly existence. Sir George Smart was most anxious 
concerning his guest, Weber ; but the latter declined to have any one 
watch by his bedside. “God reward you all for your kind love to me,” 
said he to his three friends above-named, when bidding them all his last 
“‘ good night.” Having given “ his white, transparent, trembling hand to 
all, he wound up his watch with his usual, punctilious care; then, with 
all that charm of amiability for which he was conspicuous through life, 
he murmured his thanks..... and said, ‘ Now let me sleep!’” The 
next morning the watch was still ticking, but Weber had “ gone home.” 
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“ His head rested on his left hand, as if in tranquil sleep—not the 
slightest trace of pain or suffering on his noble features. The soul, 
yearning for the dear objects of his affection, had burst its earthly 
covering and fled. ‘The immortal master was not dead. He had gone 
home.” So declares his son, Baron Max Maria Von Weber, in a biography 
quoted by Lady Wallace. 

Weber’s funeral rites were celebrated with all due and solemn magni- 
ficence at St. Mary’s, Moorfields, when Mozart’s Requiem was per- 
formed ; but in 1844 his mortal remains were transferred to Dresden, 
“all the musical corps of every institute in Dresden and an endless 
mass of friends following. The ceremony was at an end, the torches 
extinguished, the crowds dispersed ; but by the light of two candles still 
burning on the altar might be seen the form of a middle-aged woman, 
who had flung herself upon the bier, while a pale young man knelt in 
prayer by her side.” 

“ My Lina feels just as I do,” had Weber written long ago ; and Time, 
though it brought back his dead body to his country, could not restore 
to his Lina the perfect sympathy she had lost with him. 

On the 11th day of October, 1860, a fine statue of Weber was 
inagurated at Dresden. Forty years did Weber live, and just forty years 
have passed away since he died; but his music stirs the pulse, and 
echoes in the hearts of thousands of human beings born since Fame— 
long and patiently waited for by him—first proclaimed Weber immortal. 


To the letters of Gliick, Bach, Haydn, and Weber, Lady Wallace 
adds some few hitherto unpublished ones, written by Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy ; but as most readers are well acquainted with that pure- 
minded composer’s correspondence, not long since given to the world in 
a larger form, it is not thought necessary here to advert to this fragment 
of it, except to say that it is translated with the same graceful ease which 
generally characterises the interesting volume before us; upon which 
volume it is hoped that one or two slight biographical sketches con- 
tained in the above notice may help to throw some additional light. 


IO 


NEWS FOR THE PLAYGROUND. 


HEARTY welcome to a new and improved edition of an 
old friend, who has amused more than one generation 
already, and who is likely to amuse a good many to come! 
Here we have the “ Boys’ Own Book,” handsomely bound 
in crimson and gold, with the same pattern on the back as 

of yore, the same delicately and gracefuly illustrated title-pages, with 

the gold rims ; the same venerable tail-pieces, so cleverly drawn and so 
full of sly humour ; the same dear old pictures of the good-tempered 
little boys, with big round heads, immense lay-over collars, and panta- 
loons braced well up under the arms and within an inch or two of the 
neck, What respect we had for those model schoolboys who were 
never without a broad, if a somewhat unmeaning smile, who were always 
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so intent on their games, and who were never sulky or free with their 
fists—as our own companions were apt to be when they had an extra 
allowance of impositions, and SyLvANUS URBAN was some years 
younger than he is at present. We had a deep admiration for those 
well-behaved boys, and couldn’t for a moment believe that the benevo- 
lent schoolmaster with the white hair, the Quaker’s hat and the gaiters, 
kept a cane or a birch in his desk. There were one or two pictures 
that possessed a delightful dash of mystery, particularly those in con- 
nection with chemistry and optics. We could never quite understand 
the view of the city trying so hard to stand topsy-turvy ; we had not 
the slightest sympathy with the arithmetical puzzles, or with the aggra- 
vatingly demure young gentleman who looked solemn and counted on 
his fingers, in the head-piece to it. Those of the rising generation 
who are lucky enough to get the new edition of the “ Boys’ Own Book” 
as a Christmas or birthday present, will find besides the “ original ” cuts 
of lads in spasmodic attitudes, and directing cricket-bats towards various 
points of the compass, of pigeons and other pets, and of rabbits with 
great long ears that always seem in their owner’s way, delightful sketches 
of dapperly-dressed young ladies playing Aunt Sally and croquet, of 
shadow pantomimes, the basket trick, and of a good many other persons 
and things that it would take a whole page of THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE merely to catalogue. 

The “ Boys’ Own Book” would be cheap at a couple of guineas— 
at least we used to think so of such books in byegone days—but with 
its many improvements and additions, it is a marvel of cheapness, and 
will be an unfailing fund of delight and instruction to its possessors. 
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Svivanus Grban, 


Sin scire labores, 


uzere, age: queerenti pagina nostra patet. 
2 age: q pag P 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.] 


FAMILY OF FOE OR DEFOE. 


1. Mr. Urnsan,—Are any of your 
readers in possession of facts with regard 
to the family of Fooe, Foe, or De Foe, 
who must have been at one time yeoman 
at Elton in Huntingdonshire ? 

Chalmers and Wilson both accept the 
story that the great Daniel Defoe was 
grandson of the farmer at Elton. Now, 
on the other hand, Chadwick rather 
stoutly denies the fact, and states that he 
can find no trace of such a family in those 
parts. Again, the Rector of Elton (with 
whom I put myself in communication) 
has ina most courteous letter informed 
me that, after a diligent search in his 
registers, he can find no trace of such a 
family, Yet I know from half a dozen 
sources, that such a family was in such a 
parish, at such a time. Can any of your 
correspondents throw a light on this 
question ? 

One way of accounting for this singular 


THE BARNSLEYS OF 


2. Mr. Ursan,—Nash, in his ‘* Wor- 
cestershire ” (1799), vol. i. p. 155, says of 
Barndesley Hall, Bromsgrove: “ This 
seat of ancient gentry, as Mr. Habingdon 
styles it, is pleasantly situated on the 
skirt of the Lickey hill. In the time of 
Edward I. it was called Brandeley, men- 
tioned before among the villages existing 
at that time in Bromesgrove. Afterward 
it obtained the name of Barndesley with- 
out much variation, and then of Barnsley. 
There is reason to suppose that a family 
of the same name lived here from a very 
early period, though no authentic evi- 
dence fixes it sooner than the reign of 
Edward III. They were descended from 
the Ardens of Parkhall in Warwickshire. 
Barndesley Hall was in the possession of 
a Mr. Barndesley in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth (Habingdon MSS.); and William 





darkness is, that the Foes were dissenters, 
and that, therefore, not being baptised 
into the church, their names are not on 
the parish register. But old Foe of Elton 
was hardly a dissenter, for he kept a pack 
of hounds. I never came across a greater 
puzzle in my life. Chadwick is positive 
that no such family ever existed at Elton, 
and the present rector confirms him. 
Yet the great Daniel himself, in his 
* Appeal to honour and justice,” and else- 
where, distinctly asserts that his grand- 
father was a yeoman at Elton (two miles 
from Fotheringay), and even gives the 
names of his grandfather’s hounds. It is 
not an uninteresting question : one would 
like to have a discussion on the matter in 
the pages of Syivanus Ursan.—I am, 
&e., 
H. Kryestey. 


Wargrave, Henley-on-Thames. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Barnesley, of Barnesley Hall, gent., en- 
tered his pedigree at the visitation of 
Worcestershire, anno 1634 (C. 30, F. 107 
in Coll. Armor).” 

At p. 163 of the same volume, Nash 
says that “in the middle aile of the 
church (Bromsgrove) lieth one of the 
ancient family of Barnesley, of Barnesley 
Hall. The brass plate on which was the 
inscription is taken away.” 

I have in my possession a manuscript 
copy of a pedigree of the Barnsley family, 
the early part of which was written upon 
parchment by one of that name long 
since deceased. The original was lent to 
me several years ago by a member of the 
family, a female, whose needy circum- 
stances illustrate, the strange declensions 
and vicissitudes of the families of ancient 
gentlefolks. As the information con- 
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tained in the pedigree is somewhat 
curious, I transcribe the same for your 
pages. The heading runs as follows :— 


“The Barnsley family came in with 
William the Conqueror, and possessed an 
estate of £1500 p* annum. William 
Barnsley, Esq., was worth £300 p. ann. 
at Suedey Hall. His whole estate was 
valued at about £1700 p.ann. V. Am- 
bassador’s Travels, p. 81 and 131, Fo. 
Edit. London, 1662. There is a reputed 
thigh bone of a giant preserved at Barnsley 
Hall. I measured it in the small 1 f. 2 
circumference. It is clasped with iron, 
and locked on the old staircase. There is 
a handsome brick gateway remains, and 
an old hall built of oak; above are oak 
beams screwed to the floor, and sup- 
porters of the same wood. The remains 
of the old house is brickwork with stone 
coins, windows, and the rest was burnt. 
The father, William, and his son John’s 
pictures in small oval gilt frames was left 
to Mrs. Katherine Giffard by Mrs. Mack- 
low by will, which are in that family, 
hung over the chimney at Chillington in 
Staffordshire. I have an excellent portrait 
of that ancestor hung over the best room 
up stairs at Charingworth, with a beard 
quite down to his middle, and his gown 
clasp’d with jewels, the gift of Mr. Roden 
of Quat by Bridgenorth, whose wife Mary 
desired him to leave it to me by legacy. 
Old Mr. W™ B. had a white horse that 
kneel’d down for him to mount and get 
off, and a white bear that waited on him, 
which rifled a higler’s pots while he was 
within, but after some merriment he was 
paid for them. He died by cutting a 
corn and its bleeding profusely. His son 
John disinherited his son Henry of Barns- 
ley Hall, and gave great portions to his 
daughters, leaving his eldest son only £50 
a year, who being an officer in the Parlia- 
ment Army drove off his fathers est* fat 
cattle to feast with his companions at 
Bromsgrove. Dr. Atwood of Worcest. 
told me of a gentleman’s passing by 
Barnsley Hall saw 3 Barnsleys in a direct 
line cracking nuts together, and observed 
that Death very seldom came that way. 
One of them replied It is very true, but 
when he did he took them by clusters.” 


Then follow several notes which are 
referred to by letters and a mark in the 
pedigree, as—“ In the parish register 
at Broomsgrove, 1591—1664. W. Regis- 
ter office at Worcester, 1590—1711. Con- 
sulted y* Register office at Lichfield, 1562 
—1667. H. Herald’s office.” 

The ancestor was Reginald Barnsley, 
against whose name is put the reference, 


“H. c. 2. 30.” He married “ Daughter 
of Tibson. H.”, by whom he had issue : 
“Nicholas Barnsley, of Barnsley Hall, 
Worcester, H.”, who married “ Lee of 
Kingsnorton, H.”, by whom he had issue 
three sons, namely, “John Barnsley, H. 
1559 living”; “Gilbert, H. ¢. 33, 34”; 
and “John, H. ec. 33, 34. Claim from 
this a Charles Grand (sic) & Capt" of a 
troop of horse in C. 1°.” The first-named 
son, John, married Ann Arden of War- 
wickshire (H.), by whom he had issue : 
“ William Barnsley, Esq., of Barnsley 
Hall in Worcest*, 1 mile N. of Boars- 
grove, b. in 1584, d. 1660, set 126.” 

This is the William Barnsley who is 
referred to by Nash, and who is men- 
tioned in the heading of the pedigree. 
If the dates of his birth and death may 
be relied upon, he was a marvel of lon- 
gevity. He married three wives, of whom 
the first was “ Ann, daughter of Cox of 
Ceeve, Gloucest®”; another, Mary; and 
another, “Tady Editha Peckham; ob‘ 
he 100, she 17 ; her tombstone in Broms- 
grove church, d. 1640” (then follows a X 
referring to the notes), “of Dumbleton, 
Glouces*”. William Barnsley “is said to 
have had 12 children”; but only ten are 
marked on the pedigree, and there is no 
line to tell who was the mother of any of 
them. The first child was (1) ‘‘ Thomas 
Barnsley, gent., d. 1641, x,” who married 
“ Mary, d. 1640, xX.” The second child 
was (2) ‘‘John Barnsley, Esq., X b. 1593. 
Merch‘ in Moscow 1634, X d. 1661. Will 
proved by W. Humph. Low 1662. Left 
Simpson of Bendly all his lands.” He 
married “ Anne, X d. 1616.” The third 
child was (3) “ William Barnsley of 
Hartlebury in Worcestershire,” who mar- 
ried “Anne, daughter of Rich’ Coning- 
esby, of Nennufolers (?)in Worcestershire.” 
Another child was (4) “ Mary B., b.in 1595, 
mar. the Baron of Raymond, 1610, d. in 
1658. V. Ambassador’s Travels into Mus., 
131.” Another was (5) “ Edmund Barns- 
ley, gent" x d.1654. Will provd at Doctors 
Commons 1655 by Anne, his sister.” 
The other children were, (6) Richard ; 
(7) Henry, born in 1602, X ; (8) Pene- 
lope ; (9) “ Anne, wife to Griffith ;” and 
(10) Elizabeth. William Barnsley, the 
third child, had issue by his wife, Anne, 
“Richard Barnsley, of Lambeth, living 
1623,” who married “ Anne, daught. of 
Pickering, of Tukmersh, Northampton- 
shire.” 

John Barasley, who died in 1661, had 
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issue by his wife, Anne, five children, 
namely, (1) “ Henry Barnsley, living 


1660, of Burcott. His f* left him only 
£50p. annum.” He married “ the grand- 
daugh. of Liggon, a mercer’s daugh" of 
Bromsgrove.” (2) “ William Barnsley. 
Liv‘ at Moscow, and died there a merch‘ 
and courtier.” (3) “Elizabt* Barnsley. 
mar. Mr. Feutrill, a merch, who died at 
Moscow. She died at Worcest’. Legacy 
by F*.” (4) ‘‘ Anne Barnsley, b. 1612, 
mar. Capt. Sheldon, a near relation of 
Sheldon, Bish? London,” by whom she 
had “a dau", a great beauty.” (5) Kathe- 
rine Barnsley, mar. Mr. Taylor, Rom" 
Catholic. She changed her religion. HI. 
husband, Mr. Gifford, gent., Blackladies, 
Staffordshire.” (6) “ John Barnsley. Grandf. 
left him legacy.” 

Henry Barnsley, who was living in 
1660, had issue four sons, namely, (1) 
“ John Barnsley, b. 1655 X, a tinman at 
Bridgenorth, d. 1725.” He married 
“ Eliz., daughter of Will. Orsbourn, at the 
Spout, in the parish of Hansworth, in 
Staffordshire. D. 1738, age 77. They 
were bur. in the chancel of y® Upper 
Chureh, Bridgenorth; their tombstone 
there.” (2) ‘“‘ Henry Barnsley, b. 1661 x, 
mar. in London.—A daughter d. un- 
married. His widow d. » . & 
“Thomas Barnsley, b. 1664 X. Was a 
trooper in Lord Oxford’s Blues. Kill’d 
1711, age 47.” He married “ Mary Aris, 
heiress, Charingworth, b. 1711, d. 1737. 
Bur. at Ebrington, by her husband, in 
the isle of the ch.” (4) Robert, who was 
born in 1658, and died in the following year. 

Elizabeth Barnsley, who married Feu- 
trill, had by him issue four children, 
namely, (1) Andrew; (2) John, a mer- 
chant in London ; (3) Dorothy, who mar- 
ried Major Mucklon, and died at Wor- 
cester, in 1723, a widow, at the age of 82; 
and (4) Elizabeth. ‘‘ John, grandfather, 
left these 4 grandchildren legacies.” 

Andrew Feutrill had issue three chil- 
dren, namely, (1) Elizabeth, who married 
Sherman, a draper, in London, and had 
two sons and three daughters; (2) Susan, 
who married Solyman, an ironman; and 
(3) Sarah, who married Fisher, an attorney 
at Bath. 

Katherine Barnsley, who married Mr. 
Taylor, had by him Catherine, and by 
Mr. Gifford, a son, “ Gifford of Chilling- 
ton,” who by his first wife had no issue, 
but by his second wife, “ daughter of St 
Robert Throgmorton,” had sons. 
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John Barnsley, who died in 1725, had 
issue by Elizabeth Orsbourn seven chil- 
dren, namely, (1) “ Mary Barnsley, mar. 
1 Bennet, a barber-surgeon. 2 the 
Rev. Mr. Roden, of Bridgnorth, then of 
Quat. d. 1748.” (2) “Eliz. Barnsley, 
mar. Mr. Sherwood, at the Clee Hills, in 
Shropshire,” by whom she had Mary, 
who married Edward Rea, and had issue. 
(3) “John Barnsley, b. 1689. Capt. of a Man 
of War, d.1745. Marblemonument, S. wall, 
chancel of ch. ——don (?).” (4) “ Henry 
Barnsley, died in the West Indies.” (5) 
“Thomas Barnsley, mar., London. His 
widow had a large stock of goods left her 
by her aunt.” (6) ‘ William Barnsley, 
d. 1756, Cordwainer in London, bur, in 
St. Luke’s churchyard.” He married 
Elizabeth Cowley, who was born in 1707. 
(7) “ Dorothy Barnsley, mar. Mr. Skett, 
maltster, at Much Wenlock, Shropshire.” 

Thomas Barnsley, the trooper, who was 
killed in 1711, had issue by Mary Aris 
five children, namely, (1) Mary, who died 
unmarried, and was buried in Ebrington 
church. (2) “John Barnsley, gent., 
Charringworth, in Gloucestershire, b. 
1691, d. 1767, bur. Ebrington ch. isle, y* 
burying place of y* Aris’s.” He married 
Jane Cookes, the daughter of Edward 
Cookes. (3) “ Rowland Barnsley ; in the 
Horse Guards; fled to France after a 
duel; d. in Jamaica, 1736.” (4) “ Thomas 
Barnsley, grocer, at Winchelsea, in Sussex, 
d. 1760.” (5) Alice, who married Mr. 
Johnston, of Tidmington, in Worcester- 
shire, by whom she had two sons, Thomas 
and Harman. 

William Barnsley, the cordwainer, who 
died in 1758, had issue one daughter and 
one son, namely, (1) Elizabeth, who was 
born in 1729, and married Thomas Ro- 
maine, a pipemaker, by whom she had a 
son, Thomas, born in 1756. (2) Benjamin 
Barnsley, born in 1735, an attorney at 
law, in London, who married Cornella 
Geddes, born in 1736, an heiress, and the 
daughter of Captain Geddes. 

Dorothy Barnsley, who married Mr. 
Skett, had issue (1) John, “ not good 
natural parts”; (2) Sarah ; (3) Richard, 
who married Mary Bower; (4) Dorothy, 
who married Thomas Mason, and had issue 
sons, William and Richard; and (5) 
Mary, who married J. Mason, and had 
issue a son, Thomas. 

John Barnsley, of Charringworth, who 
died in 1767, had issue (1) John, born in 
1713, who married Eleanor Dappa, (2) 
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Henry, born in 1715; he married Mrs. 
Allen, a widow, and was wrecked in 1759 
in H.M. ship “Tilbury.” (3) Thomas, 
born in 1719, died in 1746, a farmer. (4) 
Mary. (5) Jane, who married Payne, of 
Comebrook, Warwickshire, and had issue, 
Jane. (6) Samuel, Lieutenant of a man- 
of-war, who married Mrs. Woodcock, a 
widow. 

Henry Barnsley, who was shipwrecked 
in 1759, had issue (1) Henry, who also 
was shipwrecked. (2) Thomas, who was 
born in 1756. (3) John, born in 1752, 
and married, in 1785, to Betty Whiteway, 
daughter of Samuel Whiteway, of Sun- 
bury, Middlesex, gent. (4) Robert, born 
in 1758. (5) William, born in1755. (6) 
Lucy, born in 1756. 

John Barnsley, who married Betty 
Whiteway, had issue (1) “John Henry 
Barnsley, born March 5‘, 1786. Lost his 
life by a fall from the mizen top on board 
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the ‘Otter,’ merchantman. Buried at 
Archangel, in Russia, July 17, 1800.” (2) 
Benjamin William, born May 25th, 1787. 
(8) Samuel, born January 30th, 1788. (4) 
Robert, born January 15th, 1791. (5) 
George, born February 28th, 1793. (6) 
Richard Northey, born June 16th, 1795, 
died March 8rd, 1798. (7) Charles, born 
October 16th, 1797. (8) Caroline, born 
November 4th, 1801. 

Here ends the pedigree, the latter part 
of which was written at a more recent 
period than the earlier. From other 
sources I have ascertained that the only 
one of the last-mentioned eight children 
now alive is Benjamin William, a very 
aged man, who for many years has resided 
in Australia, and who has a son and 
daughter living.—I am, &c., 


Epwarp J. Woop. 


5, Charles Square, N. 


TABLET IN BOTTESFORD CHURCH. 


3. Mr. Unsay, — The beautiful early 
English chancel of Bottesford church is 
now undergoing restoration. The white- 
wash and plaster with which the daubers 


of tie last century had clogged the walls 
have been removed ; and during this pro- 
cess the remains of a small monumental 
tablet of late perpendicular type has been 
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brought again to light. The brass that 
once adorned it has gone, but, as your 
readers will see from the annexed engray- 
ing, the outline yet remains of a kneeling 
figure, with hands lifted in prayer. The 
tracery work is simple, but very elegant. 
Unhappily, however, the material out of 
which it is carved—a soft, dark stone, like 
slate—is in a very crumbling condition. 


Though every endeavour has been made to 
preserve it, I fear that it willsoon drop in 
pieces. It is just possible that a copy of 
the inscription may exist among the 
papers of some note-maker of former 
days; I should be very glad to hear of 
such a discovery.—I am, &c., 
Epwarp Pgacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
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LONGLEAT. 


4. Mr. Unsan,—Having just read your 
most interesting article on Longleat, Iam 
reminded of certain verses respecting 
that noble mansion, which I have had by 
me for many years, but which, as far as I 
am aware, have not appeared in print. I 
enclose them, as they may possibly amuse 
some of your readers. 

A conversation having arisen at Long- 
leat on the difficulty of making rhymes, 
Lady M——,* in support of an opinion 
which she had maintained, that there was 
no difficulty in the task, composed, during 
her drive to Bath the same morning, the 
following lines, and sent them back by 
post to the party left in the house. 


LINES WRITTEN ON LEAVING LONGLEAT. 
“ With tardy.steps my lingering feet 
Turn from thy portals, fair Longleat ! 
For who that once had found retreat 
Amidst the pleasures of Longleat, 

But would with sorrowing heart repeat, 

Adieu ! adieu! beloved Longleat. 

And with the courser’s foot less fleet 

That bears him distant from Longleat, 

What hospitable welcomes greet 

The happy guest who seeks Longleat ! 

And when the howling tempests beat 

Against the casements of Longleat, 

How gay the ling’ring hours they cheat 

Around thy cheerful hearths, Longleat ! 

When flames the trunk (nor coal, nor 
peat), 

Hewn from the forests of Longleat. 

Can Windsor or Versailles compete 

With thy magnificence, Longleat ? 

For sovereigns a dwelling meet, 

Are thy majestic halls, Longleat ! 

And Science, glad, would fix her seat 

Amidst thy ponderous towers, Longleat ! 

With every luxury replete, 


All charms the senses at Longleat : 

The flow’rets elsewhere smell less sweet, 

And look less gay than at Longleat. 

Nothing is wanting—all replete— 

Perfection’s empire is Longleat. 

When heifers low and young lambs 
bleat 

In spring, how green thy lawns, Longleat! 

When summer pours its fervent heat, 

How cool thy shady groves, Longleat ! 

In autumn, how the golden wheat 

Waves o’er thy smiling fields, Longleat ! 

Midst wintry blasts and driving sleet, 

How gay thy warm saloons, Longleat ! 

No beggar haunts the village street 

Which joins thy fair domain, Longleat ! 

Lacks he but clothing, drink, or meat, 

He seeks and finds them at Longleat. 

The cottage children, clean and neat, 

Are taught their horn-book at Longleat ; 

And when the wished-for Christmas treat 

Awaits them, ready at Longleat, 

With merry hearts they grateful eat 

Their beef and pudding at Longleat. 

For me it borders on conceit ~ 

In idle verse to sing Longleat; 

And well I know ’twere more discreet 

To leave to wiser heads Longleat ; 

Though, after all, ’tis no great feat— 

So many words rhyme with Longleat ; 

But modesty is obsolete 

(Though still it blushes at Longleat) ; 

And, as I know they hate deceit, 

Falsehood, and flattery at Longleat, 

I’d sooner yield to a defeat, 

Than practise them upon Longleat. 

So, as my rhymes are all effete, 

Which chime so glibly with Longleat, 

Unwillingly I fold my sheet, 

Seal and despatch it to Longleat.” 


Tam, &c., 


J.8. 


TREASURE TROVE. 


” 5, Mr. Urnsay,—Lately, as Rd. Chris- 
tian, a labourer, in the employ of Mr. W. 
Woolston, builder, was employed remov- 
ing soil at the rear of a modern-built 
house a few yards from the east wall of 
St. George’s Church, he bared a fictile 
vase, containing about three thousand 
silver groats of the reigns of Edward 
IlI., Henry IV., Henry V., Henry VI., 
Edward IV, and two Scotch groats. The 





* The late Dowager Countess of Morley, a 
great wit in her day, and an intimate friend of 
the Bath famiiy, was the writer of these verses 
and a Mr. Sneyd is said to have been the insti- 
gator of the doubt as to the possibility of making 
rhymes to Longleat.—S. U. 


mouth of the vase was eighteen inches 
from the surface, and the site of the dis- 
covery about fifiy yards from the town 
wall, and a short distance from the water- 
gate bastion. During the civil wars be- 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster, 
Stamford was ravaged by an army of the 
latter party, under their leader, Anthony 
Trollope; and it is conjectured that at that 
time the owner of the coins buried them 
for safety, but a premature death pre- 
vented their recovery till the present time. 
—I am, &c., 
StTAMFORDIENSIS. 


Stamford. 
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6. Mr. Unsax,—Permit me one word 
in reply to Mr. Fowler's remarks in Tux 
Gentieman’s Macazine for July last. As 
my authority for the supposition that the 
tin trumpet at Willoughton was an “ old 
Saxon blast horn,” I quoted “The Camp of 
Refuge,” by Macfarlane, a book which 
Gescribes the Fen Counties particularly as 
the scene of the story. We often read of 
“the blast horn;” eg., ‘Taking the 
largest horn in the house, he again 
ascended to the roof, and was answered 
by three or four horns in the town.”—(p. 
30.) ‘** Now, Saxons, your blast horns 
again ; blow ye our second signal.’ The 
hornmen blew might and main; and be- 
fore their last blast had ceased echoing 
from an angle of the walls, another horn 
was heard blowing inside the house,” &c. 
—(Ibid., p. 126.) 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 


THE TRUMPET AT WILLOUGHTON. 
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Considering that the author of the work 
above quoted is describing — doubtless 
from historical research and antiquarian 
experience—the state of things in Lincoln 
at, and just previous to, the Norman con- 
quest of the Fen Country, of which Lin- 
colnshire is the principal portion ; and as 
Willoughton is in Lincolnshire, it seems 
to me most probable that the tin trumpet 
in debate is one which has been used as a 
fen-man’s blast horn in Saxon times, and 
possibly one which had been used in some 
sacred house : as the “ Cell” at Spalding, 
or the “ Abbey” at Croyland, the loca- 
lities of the story. Relics of this kind are 
common enough in churches, as I need 
not remind either Mr. Fowler or the 
readers of Toe Genrieman’s Macazine. 
—I am, &c., 

W. M. Brooxzs. 


THE WALNUT TREE. 


7. Mr. Urnsan, — The shade of the 
walnut is not more injurious than that of 
other trees, but if the leaves are allowed 
to accumulate, ‘the bitter properties in 
them are prejudicial to the growth of 
grass. On account of the size and 
strength of the tap-root, there is no tree 
more able to resist the effects of wind, 
or better adapted for exposed situa- 
tions. In no part of England do they 
constitute an important article of diet ; 
but in many parts of France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and Italy, people live during the 
season of their ripening almost entirely 
on walnuts. 

Evelyn states that such is the import- 
ance attached to the growth of this tree, 
that “ in several places between Hanan 
and Frankfort in Germany no young 
farmer is permitted to marry a wife till 
he brings proof that he has a stated 
number of walnut trees, and the law is 
inviolably observed to this day, for the 
extraordinary benefit which this tree 
affords the inhabitants.” 

Anglers employ an infusion of the 
leaves or husks for pouring upon the 
earth, in order to produce worms, which 
it speedily brings to the surface. There 
is no tree that requires less pruning than 
the walnut, and where large branches are 
cut off it is almost invariably followed by 
a decay of the tree at the spot where ab- 
scission was performed. The best soil for 
the walnut is a deep, stiffish, dry-bottomed 





loam. It will thrive, however, almost 
anywhere, provided the soil is free from 
stagnant moisture. The best fruit is 
obtained ‘from trees growing in calcareous 
soil. 

The following curious account of a 
walnut tree at Glastonbury, from Hearne’s 
“History and Antiquities of Glaston- 
bury, 1722,” may interest some of your 
readers. Mr. Eyston says :— 


“ Besides the holy-thorn, Mr. Camden 
tays there was a miraculous walnut-tree, 
which, by the marginal notes that Mr. 
Gibson hath set upon Camden, I found 
grew in the Holy Churchyard, near 8S. 
Joseph’s Chappel. This tree, they say, 
never budded forth before the Feast of 
S. Barnabas, which is on the 11th of 
June, and on that very day shot out leaves 
and flourish’t—then as much as others of 
that kind. Mr. Boughton says the stock 
was remaining still alive in his time, with 
a few small branches, which continued 
yearly to bring forth leaves upon St. 
Barnabas’s Day as usual. The branches, 
when he saw it, being too small, young, 
and tender, to bring forth fruit or sustain 
their weight; but now this tree is iike- 
wise gone, yet there is a young tree 
planted in its place, but whether it blows, 
as the old one did, or, indeed, whether it 
was raised from the old one, I cannot tell. 
Doctor James Montague, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, in King James II.’s days, was 
so wonderfully taken with the extraordi- 
nariness of the holy-thorn and this wal- 
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nut tree, that he thought a branch of 
these trees was worthy the acceptance of 
the then Queen Anne, King James L's 
consort. Fuller, indeed, ridicules the 
holy-thorn; but he is severely reproved 
for it by Doctor Heylin, who says ‘he 
hath heard, from persons of great worth 
and credit, dwelling near the place, that it 
had budded and blowed upon Christmas- 
day,’ as we have asserted.” 


Cowley, in his ‘‘ Plants,” thus speaks 
of the walnut :— 
“On barren scalps she makes fresh ho- 


nours grow. 
Her timber is for various uses good : 


Spelling. 81 


The carver she supplies with useful 
wood. 

She makes the painter’s fading colours 
last. 

A table she affords us, and repast. 

E’en while we feast, her oil our lamp 
supplies, 

The rankest poison by her virtues dies ; 

The mad dog's foam and taint of raging 
skies, 

The Pontic king, who lived where poison 


grew, 
Skilful in antidotes, her virtues knew.” 


I am, &e., 
J. P., Jum. 


RECENT SHAKSPEARIAN LITERATURE. 


8. Mr. Urnsan,—I have just chanced 
to see the last number of Tue Gentie- 
mAN’s Macazinze. I have been rather 
surprised to observe that in the article 
on “ Recent Shakspearian Literature” no 
mention whatever is made of my.edition 
of the Plays (Bell and Daldy, 1864, &c.), 
or of my “Shakspearian Expositor” (J. 
Russell Smith, 1867), containing between 
1,200 and 1,300 original emendations of 


the text. To me the omission is a matter 
of perfect indifference ; but I do not think 
it fair to the readers of Toz GenTLEMAN’s 
Magazine not to inform them of the 
existence of these works of one who is 
allowed to be the best editor of Milton.— 
Iam, &c., 


Tnos. Kerqut.ey. 
Belvidere, Kent. 


ENGLISH SPELLING. 


9. Mr. Urnsay,—In the collective 
edition of Byron’s works inscribed by Mr. 
Murray to Sir Robert Peel, in 1837 
(p. 580), it is declared that “ Among the 
monthly critics the first place is due to 
the venerable Sytvanus Unsan.” It is 
not, therefore, to be expected that you, 
Mr. Urban, the critic and patron of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, can look down from the 
height of that first place you occupy so 
as to take a long, or formal notice of a 
new spelling-book ; yet, remembering 
how the mighty lexicographer himself 
sometimes paused in his great work to 
play with children, you may possibly 
deign to glance for a moment at a small 
work now placed before you, for it blends 
amusement with instruction, and may 
for that reason be acceptable to children 
as a New-year’s Gift." 








* “English Spelling,” a Series of Dictation 
Lessons, for the Use of Schools and Private 
Students. Arranged by A. H. BarForp, B.A. 
F.L.S., Head Master of the St. Marylebone and 
All Souls’ Grammar-School; and Henry A. 
TiLLey, Vice-Principal of Hanwell College, 
Middlesex. London: Charles Bean, 81, New 
North-road, Hoxton. 1867. 


N.S. 1868, VoL. V. 


This unpretending volume is declared 
by the present Archbishop of Dublin to 
be “ based on sound principles,” and the 
exercises it contains on words kindred in 
sound but distinguished from each other 
by a correct pronunciation, are so inge- 
nious that of neither of the talented com- 
pilers can it with truth be said—*“ He 
affects much but effects little.” 

The appendix to this same volume 
shows, by means of choice extracts, 
from the works of authors and poets of 
various dates, what curious changes have 
gradually taken place both in English 
orthography and the structure of English 
sentences ; and as it also includes a copy 
of the Lord's Prayer in Saxon, even Dr. 
Johnson himself might have accorded a 
nod of approbation to this spelling-book, 
concerning which, Mr. Urban, it is hoped 
that the few foregoing lines may be in- 
serted in your forthcoming number. 


Iam, &c., 
A. E. C. 
Upper Wimpole-street, W. 
Dec. 24, 1867. 
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Antiquarian Notes. 


By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 





— Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 





ENGLAND. 


Somersetshire—The Rev. Prebendary Scarth has recently read a 
paper to the Bath Literary Club, on a volume just printed by the 
Camden Society, entitled “ History from Marble,” compiled in the reign 
of Charles II., by Thomas Dingley, Gent., in which are described, 
among other antiquities at Bath, what appears to be a Roman sculpture, 
not noticed by any other writer, and now lost. Dingley left behind 
him several MS. works, six of which are now known to be in existence. 
The “ History from Marble,” which is now printed, is also called by the 
author, his “ English Journall,” and his “ English Itinerary.” Mr. J. 
Gough Nichols, who has edited it, says it appears to have been in pro- 
gress during many years. The materials are gathered from various 
counties, but are more particularly copious and curious in Hereford- 
shire and Wiltshire, and from the cities of Bath and Oxford. They are 
chiefly of his own collection. His home was at Dillwyn, in Hereford- 
shire, and he died at Louvaine, in Flanders. He was a bachelor, and 
the last of his family. The part of his works with which we are now 
concerned is his record of monuments in Bath, since lost, and his de- 
scription of the buildings of the city as then existing. He has by means 
of graphic pen and ink sketches, conveyed a clear idea of these, as well 
as by delineating the heraldry upon the monuments, and by short notes 
attached to his delineations. The part relating to Bath contains 
sketches of the Abbey Church as then existing, also of the baths, z.c., 
the King’s Bath, Queen’s Bath, and the Cross Bath, and of the old 
stone pulpit in the Abbey, now lost, which was erected by Bishop Mon- 
tague, and had an inscription carved upon it. Some of the monuments, 
or parts of them, described by Dingley, are now wanting, also the in- 
scription on the great west doors of the Abbey Church, which record 
that they were “ beautified outside and inside, at the ‘charges of Sir 
Henry Montague, Knt., Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, anno 
dno. Mpcxvil.” But, as Mr. Scarth observed, that which is especially 
interesting to the student of Roman antiquities is the fact that Dingley 
authenticates those sculptures which are drawn in Dr. Guidot’s work, 
and gives actual sketches of them as they stood in the city walls, and 
which are evidently much nearer the truth than the fanciful figures 
given in Guidot. He also supplies some not recorded elsewhere, and says : 
“Bath city hath been famous for Roman antiquities, some whereof are 
still visible to the traveller in niches and otherwise fixed in the walls at 
this day as antique statues and figures, with fragments of inscriptions. 

‘ The most observable are two grave-stones and a Roman 
urn turned up by a ploughman (as it is said) somewhat less than an 
hundred years ago, which Mr. Chambers, a studious lover of antiquities, 
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removed into his garden over against the Cross Bath.” This is well 
known, though the original is now lost. ‘ Between the north and west 
gates of the city of Bath is a stone in the wall with this fragment of an 
inscription, not to be slighted by the traveller, though I cannot read it.” 
He then gives that to the Decurio of Glevum (Gloucester) :— 


DEC. COLONIAE GLEV. 
VIXIT AN. LXXXVL, 


sketching the manner in which it was walled in, and says “ not far from 
the last inscription is a stone carved after the manner (drawn) on the 
left hand, whether it signify Peace or Plenty I cannot judge; thus far 
it may, because there seemeth an olive branch in the right hand, the 
token of peace, and in the left a torch.” This sculpture is not men- 
tioned or drawn by Guidot, nor by Camden, or Horsley, or any writer 
on the Roman antiquities of Bath, and is, Mr. Scarth considers, certainly 
Roman. 


Yorkshire-—About the commencement of November, a mere accident 
—the ploughing up of the upper stone of a Roman mill—induced 
examination of a field situate on the glebe farm in the township of 
Amotherby and parish of Appleton-le-Street, with noteworthy results. 
The Rev. James Robertson, of Appleton, is the explorer, and this 
gentleman has, up to the present time, laid bare a series of large paved 
floors, varying from 6 inches to 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface of the land. 
Beyond the fact that an occasional piece of Roman pottery was picked 
up in the soil, there was no indication of any remains in the field. The 
place is very near the supposed junction of two great lines of Roman 
road—one from Derventio to Isurium, the other from Eburacum to 
Pretorium ; of the former the affix “in the street” marks the route; 
and the latter is defined by a line of small camps and the name 
“Roman Road.” The field in question has been tried in various places, 
and pavements have been found over a wide area. So far no trace of 
walls or foundations have been found, they are simply pavements. 
These are irregular in outline, and varying in size, one being 29 feet by 
13$ feet, another go feet. Some are detached, while others have paved 
pathways as connections. ~The floors are paved with blocks of oolite 
limestone and sandstone (the latter mostly burnt quite dark in colour) 
and sea pebbles, in some parts flat slabs of limestone being paved edge- 
wise. The floors are not level, but fall off to the sides. Under the 
crown there is generally a deposit of ashes, charcoal, and burnt animal 
bones. Below this is asecond pavement. All round the edges is burnt 
matter, which yields quantities of broken Roman pottery of various 
kinds—wheel-made and otherwise, with a few pieces of Samian ware. 
The hand-made pottery is very rude. Singularly, nearly the whole of it 
—nine pieces in every ten, certainly—consists of the rims of various 
vessels ; and there are a few necks and handles of amphore. The major 
part of the pottery is found round the edges of the floors, and some- 
what below their level ; but much has also been dug up between the 
paving-stones. Two upper stones of mills (querns) have been found, and 
several fragments of the nether millstone, but not a perfect one. Three 
small brass Roman coins, and various minor objects, include the collec- 
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tions from this not very intelligible establishment. Mr. Robertson himself 
is by no means satisfied with the result of his researches, which have only 
served to induce him at an early opportunity to resume the excavations. 


The Yorkshire Wold Tumuli, during the Rev. W. Greenwell’s 
last excavations for the winter season, have furnished nothing particularly 
novel, but the repetitions of facts in scientific inquiries are valuable ; 
and Mr. Greenwell has now collected materials enough to enable him 
to place the results of his successful labours before the public, with the 
additional advantage of diagrams and engravings. 

The estate of Lord Londesborough at Willerby, was the site of the 
most recent excavations. ‘The first tumulus opened, 68 ft. in diameter, 
and 34 ft. high, was formed of earth; pieces of flint, potsherds, and 
charcoal being mixed with the earth of the mound. Over the centre 
was about one-third of a plain urn, in a rabbit-hole, the rabbits in 
burrowing having doubtless disturbed the burial, if a cremated one. At 
the centre was an oval grave, made east and west, 6 ft. by 5 ft., and 
2 ft. 3 in. deep. At the west end was a body, as usual, doubled up. 
Before the face was a fine urn with four pierced ears, entirely covered 
with herring-bone work, the markings being made in the clay by a 
pointed stick or other implement. Behind the skull of the skeleton 
were two flint knives, and four unworked flints, forming a circle round 
the head. Clay was deposited over the grave. 

The second barrow, 45 ft. in diameter, and 2 ft. high, was formed of 
soil and chalk rubble. Among the materials were many worked flints 
and potsherds ; among the flints was a fine long flake, much used, as if 
with scraping. At eight feet east of the centre was a deposit of four 
bodies upon the natural surface. The bodies were those of an adult 
(believed to be a woman) ; and three children, from three to ten years 
of age. Apparently all four had been interred at the same time. Nothing 
whatever was buried with them. At the centre of the barrow was a large 
grave 5 ft. diameter, and 4 ft. deep. In it was the body of a strongly 
made young man of about twenty-five years, the skull almost perfect. 
The body was on the left side, in the doubled up position, with the 
head to the N.W., the left hand up to the face, and the right hand on 
the breast. The bottom of this grave was a solid floor of chalk, and 
upon that solid floor was a carefully arranged pavement of slabs of 
chalk, on which the body had been laid. The burial had been covered 
with turf, and the rest of the grave filled in with chalk. This burial 
was not the original one in the centre. The filling in of the grave 
revealed fragments of human bones which had been disturbed to intro- 
duce the central but later interment. Indeed, numerous examples of 
disturbed bodies, for after-interments, have now been noticed in the 
Wold barrows. The Rev. Canon Greenwell will open the tumuli on 
the estates of Sir Tatton Sykes, at Linton, and of Mr. T. W. Revis, D.L., 
at Duggleby; and subsequently in this month those on the Moor estates 
of Lord Feversham, in North Yorkshire. 


Northumberland.—Mrz. Clayton is continuing excavations at Chesters, 
the site of the important Roman station Cilurnum. Dr. Bruce states 
that a cutting has been made to see in what way the great wall joined 
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the station, the theory being that Cilurnum was one of the fortresses 
established by Agricola. Mr. Clayton having found masonry of a some- 
what puzzling kind, directed a portion of the rampart of the station on 
the north to be laid open. A gateway revealed itself. This had, 
however, been walled up with solid masonry. This gateway is a double 
one, like that in the east rampart of Amboglanna. The upper guard- 
chamber is now being excavated. In clearing the earth away, not very 
far from the surface a slab dedicated to Antoninus Pius was discovered. 
Mr. Clayton and Dr. Bruce consider that this gateway was blocked up 
when the great wall, in process of erection, was carried to the north 
of the station. 

At the last meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Dr. Charlton exhibited a series of photographs of the recent 
discoveries at the church of St. Clement, at Rome, and, in explanation, 
stated that the church was founded about the year goo. It was known 
that there was another churth erected on the same spot about the years 
300 to 400, and it was supposed to have been destroyed about 790. 
The church of St. Clement belongs to the Irish Dominicans, and the 
present prior determined to excavate under the church, it being known 
that it was by no means unfrequent to find two churches the one built 
over the other. The excavations were proceeded with, and it was found 
that the original church was standing filled up with débris. Owing to 
the dryness of the soil with which the church was filled up, the frescoes 
on the wall were almost perfect. The photographs were examined with 
much interest ; and it is hoped they will be engraved. 


Kent.—At Gillingham, near Chatham, on the property of Mr. J. H. 
Ball, a little to the north-east of Burnt Oak, on the high ground, several 
Roman funereal interments have been discovered. It would seem they 
had been deposited in a straight line, the ground in which they lay 
having the appearance of a filled-up trench. They presented the usual 
characteristic of Roman burials, when burning the body was a common 
practice,—small vessels arranged round the larger urn with the burnt 
bones. In one deposit it appeared that a large narrow-mouthed jar had 
been taken and the top broken off to admit the bones with which it was 
placed inside the jar, the widened mouth being closed by a patera, by 
the side of which were laid two other vessels. The whole of the pottery 
bears the impress of the Medway manufacture, with the exception of 
two red lustrous vessels, a cup and a patera; these bear the names of 
the potters Calenus and Reburrus. Previously Mr. Ball had discovered 
similar deposits near the high-road, when making a cutting for the pur- 
poses of the pier now being constructed. In every case he has spared 
no pains in examining the ground, and in carefully extricating the 
groups of vessels which, it need hardly be added, are safely preserved. 


Kingston and Barham Downs.—It is reported that Mr. T. Godfrey 
Faussett is making successful excavations on the sites of the explora- 
tions of his ancestor, the author of the “‘ Inventorium Sepulchrale.” At 
Kingston some very interesting Saxon remains had been previously dis- 
covered, which it is expected will be engraved in the forthcoming 
volume of “ Archzologia Cantiana.” 
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FRANCE. 


To the “ Bulletin Monumental,”* published by M. de Caumont, the 
archzological world is deeply indebted. This bi-monthly organ of the 
“ Société Francaise d’Archéologie ” has now completed its thirty- 
second volume (of goo pages, 8vo), full of illustrations, and written 
and edited with the vigour and intelligence which have directed all its 
issues. No society, either in France or in any other country, can lay 
claim to such prolific and healthy results. The articles which con- 
stitute these numerous volumes are all purely archzological ; and it 
would be very difficult to find a paper or dissertation which is without 
value. If we look to the printed works of other societies (by which 
alone such bodies can be estimated), the vast superiority of the “ Bulletin 
Monumental” will be admitted at once; indeed, it is alone from its 
pages we learn of the existence of many societies, and hear of their 
publications, while, whether there are any at all printed in the great 
metropolis of France, is a question which even the “ Bulletin” cannot 
or does not solve. From this volume most of the materials for the 
notes for the present month are derived. 


Saint-Aubin-sur-Gaillon.—M. Paul Baudry in a report on excavations 
made at St. Aubin, describes a new example of Roman Oculists’ Stamps, 
such as have now been collected in rather considerable numbers; but 
it is somewhat remarkable, only a very few have been found in Italy. 
They have justly engaged the attention of antiquaries, for they throw some 
light on the practices of the medical profession in the Roman provinces, 
and curiously illustrate the works of the ancient writers in medicine, 
who give the compositions of many of the preparations which these 
stamps were intended to mark and identify. One of the most recent 
writers on the subject is Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh,-who, in a 
paper printed in the “ Monthly Journal of Medical Science,” has ex- 
hausted the examples found in Great Britain, and most of those dis- 
covered on the Continent. Mr. Wright, also, has treated on them in his 
“ Celt, Roman, and Saxon;” and in his forthcoming work on Wroxeter, 
where one was discovered. These stamps are usually cut on the four 
sides of a squared greenish schist, or stealite, about half an inch thick. 
In the stone found at St. Aubin, three sides only are engraved. They 
are as follows :— 

1. SEXT. ROM. SYM 
FORIDIARHoDoN 


2. SEX. ROM. SYMFoRI 
ANICET. ADDIATHE 


3. -- XT. ROM. SYMFO 
- DIAMISAADDIAT. 


The three preparations are Diarhodon, made from roses, saffron, 
opium, and myrrh ; Avicefum, a compound with anise for its basis ; and 
Diamisa, of which misy was the chief ingredient ; and they are certified 
as the make of Sextus Romanus Symforus, for affections of the eyes, 
ad diatheses. 





* Paris, Caen, and Rouen. 
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The Royal Museum of Antiquities of Brussels has recently acquired 
one by these seals which was found at Heerlen. Of this M. Habets 
has printed a notice in the “ Bulletin des Commissions royales d’art et 
archéologie (vi. p. 21). One side only appears to be legible. It reads— 


EVTYCHETIS DIALEPIDOS 
ADASPRIT ET CICATRICES. 


i.¢., the Dialepidos of Eutyches (composed of oxide of copper), for 
cicatrices and other affections of the eyes. The Greek writers on 
medicine enumerate a vast number of diseases of the eyes for which 
they prescribe collyria, many of which are named in these little monu 
ments ; and Pliny also shows how very common affections of the organs 
of sight must have been. The cause may probably have been owing in a 
great measure, to the wood fires, and the imperfect way in which the 
smoke was carried off. 


Valentine (Haute-Garonne).—The Haute-Garonne is included in that 
extensive district of the south and south-west of France, abounding in 
Roman and early Christian monuments and antiquities. The railway 
from Nismes by Narbonne to Toulouse now affords great facilities for 
exploring the country to the right and to the left. Auch, Aire, Tarbes, 
Pau, Dax, Bayonne, and intermediate places can be reached not wholly 
without difficulty, or exertion rather; but with so slight an amount, that 
after the imprisonment in a railway carriage for, it may be, some days, 
the freedom and independence of travelling on foot in such a country 
will be accepted and enjoyed with additional delight. 

The discovery of a very extensive Roman villa at Valentine has in- 
duced M. Morel, in the course of his researches, to study, in connection 
with the discoveries, a metrical inscription which was found built into 
a wall of the church of Valentine. It is a memorial erected by the 
widow of a certain person named Nymfius, who was evidently in a high 
position, and probably a prefect. M. Morel considers it may be 
assigned to the 4th century, when the old pagan sepulchral formulas 
were being modified and almost wholly changed by the increasing in- 
fluence of Christianity. In France, towards the south, similar inscrip- 
tions are not uncommon; but I am not aware of many examples 
having been found in England. It is well worth being given in full, 
from M. Morel’s copy. 


Nymfius aeterno devinctus membra sopore 
Hic situs est ; caelo mens pia perfruitur. 

Mens videt astra ; quies tumuli complectitur artus ; 
Calcavit tristes sancta fides tenebras ; 

Te tua pro meritis virtutis ad astra vehebat 
Intuleratque alto debita fama polo ; 

Immortalis eris, nam multa laude vigebit 
Vivax venturos gloria per populos. 

Te coluit proprium provincia cuncta parentem ; 
Optabant vitam publica vota tuam ; 

Excepere tuo quondam data munera sumptu 

Plaudentis populi gaudia per cuneos. 
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Concilium procerum per te alma patria vocavit, 
Seque tuo duxit sanctius ore loqui ; 

Publicus orbatas modo luctus conficit urbes ; 
Confusi sedent anxia turba patres ; 

Ut capite erepto torpentia membra rigescunt ; 
Ut grex amisso principe moeret iners. 

Parva tibi conjux magni solatia luctus 
Hunc tumuli titulum moesta Serena dicat 

Haec individui semper comes addita fulcri 
Unanimam tibi se lustra per octo dedit 

Dulcis vita fuit tecum ; comes anxia, lucem 
Aeternam sperans, hanc cupit esse brevem. 


The parentage of Nymfius, the offices he held at his death and pre- 
viously, this epitaph does not mention ; neither does the mourning wife 
in giving her name say more of herself than that she had lived with him 
happily during eight /ustra, or forty years; that in the hope of eternal 
life she trusted her earthly stay would be short. But the public virtues of 
Nymfius are referred to ; his care, as a father, for the people ; and the 
popular applause given him in the theatre for liberality, and the general 
grief in losing him ; this and other public functions alluded to, warrant 
our considering him a prefect ; and M. Morel is quite justified in sup- 
posing that the large and sumptuous villa discovered at Valentine was 
probably his residence. The Christianity of Nymfius must not, perhaps, 
be insisted on, though M. Morel does not doubt its impress on the in- 
scription ; and, under this persuasion, he renders concilium procerum, &c., 
as “par toi la douce Patrie implora l’assistance des saints,” &c.; but 
it would rather seem to allude to his convoking, by virtue of his office 
as prefect, the chief men of the province ; and the monument is pro- 
bably earlier than he supposes. 

The villa and its extensive appurtenances require elevations and en- 
gravings of details, of which a written description and a ground plan 
give but imperfect notions. On the south side were a piscina, flanked 
by a series of small wells, with aqueducts ; and an apartment with a 
tessellated flooring, of elegant pattern, composed of four vases, one on 
each side, from which proceed scrolls and fantastic wreaths of leaves 
and flowers ; the white, black, and green tessere of native marbles ; 
the red of polished tile. 


Senlis.—Senlis, generally allowed to be the modern representative of 
the Augustomagus of Antoninus, is one of those interesting old cities 
which hitherto may be said to have remained unknown to the English 
archeologist ; and almost so to those of France. In the September 
number of THE GENTLEMAN’S MaGaAzINg, I have noticed the course of 
the Roman road given in the Itinerary of Antoninus, from Amiens (Sama- 
robriva) to Soissons. It passed through the town which occupied the 
site of Champlieu, the remarkable remains of which I have attempted 
to describe, by or over Mont Bernay, where are now being disclosed 
the ruins of another town of wide extent ; and yet neither of these 
towns is mentioned, admitting Senlis to be the Augustomagus of the 
route ; and the distance, twenty-two miles, is incorrect, for Soissons 
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from Senlis is nearer thirty-six miles. Senlis can now be easily visited 
by railway from Creil, or direct from Paris. It will now probably 
receive more attention, as M. De Caumont makes known the discovery 
of an amphitheatre by a newly instituted local society, under whose 
auspices excavations have been commenced, supported by subscriptions 
of 100 francs by the Société Frangaise d'Archéologie, and 400 francs 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. 


Maine-et-Loire.— The amphitheatre of Gennes, in the district of 
Saumur, is also being excavated by the aid of grants of 200 francs 
from the Société Frangaise d’Archéologie, and of 500 francs by the 
Government. 

Some very fine mural paintings have been brought to light during 
repairs of the church of St. Pierre-de-Chemillé. They represent a sub- 
ject from the Apocalypse, the object of the painting being to show that 
Paradise, lost through sin, was regained by the crucifixion of the 
Saviour. Thus the paintings include the Lamb, the four animals symbo- 
lising the Evangelists, the four-and-twenty ancients crowned, bearded, 
and clothed in rich robes, the four rivers of the terrestrial Paradise, &c. 
They are being copied in colours by an experienced artist. 

By the assistance of 300 francs given by the Société Frangaise, the 
ancient chapel of St. Maur-sur-Loire has been repaired. During the 
reparation a mutilated lapidary inscription, relating to Joan of Arc, was 
discovered. What remains is as follows :—’ 


cs howe VINT VNE PVCELLE 
oe aes ANS LEVA LA SIEGE. 


The restoration of the inscription seems satisfactorily established either 
by— 

En France survint une pucelle 

Qui a’ Orléans leva la siége. 


Or, possibly — 
A Saint-Maur vint une pucelle 
Qui d’ Orléans leva la siége. 


It is certain that before the siege, Joan of Arc, in April, 1429, visited 
the Benedictine convent of St. Florent-lés-Saumur, which is not far from 
the monastery of St. Maur-sur-Loire, the first establishment of the Bene- 
dictines in France. In either case, whichever of the two restorations 
may be accepted, it will appear that the monks of St. Maur, after the 
siege of Orleans, wished to record an event so honourable to France ; 
and at the same time, probably, to confront this to another inscription 
in the same chapel (discovered some years ago) of a very opposite kind, 
namely :— 
EN L’AN MCCCLV FVT CEANS (sic.) 
DES ANGLOYS LE LOGEIS 
CRISSOVALE ET CARVALLEY. 


Crissovale and Carvalley were English captains, who had possession of 
St. Maur until they were driven out by Du Guesclin. 

L’Anjou possesses two other inscriptions relating to the English occu- 
pation ; the one at Linitres-Bouton, the other from Trelozé. 
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St. Germain, near Paris.—A very important museum is now being 
established in the Imperial Chateau. It is to consist solely of monu- 
ments relating to and illustrative of the history of ancient France. At 
present the long suite of fine rooms is more than half filled; but from 
the want of a printed catalogue, and even of copious labels, it is quite 
impossible for the visitor, who is hurried through the rooms, to do more 
than get a very imperfect notion of the remarkable treasures of ancient 
art now being arranged. There are models of dolmens, cromlechs, and 
tumuli of various kinds, including Gavr’ Innis, and weapons and objects 
from various sites investigated by order of the Emperor when preparing 
his “ Life of Czesar,” with a view to identify the sites of battles and 
sieges ; but notwithstanding the great pains taken to make this museum 
really national and useful to archeology as a science, the absence of 
any catalogue frustrates and nullifies what are clearly the Emperor’s 
wishes and object. The Christy and Lartel collections from the caverns 
of Dordogne, and M. Boucher de Perthes from the valley of the Somme, 
are well represented here. The Gaulish weapons and armour are of 
great interest ; they include a perfect cuirass and a sword with a large 
ivory handle, briefly marked from the cemetery of Hallstadt. The 
metallic defences and ornaments of the long shield, so well shown in 
the statue at Avignon (see “Col. Ant.,” vol. v.), may here be seen. A 
bracelet from the Somme, marked “ wood,” is clearly of our Kimmeridge 
coal, or of a shale very similar. There are also some sculptures which 
are tantalising from their reserve. If M. Bertrand (the director, as 
I am told) would only put his fingers to the mute pipe, no doubt it 
would “discourse most eloquent music.” The thousands who visit 
these places on Sundays and holidays are quite content to pass through 
the rooms and see things they neither understand nor care to under- 
stand ; but it is vexing to the student, who has travelled probably a 
long distance, to be debarred from working, simply because the history 
of the objects is not given. There is a key which would at once open 
to him the materials which he brings power to mould to useful pur- 
poses ; but somebody keeps this key in his pocket, and probably will 
do so until the Emperor himself sees the obstruction to the pro- 
motion of the very researches he is wishing to encourage. The want of 
catalogues giving the history of the discoveries of the antiquities, is the 
worst feature in the museums of France. It is an almost universal evil, 
protested against by the archzologists of France as well as of foreign 
countries ; but it is one of those evils which has long become chronic 
and apparently incurable. 
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Scientific Notes of the Month. 


Physical Science.—It turns out that the November meteors were well 
seen in America, and it would appear from the reports that the display 
was about on a par with that which we in England witnessed last year. 
At the Washington Observatory, 1000 were counted in twenty minutes, 
at about 5 a.M. local time; at Chicago, 1100 were noted between 
3h. 2om. and 4h. 12m.; at Michigan, the observer counted 1500 in 
about the same interval, and fixed the maximum time of the display at 
44.M, At all these stations, however, many more meteors were seen 
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than could be recorded. The shower was also seen from Seranto 
(Pennsylvania), Richmond, Poughkeepsie—where it was eagerly looked 
for by the ladies of the Vassar Female College, under the guidance of 
Miss Mitchell, the comet discoverer—and Charlestown. At Toronto, 
too, the display was well observed: the observer there reports 2287 
meteors as having been counted between midnight and 6 a.m. ; the 
maximum occurring between 4 and 5, during which hour 1345 were 
recorded. It had been thought that in point of magnificence this show 
would come up to that of 1833; since it did not, there has been some 
suspicion of exaggeration in the reports of that year’s display. One 
who saw both the 1833 and 1866 showers, however, informs us that the 
latter was not to be compared with the former, and that the reports in 
question are not in the least high-coloured: for, says our informant, 
“ exaggeration would be impossible ; language could not come up to the 
beauty of the sight, much less overrate it.” Among the attempts to get 
the best possible view of the meteors this year, we may note that of a 
Parisian party, who chartered M. Giffard’s great balloon for a night 
ascent. ‘The party included MM. Goddard, Fonveille, and Van Voegen- 
berg. They ascended at midnight to a height of about 800 metres 
(2624 feet), and ran over a distance of 244 kilometres (150 miles), de- 
scending at five in the morning, after having caught sight of just one 
dozen meteors.—The ninety-fifth member of the asteroid group was dis- 
covered on the evening of Nov. 23, by Dr. Luther, of the observatory of 
Bilk, near Dusseldorf. This is the fourth planet found during the year 
1867.—Part of the scheme laid down by the new “ Meteorological 
Committee” for the collecting of data for a future and more precise 
system of storm-warnings, consists in the equipment of a number of 
observatories, well distributed over the kingdom, with complete sets of 
self-recording meteorological instruments. Five of these are to com- 
mence operations with the beginning of this year—viz., Falmouth, 
Kew, Stonyhurst, Armagh, and Glasgow. Valentia and Aberdeen will 
be added to the list a month or two later.—At the opening meeting of 
the Royal Society’s session, Dr. Robinson described the great reflecting 
telescope, of 4 ft. aperture, that has been constructed by Mr. Grubb, of 
Dublin, for the observatory at Melbourne. This gigantic instrument is 
to be shipped to the antipodes in the early part of the year, and imme- 
diately set up and to work under the hand and eye of M. Le Sueur, 
who has for some months past been under special training for his obser- 
vational office.—Radiation is one of the sorest troubles that beset 
thermometer-makers and thermometer users. Dr. Joule has proposed 
a novel instrument of this class which is unaffected by the troublesome 
influence. A spiral of fine wire is suspended in a tube by a filament of 
silk. The tube is closed at one side by a lid, and is surrounded by a 
cylindrical vessel which is filled with water. When the inner tube is 
opened a current of air passes up it, and if the air within and without 
be not of the same temperature, a gentle draught is produced which 
turns the spiral. A mirror affixed to the spiral shows the extent of its 
twisting, and hence, by some scale of equivalents, the amount of difference 
between the temperature of the outside air and that within the tube.— 
A notice of a remarkable atmospheric phenomenon—to wit, a horizontal 
rainbow, seen by Dr. Collingwood while sailing on the Indian Ocean— 
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appears in the Philosophical Magazine. An ordinary vertical bow 
had been visible for some time, when Dr. Collingwood’s attention 
was arrested Ly a coloured haze on the sea, immediately below the 
luminous arc. This haze rapidly intensified and became prismatic, and 
spread slowly across the sea towards the observer, till at length it pre- 
sented the appearance of a brilliant horizontal rainbow floating on the 
waves ; the apex just capping the horizon, and the limbs fading away 
upon the water midway between the horizon and the ship. From the 
position of the colours it was evident that the horizontal was the 
primary, and the vertical the secondary bow: the secondary bow was, 
therefore, formed before its primary. 


Geology.— Perhaps the most concise report yet given by any eye- 
witness of the recent eruption of Vesuvius is that of Professor Pal- 
mieri, the director of the meteorological observatory situated on the 
mountain. The professor states that the volcano had been quiet since 
the slight disturbances of February, 1864, but that it aroused itself on 
the r2th of November last. Towards the end of October, the tempe- 
rature of the ancient mouths or orifices became elevated, and from time 
to time there came from them notable quantities of vapour. During 
the first days of November, these vaporous discharges became con- 
tinuous and more abundant; the soil was agitated by slight shocks 
which were signaled by the seismograph at the observatory ; and finally 
the incandescent matter, upheaving the enormous mass of compact 
lava which filled the ancient crater, opened for itself outlets and formed 
four cones of eruption ; three small ones, which in a short time united 
into one, and the fourth a large one, which projected into the air masses 
of lava, accompanied by loud detonations. By an inferior opening in 
this cone the lava current itseif issued forth and, overflowing the ancient 
crater at some points, spread itself upon the superior plain of Vesuvius, 
which was studded with many smoke-holes (/fumarole), from which 
vapour made its escape. The shocks of the soil and the disturbances 
of the magnetic instruments grew more frequent and more intense as 
the eruption increased in violence. The seismograph indicated on an 
average six shocks a day. This report appeared at the beginning of 
the past month: the eruption continues with unabated fury.—An 
earthquake played a fearful part in the “ elemental strife” that lately 
devastated the West India Islands. Here are a few scraps from a 
report of the disaster furnished by an observer on board the mail 
steamer Za Plata, off St. Thomas’. The time was 3 P.M. on Nov. 18 ; 
the barometer 30°3 inches high and the thermometer at 81 degrees in 
the shade, “ when, without the least warning, a most fearful earthquake 
took place, lasting for 105 seconds, doing great damage, and spreading 
consternation throughout the community. The noise ‘vas very great, 
the shaking, tearing, cracking, rocking, upheaving motion most horrible, 
and beyond all description or conception ; but most horrible of all was 
the great earthquake sea-roller, which came roaring and tumbling into 
the harbour, with a front of great height and a noise like’ thunder, de- 
stroying all before it. The P/afa was shaken by the earthquake in a 
terrifying way, as if thousands of sledge-hammers were operating. In 
the town and harbour of St. Thomas, the fright, consternation, and 
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damage were perfectly paralysing. Scarcely a stone or brick structure 
has escaped destruction or great damage. Sides and gables of houses 
are thrown down, roofs have fallen in, and all weak mason work is 
cracked and damaged. Ten minutes after the first great shock, another 
smart earthquake took place, and in about five minutes more there 
came from the sea towards the south-east a most horrifying roaring noise, 
which was soon seen to be the great sea-roller, which follows heavy 
earthquakes. No words can describe the horror of the inhabitants at 
the sight of this third calamity.” At the same time a volcanic eruption 
took place at the island called Little Saba, five miles from St. Thomas, 
and when, two days after, the P/ata passed this island, it was found to 
have quite an altered appearance.—At a time when the volcanic energy 
of the earth seems to be revivifying, the announcement comes oppor- 
tunely that Prof. Alexis Perry, of Dijon, has published a catalogue of 
earthquakes, compiled with indefatigable perseverance from all available 
sources,—Mr. Robinson’s “‘ New Geological Theory” promises to bring 
about a ventilation of the subject of physical geology. The publication 
of his ideas has called forth from Mr. Ogilby a still broader and more 
comprehensive theory, which he publishes in the Atheneum. To be 
understood, his axioms and deductions, already in the tersest form, re- 
quire to be read in full, so we cannot attempt a digest of the theory ; 
we quote, however, the two last links in his chain of inferences, from 
which some notion of his hypotheses may be inferred :—‘ The physical 
history of the earth is made up of a succession of long epochs of tran- 
quillity and repose, separated by short intervals of sudden and violent 
convulsion, during which the superficial crust of the earth is modified, 
a new distribution of light and heat established, and the previously 
existing forms of organic life exterminated, to be replaced by a new 
creation. .... Geological phenomena prove that six or seven of these 
periodic convulsions have already passed over the earth, forming so 
many distinct epochs in its physical history, and each distinguished by 
its appropriate climatology, and its peculiar forms of animal and vege- 
table life.” 


Geography.—Two half-commercial half-geographical projects have 
been instituted by the Government of India: the first is the fitting out 
of an exploring expedition with a view to re-opening the ancient road 
from Burmah to the western frontier of China. The party will start 
from Bamo, on the Munaddy, and take a north-easterly route across 
the Khakyen Hills, and the Shan States, making for Yanchan, one of 
the chief trading places of Yunan. The other project is the organization 
of a survey for a great canal to irrigate western Oude and Rohilcund ; 
the sandy districts of Coromandel, too, are about to be fertilised for 
coffee plantation by the diversion of the course of a river.—Mr. 
Collinson reported to the Geographical Society, on Nov. 27, upon a 
recent survey for a route through Nicaragua, made during the present 
year. He described the country near the shores of the great lake as 
consisting chiefly of open savannah land; but on crossing the watershed, 
and touching the streams which flow towards the Atlantic, a dense virgin 
forest commenced, with a great change in the vegetation. Part of the 
Journey was made on rafts down the Rama River, and two magnificent 
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waterfalls were discovered. The summit-level was found to be only 
619°86 feet above the level of the lake, which showed a great break in 
the Andean ranges in this part of Central America.—To another meeting 
of this society a young American traveller, Mr. A. S. Bickmore, who 
had been for three years exploring the islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
and had finished his travels by journeying from Canton to Hankow, 
communicated a sketch of the country passed through on this last route. 
Travelling up the Si-Kiang to Wu-chau, he ascended the Cassia River 
to Hingnan, and near that place found that this northern affluent of the 
Canton River was connected by an artificial canal with the great Siang 
River flowing northward into the Yang-tzse. Being autumn, and the 
season unusually dry, the upper courses of both the Cassia and the 
Siang were encumbered by rapids ; at other times he believed it would 
be possible to travel from Canton through the interior of China to 
Shanghai in the same boat. At Sichang, on the Siang River, are situated 
the principal coal-mines of the region, and some fifty boats were seen 
loading. The mines are nothing more than deep pits in the sides of 
the hills, and consequently only surface-coal is obtained. It is to be 
expected that better coal would occur below the water-level, but as soon 
as the miners come to water they are obliged to abandon the mines for 
want of proper pumping apparatus. From Sichang to Moukden, north 
of Pekin, there is a continued series of coal mines, A striking spectacle 
was presented, on arriving at the Tung-ting Lake, at the junction of the 
Siang with the Yang-tzse. A heavy northerly wind had been blowing 
for six or seven days, and few or no boats had been able to proceed. 
A southerly breeze then set in, and all the boats that had been harbour- 
ing in the many creeks and bays came out, and at sunrise such a sight 
was obtained as could only be seen in a land where the population is 
numbered by the hundred million. As far as the eye could reach the 
surface of the lake was thickly feathered with white sails, some in sun- 
shine, some in shadow, and some in the dim distance, apparently gliding 
ona thin film of air above the water. Four hundred and forty boats 
were counted in sight at one time. The Poyang Lake lower down the 
river is of the same character. It has been noticed that these great 
lakes have near them a group of high mountains ; this is only another 
way of stating that where there has been an unusual elevation there has 
been a corresponding depression. Near the city of Quei-lin, Mr. Bick- 
more narrowly escaped massacre by the unruly and rebellious populace, 
notwithstanding the protection afforded him by the mandarins.—Mr. 
Whymper’s Greenland journey turns out to have been somewhat un- 
successful, owing to a delay brought about by an epidemic, which 
deprived him of assistance till the snows that covered his proposed 
route had become ice, so rough and furrowed, that the sledges at his 
disposal could not traverse it. He, however, secured some good marine 
collections, and also a collection of flint implements, and Mr. Brown 
made a good harvest of botanical specimens. 


Eletricity.—An Italian Society, known as “ The Forty,” which has 
its head quarters at Modena, has awarded its gold medal to Prof. 
Wheatstone, for his electrical researches and for the services he has 
rendered to the cause of practical telegraphy. This item of intelligence 
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is especially gratifying when we recollect that Italy is the country of 
electricians, and that for honours on behalf of researches in this science 
she must have many worthy claimants among her own sons.— Apropos 
of the last note, we may mention that one Signor Cantu addresses to the 
Historical Institute of Milan a communication claiming for Volta the 
honour of originating the idea of transmitting messages by electricity 
along a wire supported on posts. The grounds for this claim are 
certain hints conveyed in a letter from Volta to Professor Barletti, 
written in 1777. It appears that Volta’s descendants are in distress, 
and that the Royal Institute of Lombardy proposes to buy his effects 
from his heirs for the sum of 10,000 Austrian /vres.—Signor Giacomo 
Mannelli (an Italian, again) says that sulphate of zinc may be substi- 
tuted for sulphate of copper in a Daniel’s battery at less cost and with 
no loss of power. He also professes to have found that a very good 
current will be generated if zinc be substituted for copper in the same 
form of battery, so that the zinc is both the positive and negative metal. 
Probably these statements had better be received cum grano salis.—The 
best and fullest account of the works and discoveries of Faraday that 
has yet been published comes from the pen of the famous Swiss elec- 
trician, Professor de la Rive, and appears in a late number of the 
Bibliotheque Universelle de Genéve. We italicise the “ yet,” because Prof. 
Tyndall is passing through the press a memoir entitled “ Faraday as a 
Discoverer,” which is to make its appearance during the present month. 
A full translation of Prof. De la Rive’s essay appears in the Philosophical 
Magazine for December.—MM. Alvergniat, Fréres, have contrived a 
new apparatus for demonstrating the fact that the electric spark does 
not pass through a vacuum. They create a vacuum as nearly absolute 
as possible in a tube which contains two platinum wires placed at a 
distance of two millimetres apart ; the tube is then heated to a dull red 
heat, and the exhausting process is continued till at length an electric 
spark refuses to pass from wire to wire. The tube is then hermetically 
sealed and separated from the machine. Electricity absolutely refuses 
to pass through it, in spite of the slight distance between the platinum 
points. 


Chemistry.—Dr. Watts, of the University Laboratory, Glasgow, pub- 
lishes a réclamation concerning Professor Lielegg’s observations of the 
spectrum of the Bessemer flame, alluded to last month. He states that 
Professor Roscoe, of Manchester, made known the results of similar 
investigations four years ago. Mr. Watts himself assisted Professor 
Roscoe in his examinations, and he has since pursued the subject to 
some length alone, carrying his researches beyond the point reached by 
Professor Lielegg—An instrument for the continuous registration of the 
amount of ozone in the atmosphere, called hence a “ chronozometer,” 
was described before the French Academy on Dec. gth. It consisted 
merely in a clockwork movement for uncoiling a riband of ozone test- 
paper, some portion of the riband being always exposed to the air, and 
the exposed part ever passing away to give place to a part hitherto 
protected.—The utilisation of waste products is an important branch of 
chemical economy. A process has lately been introduced for producing 
benzoic acid, hitherto prepared only from gum benzoin, from the refuse 
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of coal distillation known as naphthalin. The naphthalin is first trans- 
formed into a bi-proto-chloride of naphthalin ; this is converted into 
phtalic acid, and this in its turn into phtalate of ammonia. By distilla- 
tion of the latter product with hydrate of lime, benzonitril is formed : 

benzoate of soda is subsequently produced by boiling this with a solu- 
tion of caustic soda, and hydrochloric acid precipitates, from the benzoate 
of soda, benzoic acid. Such are the steps of a process which the secre- 
tary of the chemical section of the Paris exhibition asserted to be the 
most important discovery in technical chemistry made since the London 
Exhibition of 1862.—Professor Church made a curious statement to the 
Chemical Society, on the 5th ultimo, respecting the coleuring-matter in 
the wings of certain birds. The pinion feathers of the Cape Lory have 
red spots on them which have been popularly regarded as blood stains. 
By dissolving out these stains with an alkaline solution, a magnificent 
crimson liquid was formed ; upon analysis of which metallic copper was 
obtained, in infinitesimal quantity, and apparently in some organic form 
of combination. ‘The parts of the feather not coloured did not contain 
a trace of the metal. Professor Church had analysed the red plumage 
of humming birds, but had found no copper therein.—Captain W. A. 
Ross communicates to the Chemical News a promising novelty in blow- 
pipe manipulation, which consists in blowing bubbles or bladders, thin 
enough to defract light, of borax combined with metals or oxides, and 
then examining the condition and extent of iridescence they exhibit. 
He has examined a number of vesicu/a thus formed, and has found 
great variety in the colouring they yield: cobalt, for instance, gives 
vesicles nearly clear, while those containing copper, bismuth, and 
manganese, are highly iridescent. After some of these compound 
vesicles had stood for a night they were found to be covered with a 
cloudy film containing white spots, and when these spots were examined 
by a microscope they were found to be round, radiated crystals, having 
dark nuclei or centres ; and it was further discovered that different solu- 
tions of metals or oxides in the borax gave different and peculiar crystals. 


Photography—M. Morren, Dean of the University of Sciences at 
Marseilles, has found that if a tube containing chloride of silver depo- 
sited in an excess of chlorine water be exposed to sunlight, the chloride 
salt assumes a red-brown colour, which in time, if the tube be agitated, 
penetrates the entire mass. But if the tube be then placed in the dark 
the colour disappears gradually, and the chloride reassumes its original 
white tint. Upon again exposing to light it darkens, and re-lightens 
when returned tothe shade. These curious alternations will receive M. 
Morren’s further attention.—Perhaps the largest photographic picture 
ever produced was exhibited at alate meeting of the North London 
Photographic Society; it was a panoramic view of the vast works of 
Krupp, the “ Tubal Cain,” not of the iron, but of the steel age, at 
Essen, in Prussia ; and it measured 30 feet long by 22 inches in depth. 
It is, however, fair to say that it was taken in sections, each 26 inches 
by 22, mounted end to end.—Dr. Vogel, a German photographer, speaks 
highly of a leptographic paper made by M. Obernetter, of Munich. 
It is a paper which is sold already silvered, and it keeps well, how long 
Dr. Vogel does not precisely say. Its sensibility is twice as great as 
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ordinary albumen-silver paper, and it gives pictures rich in colour and 
fine in definition ; its price is about double that of albumenised paper. 
A slight drawback to its use is the ease with which the film peels off in 
mounting if great care be not exercised.—Professional photographers 
are improving their not very shining hours with a little self-examination. 
They find trade slack and declining, and upon looking inwards for a 
cause, they come to the conclusion that they are not what they ought 
to be, not what their brethren on the Continent are; that they have 
set up for artists without any knowledge of the elements of art, and 
turned out scores of “pictures” without possessing the inborn or the 
cultivated taste upon which the production of true pictures alone 
depends. They have been all camera, lens, developer, and toning-bath, 
neglectful of light, shade, chiaroscuro, pose, expression, effect, and the 
thousand and one great trifles that belong to art. The Paris Exhibition 
seems to have taught them a severe lesson, and they have come home 
to ruminate upon it. At a late meeting of the London Photographic 
Society, Mr. Hughes, throwing aside collodion and toning-bath, started 
the cogent question, ‘‘ How is the status of Professional Photography to 
be raised ?” and at another society in London a similar question was 
raised in a communication which appears in the reports as “a Suggestion 
for raising the position of Photographers.” Mr. Hughes was not long 
in coming to the solution of his question: the one thing needful, he 
urged, was art-culture ; from this must follow better work, which will 
appeal to better eyes and better purses, and bring better days for the 
photographer. The suggestion of the author of the second paper was 
that diplomas should be granted to deserving photographers by a tri- 
bunal of artists and scientific men. This is going too far, under 
existing circumstances, but the fact that such a proposal was made and 
well received by a body of professional men shows the necessity that 
exists for something to stimulate efforts to exalt the dignity and com- 
mercial position of photography. 


Miscellaneous.—Another proposal to bridge the English channel has 
been put forth, by one M. Boutet, a French engineer, who at least 
enjoys the good opinion of his fellow-countrymen.—Dr. Maisonneuve, 
surgeon of the Hotel Dieu, Paris, lately read a paper before the French 
Academy, on the advantage of aspiration for the healing of great am- 
putations. He said that the liquids exuding from the surface of a 
wound become morbid by contact with the external air, producing, 
poisonous putrefaction ; whereas if the said liquids could be hindered 
from decomposing no poisonous influence would follow, and great sur- 
gical operations could therefore be performed with safety. He proposed 
to submit the stump of the amputated limb to continuous aspiration, so 
as to draw off and carry away the secretions before they have time to 
putrify. He was fully prepared with a method for doing this, which he 
described, together with such apparatus as the process requires. At the 
same meeting Dr. Guerin read a memoir on the same subject, claiming 
priority in the suggestion ; he said that Dr. Maisonneuve’s apparatus, 
which had yielded wonderful results at the Hotel Dieu, was only a 
modification of his own. J. CARPENTER. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 





MONTHLY CALENDAR. 


Oct. 30.—The city of San Domingo nearly destroyed by a hurricane. Two 
hundred lives lost, and nearly all the shipping in port wrecked. 


Nov. 18.—Earthquake at St. Thomas’, West Indies. 

Nov. 29.—Explosion on board the Bubulina steam-ship in the Mersey. The 
vessel had been recently purchased by the Greek Government, and was 
about to proceed to Athens with a cargo of steam-coal, warlike implements, 


&c. Several persons were killed. 


Dec. 1.—Arrival of H.R.H. Prince Minbontaiyou, brother of the Tycoon of 


Japan, on a visit to her Majesty. 


Dec. 2.—Another earthquake at St. Thomas’. The sea rose forty feet. 
Many lives were lost, and much property destroyed. 


Dec, 6.—Destruction of her Majesty’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, by fire. 
Dec. 7.—Adjournment of the Imperial Parliament for the Christmas 


holidays. 


Dec, 9-12.—Smithfield Club Cattle Show at the Agricultural Hall, 


Islington. 


Dec. 9.—Funeral procession in Dublin, in honour of the three Fenian 
murderers recently executed at Manchester. About 16,000 people took part 
in the proceedings, but all passed off quietly. 

Dec. 13.—Attempt to blow up Middlesex House of Detention by the 
Fenians. Several houses destroyed, eight lives lost, and about forty persons 


wounded. 


lost. 


Dec. 17.—Explosion of nitro-glycerine at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Six lives 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 


From the London Gazette. 


Crvit, NavaL, AND MILITary. 


Nov. 16. Royal licence granted to G. A. 
Boyd, esq., of Middleton Park, co. West- 
meath, to assume the name of Rochfort 
in addition to and before that of Boyd. 

Nov. 26. ‘the Hon. L. 8. Sackville- 
West to be Secretary to H.M.’s Embassy 
at Berlin. 

F. N. Wardell, esq., to be an Inspector 
of Coal Mines and Iron-stone Mines, 

Nov. 29. J. Patterson, esq., barrister-at- 
law, to be a Special Commissioner for Irish 
Fisheries. 

E. B. A. Taylor, esq., to be a member 
of the Executive Council of the Bahama 
Islands ; P. Ryrie, esq., to be a member 
of the Legislative Council of Hongkong; 
C. Packer, esq., to be a member of 
the Council of Barbaloes; and CU. A. 
Champion de Crespigny, esq., to be a 


member of the Legislative Council of 
Labuan. 

Lord Elphinstone to be a Representative 
Peer for Scotland, vice Lord Polwarth, 
deceased. 

Dec. 3, The Rev. Frederick Wilkinson, 
M.A., to be an Inspector of Schools. 

Dec. 6. Edward Thornton, esq., C.B., to 
be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States of 
America. 

James Robert Longden, esq., to be 
Lieut.-Governor of British Honduras. 

John M‘Kinnon, Peter Smyth, William 
O. Heffernan, Samuel Creelman, Daniel 
M‘Niel Parker, and James Frayer, esqs., 
to be members of the Legislative Council 
of Nova Scotia. 

Dec. 13. Joseph Hume Burnley, esq., to 
be Chargé d’ Affaires at Dresden. 

Dr. George Augustus Selwyn (now 
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Bishop of New Zealand) to be Bishop of 
Lichfield, vice the Right Rev. J. Lonsdale, 
D.D., deceased. 

Dee. 17. Major John Paul Hopkins, 
K.H., Governor of the Military Knights 
of Windsor, and Lieut.-Col. John Henry 
Cooke, Lieut. of Yeoman of the Guard, 
knighted. 

The Hon. Sir C. A. Murray, K.C.B., to 
be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Portugal. 

Sir C. L. Wyke, K.C.B., to be H.M.’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the King of Denmark. 
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MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
November. 
Rutland.—H. Finch, esq., vice Hon. G. 
H. Heathcote (now Lord Aveland). 
Manchester. — Jacob Bright, esq., vice 
E. James, esq., deceased. 


December. 


Leicester, co. (S.\—T. T. Paget, esq., vice 
C. W. Packe, esq., deceased. 

Thetfurd.—The Right Hon. E. 8. Gor- 
don, Lord Advocate of Scotland, vice A. 
H. Baring, esq., Ch. Hds. 





BIRTHS. 


Sept. 17, 1867. At Ottago, N.Z., the 
wife of A. Chetham Strode, esq., Resident 
Magistrate, a dau. 

Sept. 25. At Christchurch, N.Z., the 
wife of C.J. Foster, esq., LL.D., barrister- 
at-law, a son. 

Sept. 29. At Hoosingabad, the wife of 
Major R. J. Baker, M.S.C., a dau. 

Oct. 10. At Oakwall, Australia, the 
wife of the Hon. Chief Justice Cockle, 
F.R.S., a dau. 

At Oakwal, Queensland, the wife of 
the Hon. Chief Justice Cockle, F.R.S., 
a dau. 

Oct. 14. At Calcutta, the wife of W. B. 
Birch, esq., B.S.C., a son. 

Oct. 15. At Lucknow, the wife of G. 
Colclough, Lieut.-Col. R.A., a dau. 

Oct. 16. At Kandy, Ceylon, the wife of 
Capt. Carwithen, 25th Regt., a son. 

Oct. 18. At Debroogurh, Assam, the 
wife of Capt. R. A. Nowell, a son. 

Oct. 19. At Darjeeling, India, the wife 
of Capt. J. Graham, B.S.C., a dau. 

Oct. 20. At Colombo, Ceylon, the wife 
of Capt. Hutchison, 64th Regt., a dau. 

Oct. 23. At Whitcomb Vale, Somerset, 
the wife of the Rev. D. Moor, M.A., a dau. 

Oct. 27. At Nynee Tal, India, the wife 
of Capt. G. W. Cockburn, a son. 

Oct. 28. At Surat, Bombay, the wife of 
Capt. J. M. Boyd, B.S.C., a son. 

Nov. 1. At Montreal, Canada, the Lady 
Alice Havelock, a dau. 

At Ootacamund, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Alexander Simpson, R A., a son. 

- Nov. 4. At Murree, Punjab, the wife of 
Capt. Aylmer Vivian, B.S.C., a son. 

Nov. 5. At Madras, the wife of Major 
W. J. Bradford, R.A., a dau. 

Nov. 7. At Montreal, Canada, the wife 
of Capt. T. C. Crowe, R.A., a son. 

Nov. 9. At Kurrachee, Scinde, the wife 


of Major T. B. Fanshawe, 33rd Regt., a 
son, 





Nov. 13. At Florence, the wife of H. 
N. Dering, esq., Secretary to Legation in 
Italy, a son. 

At Penzance, the wife of Comm. J. 8S. 
Keats, R.N., a son. 

At Marlfield House, co. Wexford, the 
wife of P. Magan, esq., a son. 

Nov. 14. At Huddersfield, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Owen, a dau. 

Nov. 15. At Malta, the Hon. Mrs. Bay- 
ford Butler, a son. 

At Westbury-on-Severn, Gloucester- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. C. J. Jones, a 
son. 

At Raydon, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. 
J. W. Tomkin, a dau. 

Nov. 16. At Herne Bay, the wife of 
the Rev. T. Blandford, a son. 

In Hans-place, the wife of Capt. E. R. 
Fremantle, R.N., a son. 

At East Ogwell, Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. F. J. Taylor, a son. 

Nov. 17. At Grantchester, the wife of 
E. C. Clark, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Rock Mount, Chester, the wife of 
the Rev. F. Davies, M.A., R.N., a dau. 

At Glencarnock, Torquay, the wife of 
Major-Gen. Sir G. Macgregor, K.C.B., a 
son. 

At Wapley, Gloucestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. W. W. Gibbon, a son. 

Nov. 18. At Southsea, the wife of Lieut. 
W. H. Hall, R.N., a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col, 
W. C. Rich, M.S.C., a son. 

At Bedford, the wife of the Rev. M. F. 
Saddler, a dau. 

At Loddiswell, Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Townend, a son. 

Nov. 19. At Southsea, the wife of the 

tev. W. Bell, R.N., a son. 

At Great Chishall, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. H. H. Hastie, a son. 

At St. Mary’s, bedfont, Middlesex, the 
wife of Major Reod, a dau. 
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At Howick, Northumberland, the wife 
of the Rev. W. C. Streatfeild, a son. 

Nov. 20. At Dogmersfield, Hampshire, 
the wife of the Rev. C. Foot, a son. 

At Lynton, Devon, the wife of the Rev. 
W. L. Lawson, a son. 

At Stroud, the wife of the Rev. C. 
Poynder, a dau. 

At Bathford, Bath, the wife of Major 
Preston, 28th Regt., a son. 

At Carlsruhe, the Paroness de Ri- 
ederer, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of I. E. Swin- 
ton, esq., of Swinton Bank, a dau. 

Nov. 21. At Dartmouth, the wife of 
Capt. J. Corbett, R.N., a son. 

At St. Andrew’'s, Fifeshire, the wife of 
Major Dangerfield, R.A., a dau. 

At Ledbury, Herefordshire, the wife of 
the Rev. W. H. Lambert, a son. 

In York-street, Portman-square, the 
wife of Capt. B. L. Nevinson (late 4th 
Hussars), a son, 

At Stuston, Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs. 
Edwd. Paget, a son. 

Nov. 22. At Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, 
the wife of the Rev. J. C. Thring, a dau. 

Nov. 23. At Shireoaks, the wife of the 
Rev. E. Hawley, a dau. 

Nov. 24, At Albury, the wife of Sir 
G. Hewett, bart., twin daus. 

In Eaton-place, the Hon. Mrs. Milles, a 
son. 

At Penzance, the wife of the Rev. A. 
Biddell, a son. 

At Chedburgh, the wife of the Rev. 
H. K. Creed, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of De Courcy 
P. Dashwood, esq., a dau. 

At Shinfield Grove, Reading, the wife 
of the Rev. G. Hulme, a son. 

At Rochester, the wife of Capt. H. 
Lloyd, R.N., a dau. 

At Pyrford, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. T. M. Ridsdale, a son. 

Nov. 25. At Dublin, the wife of W. 
S. Pakenham, esq., a son. 

At Dursley, Gloucestershire, the wife 
of Col. Purnell, C.B., a dau. 

At Chobham House, Bagshot, the wife 
of H. W. Saunders, esq., a son. 

In Albion-street, Hyde-park, the wife 
of Capt. Sergison, 4th Hussars, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Unwin, 6th Regt., a son. 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. James R. Wood, a dau. 

Nov. 26. At Ashdown- -park, Berks, the 
Countess of Craven, a dau. 

In Somerset-street, Portman-square, the 
wife of Capt. H. R. Bradford, B.S.C., a 
dau. 

In Sussex-square, Hyde-park, the wife 
of W. Nicholson, esq , M P., a son. 
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At Caddington, the wife of the Rev. T. 
Prescott, a dau. 

In Hans-place, the wife of the Rev. H. 
Sandham, M.A., a son. 

In Craven-hil! -gardens, Hyde-park, the 
wife of the Rev. W. G. Wrightson, a 
dau. 

Nov. 27. At Winterbourn, Bristol, the 
wife of the Rev. F, Burges, a son. 

At West Ilsley, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Chambers, a dau. 

At Bournemouth, the wife of the Rev. 
F. J. Jameson, a son. 

At Wyke-Regis, Weymouth, the wife of 
Major Swaffield, a son. 

At Stanway, Colchester, the wife of 
J. H. Walford, esq., of Foxborough, 
Natal, a son. 

Nov. 28. At Chardstock, the wife of 
the Rev. J. G. Brine, a son. 

At Shaftesbury House, Kensington, the 
Hon. Mrs. Hubert Dormer, a dau. 

In Gloucester - crescent, Hyde-park, 
Mrs. Adolphus Jerningham, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. R. H. Tuck, vicar 
of Ringwood, a dau. 

Nov. 29. The Hon. Mrs. Hallyburton 
Campbell, a dau. 

At Grosmont, Yorkshire, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Bailey, a dau. 

At Coventry, the wife of the Rev. 
H. V. H. Cowell, B.A., a dau. 

At Glynn, Bodmin, the wife of Major 
Grylls, a dau. 

At Trinity Parsonage, Bow-road, the 
wife of the Rev. F. S. Lea, a dau. 

At Holme Eden, Carlisle, the wife of 
the Rev. T. Phillips, a dau. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of 
G. Sowerby, esq., jun., a son. 

Nov. 30. At Eastgate, Tenterden, the 
wife of the Rev. 8. C. Tress Beale, a son 
and heir. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of J. Craster, 
esq., of Craster Tower, a son. 

At Gloucester, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Cuming, a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Major Godby, 
R.A., a son. 

At Southampton, the wife of Capt. G. 
Sandford, R.E., a dau. 

Dec. 1. At Latchmere House, Ham- 
common, S. W., the Viscountess Harberton, 
a son and heir. 

At Scarborough, the wife of the Rev. 
R. F. L. Blunt, a son. 

At East Hothly, Sussex, the wife of 
H. T. Clements, esq., a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Major 
Crombie, late 72nd Highlanders, a son. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. Mackay 
Heriot, R.M.L.I., a dau. 

At Chigwell, Essex, the wife of H. 8. 
King, esq., a dau. 
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At Cambridge, the wife of P. W. 
Latham, esq., M.D., a son, 

At Upper Norwood, the wife of S. J. 
Musson, esq., of Barbadoes, a dau. 

At Richmond, Surrey, the wife of 
Major G. D. Pritchard, R.E., a dau. 

At South Penge, the wife of the Rev. 
T. S. Scott, a son. 

At Newcastle Emlyn, the wife of Capt. 
J. Stewart, late Madras Artillery, a 
dau. 

Dec. 2. At Greenfield, Presteigne, the 
wife of Capt. F. Corbett, a dau. 

At Norwich, the wife of Capt. Harry 
Marshall, a dau. 

At Richmond, the wife of the Rev. 
H. D. Pearson, a son. 

In Orsett-terrace, Hyde-park, the wife 
of R. H. Smith, esq., barrister-at-law, a 
son. ‘ 

Dec. 3. At Southsea, the wife of Capt. 
Knox, V.C., a dau. 

Dec. 4. At Sudbury, the Hon. Mrs. 
Fredk. Anson, a son. 

At Sustead, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. H. C. Fisher, a son. 

At Moneygall, King’s Co., the wife of 
Major W. H. Gresson, 65th Regt., a dau. 

At Knightsbridge, the wife of the Rev. 
A. Majendie, a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. Pockling- 
ton, 5th Fusiliers, a son. 

In Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, the 
wife of the Rev. G. F. Prescott, a son. 

At Morton House, Oswestry, the wife 
. Col. R. White, late 17th Lancers, a 

au. 

Dec. 5. At Bonjedward House, Jed- 
burgh, the wife of Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
C. Elliot, a son. 

In Chapel-street, Belgrave-square, the 
Hon. Mrs. Douglas Pennant, a dau. 

At Barton Abbey, Oxon, the wife of S. 
Majendie Brown, esq., a dau. 

At Plumstead, Kent, the wife of Capt. 
A. D. Burnaby, R.A., a son. 

At Heckfield, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Chataway, a dau. 

At Sydney College, Bath, the wife of 
the Rev. W. R. Smith, a dau. 

At South Ormsby, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. J. R. Turing, a dau. 

Dec. 6. At Sevenoaks, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Benson, a son. 

At L’Espérance Villa, Jersey, the wife 
of Capt. W. Ross Fuller, a dau. 

At Devonport, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Metcalfe, a dau. . 

At Clungunford, Salop, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Owen Rocke, a son. 

Dec. 7. At Borley, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. H. D. E. Bull, a dau. 

At Dunsby, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
the Rev. G. W. Keightley, a dau. 
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At Curzon Park, Chester, the wife of 
Alexander Murray, esq., a son. 

Dec. 3. In Eaton-place, the Lady Jane 
Taylor, a dau. 

At Rock Ferry, Cheshire, the wife of 
E. 8. Braddyll, esq., a dau. 

At Croydon, the wife of the Rev. T. L. 
N. Causton, a son. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. A. L. 
Foulkes, a son. 

At Almners, Chertsey, the wife of the 
Rev. B. Hichens, a dau. 

At Whitley Beaumont, Yorkshire, the 
wife of E. A. Leatham, esq., a dau. 

At Hendford, Yeovil, the wife of the 
Rev. Arthur Newman, a son. 

At Uffington, Stamford, the wife of the 
Rev. F. I. Ramsden, a son. 

At Foston Hall, York, the wife of J. R. 
Walker, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 9. At Dawlish, the wife of Capt. 
W. R. Scott-Adams, a dau. 

At Eastington Lodge, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of C. H. Hooper, esq., a son. 

At Oldway, Devon, the wife of J. F. 
Tottenham, esq., Commander R.N., a dau. 

Dec. 10. At Lewisham, the wife of 
Lieut. F. C. H. Clarke, R.A. a son. 

At Empshott, Hants, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Clement, a son. 

At Heathfield House, Freshwater, the 
wife of Commander C. G. F. Knowles, 
R.N., a dau. 

In Hertford-street, Mayfair, the wife of 
Capt. Herbert Locock, R.E., a dau. 

Dec. 11. At Ewell, Surrey, the wife of 
the Rev. Sir G. L. Glyn, bart., a son. 

At Arden House, Warwickshire, the 
wife of Major Dartnell, 27th Regt., a 
dau. 

At Dundas Castle, the wife of H. 
Dundas, esq., a dau. 

At Barkby Hall, co. Leicester, the wife 
of C. R. Fenwick, esq., a son. 

At Sullington, the wife of G. C. Carew- 
Gibson, esq., a son. 

At Montrose, the wife of Capt. M. 8. 
Pasley, a dau. 

At Folkstone, the wife of Col. Rotton, 
R.A., @ son. 

At Priestgate, Peterborough, the wife 
of the Rev. KE. Templeman, a son. 

Dec. 12. In Hyde-park-square, the wife 
of C. M. Griffith, esq., barrister-at-law, 
a dau. 

At Warminster, Wilts, the wife of 
D'Arcy H. Preston, esq., a dau. 

At Holdfast, the wife of the Rev. E. H. 
M. Stone, a son. 

Dec. 13. At Farmborough, the wife of 
the Rev. F. B. Lord, a dau. 

At Blythfield, Inverness, the wife of 
Capt. C. W. Wilson, R.E., a son. 

At Roxeth Villa, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
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the wife of Commander P. H. Colomb, 
R.N., a son. 

Dec. 14. At Pulham, Norfolk, the wife 
of the Rev. L. R. Henslow, a dau. 

In Lansdowne-road, Kensington, the 
wife of D. J. K. Macdonald, esq., of 
Sanda, Argyleshire, a son. 

Dec, 15. At Clapham common, the wife 
of the Rev. R. B. Girdlestone, M.A.,a son. 

At Balderton Hall, Newark, the wife of 
T. S. Godfrey, esq., a son. 

At Gillibrand Hall, Lancashire, the wife 
of Henry Woods, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At The Dana, Shrewsbury, the wife 
of the Rev. E. J. Holloway, a dau. 
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At Shelton, Notts, the wife of the Rev. 
J. C. Jones, M.A., a son. 

At Reading, the wife of Major W. 
O'Bryen Taylor, a dau. 

Dec. 16. At Weston-super-Mare, the 
wife of the Hon. W. L. Holmes a’Court, 
a son. 

At Carlisle, the wife of the Rev. G. F. 
Head, a dau. 

At Ringstead, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. W. L. Hussey, a dau. 

At Balcombe, Sussex, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Sarel, 17th Lancers, a son. 

At Marlborough-hill, N.W., the wife of 
Major Wieland, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 8, 1867. At Wellington, N.Z., 
Lowther Broad, esq., Resident Magistrate 
and Warden of Gold Fields, Arrowtown, 
Otago, to Isabella Mary, second dau. of 
H. Bunny, esq., M.G.A. 

Oct. 12. At Fyzabad, Bengal, Lieut. 
D. R. Clarke, B.S.C., to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Col. J. 8. D. Tulloch, B.S.C. 

At Buenos Ayres, Capt. Stephen Win- 
throp, second son of the Rev. B. Win- 
throp, of Hardenhuish-park, Wilts, to 
Louisa Dolores Jacoba, eldest dau. of J. 
Heath, esq. 

Oct. 16. At Umballah, India, Cesar 
Richard Hawkins, B.C.S., son of the Pro- 
vost of Oriel College, Oxford, to Alice M. 
F. Perkins, dau. of Major E. Norman 
Perkins, B.S.C. 

Oct. 17. At St. Kilda, Melbourne, the 
Hon. James McCulloch, Chief Secretary of 
Victoria, to Margaret, only dau. of the 
late W. Inglis, esq., of Walflat, co. Dum- 
barton. 

At Hongkong, Thomas Wood, Lieut. 
R.A., to Alice Mary, eldest dau. of T. W. 
Kinder, esq., Capt. 3rd W. York Militia. 

Oct. 21. At Fort William, Bengal, 
Major Mark Edward Currie, second son 
of Sir F. Currie, bart., to Catherine 
Louisa, only dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
H. M. Graves. 

Oct. 28. At Mussoorie, India, J. H. 
Fisher, esq., B.C.S., son of the Rev. G. 
H. Fisher, of Bentley Hall, Staffordshire, 
to Julia, widow of Alworth Merewether, 
esq., and dau. of Major H. C. Talbot. 

Oct. 29, At Poona, A. C. Trevor, esq., 
C.S., to Florence Mary, second dau. of 
Major Prescott. 

Oct. 31. At Montreal, R. J. Wyrley 
Birch, Capt. 30th Regt., second son of G, 
Wyrley Birch, esq., of Wretham, Norfolk, 
to Catherine Leonard Margaret, second 
dau. of the late Alex. Home Vass, esq. 





Nov. 2.- At Suampore, Lieut.-Col. 
Hugh Rowlands, V.C., to Isabella Jane 
Barrow, youngest dau. of the late T. J. 
Raikes Barrow, esq., R.N., of Ryelands, 
Gloucestershire. 

Nov. 4. At Poona, Theodore Methuen 
Ward, Lieut. B.S.C., to Augusta Eliza, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. C. A. Moyle, 
B.S.C. 

Nov. 5. At Quebec, Francis Gerald 
Lees, esq., late Lieut. 25th King’s Own 
Borderers, only surviving son of George 
Lees, esq., of Werneth, co. Lancaster, to 
Sophia Charlotte, only dau. of A. J. 
Maxham, esq. 

Nov. 8. Capt. Duncan Littlejohn, to 
Maria, dau. of Benjamin Wood, esq 

Nov. 12. At Bombay, Capt. Wallace W. 
Benson, R.A., to Emily Ross, youngest 
dau. of the Col. W. Anderson, 51st B.N.I. 

Nov. 14. At Swansea, George Grant, 
second son of Major Francis, of Cae 
Bailey, Swansea, to Marian Bath, second 
dau. of the late E. Osler, esq., of Swansea. 

At Grasmere, the Rev. E. W. Gilbert, 
M.A., incumbent of Falinge, Lancashire, 
to Amelia, third dau. of W. Ross, esq., of 
Pendleton. 

At Buxton, G. Poulett Scrope, esq., to 
Margaret Elizabeth, third dau. of T. J. 
Savage, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Jersey, Major Daunt, 
M.S.C., to Charlotte Isabella, only dau. of 
J. M. Craigie, esq. 

Nov. 16. At. St. Saviour’s, St. George’s- 
square, Capt. Arthur Willoughby Crewe 
Read, B.S.C., to Helen, second dau. of the 
late Capt. W. Broughton, R.N. 

At Southampton, Henry, late Capt. 5th 
Lancers, only son of the Rev. E. Timson, 
of Tatchbury Mount, Southampton, to 
Sarah Anne, youngest dau. of J. KR. Ware, 
esq. 
Nov, 20, At Hedenham, Norfolk, the 
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Rev. RK. M. Marshall, M.A., to Edith, 
eldest dau. of Sir S. W. Baker, of Heden- 
ham Hall. 

At Shandon, Dumbartonshire, John 
M. Martin, younger, of Auchendennan, 
Dumbartonshire, to Isabella, second dau. 
of J. Jamieson, esq. 

At Dublin, Major Owen Tudor Burne, 
to the Hon. Evelyne Browne, youngest 
dau. of Lord Kilmaine. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Robert Gurney, 
son of J. Gurney Hoare, esq., of Cromer, 
to Annie, dau. of the Rev. E. Hoare, in- 
cumbent of Trinity Church, Tunbridge- 
Wells. 

At New Brompton, Chatham, George 
Stevens Nash, Lieut. R.M.L.L., to Alice 
Raisbeck, second dau. of the Rev. J.S. 
Robson, M.A, 

At Wardington, Oxon, William Frewin 
Thompson, esq., M.A., to Eleanor, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Walters. 

At Clarina, Limerick, John Wright, Capt. 
106th Regt., to Sarah McDowall, dau. 
of Major-General Stockley, of Carrig Beg, 
Limerick. 

Nov. 21, At Montreal, William Henry 
Benyon, esq., 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
to Bessie Rea, eldest dau. of Andrew 
Allan, esq., of Montreal. 

At Brighton, George Broom, esq., of 
Wargrave, Berks, to Evelyn Margaret, 
second dau. of J. White, esq., M.P. 

At East Thorpe, the Rev. Cosmo 
Spenser Gordon, vicar of Messing, Essex, 
to Mary Matilda, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
G. C. Bowles, rector of East Thorpe. 

At Bromham, Wilts, Lieut.-Col. Horatio 
H. Morant, late 68th Regt., to Katharine 
Selina, only child of Frances Locke, esq., 
of Rowdeford, Wilts. 

At Folkestone, the Rev. Baker Morrell, 
second son of Frederick Morrell, esq , of 
Blackhall, Oxford, to Edith Francis, eldest 
dau. of the late J. D. Brett, esq. 

At Stockport, George Henry Philips, 
esq., of Abbey Cwm Hir, Radnorshire, to 
Anna Theophila, fifth dau. of the Rev. C. 
K. Prescot, rector of Stockport. 

At the Oratory, Brompton, Gerard 
Roope, esq., barrister-at-law, to Alice 
Catherine, youngest dau. of the late E. 
Tegart, esq. 

Now. 26. At Exmouth, Sir J. F. Davis, 
bart., K.C.B., to Lucy Ellen, eldest 
dau. of Rev. T. J. Rocke, vicar of Ex- 
mouth. 

At St. Stephen's, Westbourne-park, 
Frederick J. Earle, esq., M.D., Indian 
Medical Service, to Edith Louisa, only sur- 
viving dau. of Lieut.-Col. Carruthers, 
Madras Army. 

At Maidenhead, Henry Scott Gresley, 
esq., son of the Rev. W. Gresley, to Jane 
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Charlotte, dau. of the late Rev. A. Drum- 
mond, rector of Charlton, Kent. 

At Hollington, Hastings, Capt. W. E. 
Smith, of Hythe, to Mary Ann, second 
dau. of A. Luard Wollaston, esq., of Hol- 
lington. 

At Dudley, the Rev. J. Kirby Turner, 
M.A., vicar of Stalmine, Lancashire, to 
Theresa Caroline, eighth dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Browne, vicar of Dudley. 

Nov. 27. At Doncaster, Alfred Parkin, 
esq., solicitor, to Hannah Maria, eldest 
dau. of J. Elwis, esq., of Doncaster. 

At Aberdeen, F. G. Sherlock, Capt. 
72nd Highlanders, to Edith Shaw, young- 
est dau. of Col. T. Lumsden, C.B. 

Nov. 28. At Wimpole, Cambs, Com- 
mander the Hon. Victor A. Montagu, 
R.N., second son of the Earl of Sandwich, 
to the Lady Agneta Yorke, youngest dau. 
of the Earl of Hardwicke. 

At Dublin, William Charles Forbes, 
Lieut. 92nd Highlanders, eldest son of 
W. N. Forbes, esq., of Dunnotter, N.B., 
to Rhoda Kathleen, younger dau. of W. 
McKay, esq., of Dublin. 

At Keithock House, Forfarshire, the 
Rev. Frederic Graeme Littlecot, to Annie, 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Cunningham, 
of Newton, Perthshire. 

At Beuggen Castle, on the Rhine, the 
Rev. C. H. Rappard, Missionary in Alex- 
andria, to Dora, second dau. of the Right 
Rey. the Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem. 

At Tenby, Augustus Henry Webb, esq., 
R.N., second son of the Rev. J. B. Peploe, 
of Garnstone, Herefordshire, to Frances 
Capel, second dau. of Col. Curtis, C.B. 

Nov. 30. AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Robert H. 8. Campbell, esq., son of the 
late Sir Robt. Campbell, bart., to Agnes 
Mary, widow of Major Johnson Phillott, 
H.E.[.C.S. 

At Kilburn, the Rev. Hugh Reginald 
Harris, M.A., incumbent of St. James’s, 
Marylebone, to Mary Eliza Joy, dau. of 
the late T. F. Juy, esq. 

At Willesden, the Kev. Compton Reade, 
vicar of Cassington, to Emma, eldest dau. 
of the late H. R. S. Waring, esq., of Cross- 
beck Hall, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 3. At Edinburgh, Capt. Robert 
Cadell, B.S.C., to Georgina, youngest dau. 
of R. Mackay, esq., W.S. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-square, F. 
Steuart Chapman, esq., B.C.S., to Mary 
Charlotte, third dau. of E. Macnaghten, 
esq. 

wt Haverhill, Suffolk, the Rev. O. P. 
Halstee, rector of Scot Willoughby, Lin- 
colnshire, to Alicia Mary, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. R. Roberts, vicar of Haver- 
hill. 

At High Harrogate, Lieut. F. Mills 
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Harris, 35th Regt., to Annie Harriette, 
thir. dau. of W. Short, esq., of Harro- 
gate. 

Dec. 4. At Hurley, Berks, the Rev. F. 
T. Wethered to Mary Josephine, eldest 
dau. of J. Bonsor, esq. 

Dec. 5. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Robert 
Andrew Allison, esq., of Scaleby Hall, 
Cumberland, to Laura Alicia, youngest 
dau. of the late J. M. Atkinson, esq. 

At Ayr, Thomas Bruce, esq., of Arnot, 
to Margaret Jane, sixth dau. of the late 
A. W. Hamilton, esq. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Rev. 
Alfred Earle, M.A., only son of the late 
W. Earle, esq., of Hungersball Park, Tun- 
bridge- Wells, to Alice Margaret, third dau. 
of G. C. Harvey, esq., of Lermuda. 

At Ystradgunlais, the Rev. Robert 
Gwilt, of Icklingham, Suffolk, to Constance 
Gwenllian Harriet, eldest dau. of R. D. 
Gough, esq., of Yniscedwyn. 

At South Shields, the Rev. John Hays, 
M.A., rector of Navenby, Lincolnshire, to 
Sarah Hannah, eldest dau. of R. Hansell 
Bell. esq. 

At Copsewood, co. Limerick, George 
Purdon, R.N., of Tinerana, co. Clare, to 
Annie, only dau. of the late Gen. J. 
Caulfeild. 

At St. Ann’s, Stamford-hill, Owen 

Roberts, esq., M.A., barrister-at-law, to 
Jane Margaret, third dau. of Rowland 
Stagg, esq. 
Dec. 10. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
J. Evans, late Capt. Inniskilling Dragoons, 
and second son of S. Evans, esq., of 
Darley Abbey, Derby, to Lucy Jane, 
dau. of A. D. Hamilton, esq., of Gorepit, 
Essex. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Capt. Bur- 
chall Helme, of Broadfield Court, Hereford- 
shire, to Mary, elder dau. of the late T. 
Hodgson, esq. 

At Long Ditton, Surrey, the Rev. M. 
Weston Moggridge, elder son of M. Mog- 
gridge, esq., of Woodfield, Monmouth- 
shire, to Edith, younger dau. of the Rev. 
J. T. Giffard. 

At Kill, co. Dublin, Charles Stewart, 
esq., barrister-at-law, to Eliza Jane, young- 
est dau. of C. Copland, esq., of Monks- 
town, co. Dublin. 


At Grappenhall, Fdward Townshend, 
esq., son of L. P. Townshend, of Win- 
sham Hall, Cheshire, to Alicia Jane, dau. 
of T. Poor, esq., of Grappenhall Heyes. 

At Ealing, the Rev. Main Swete Alex- 
ander Walrond, second son of the late T. 
Walrond, esq., of Calder Park, Lanark- 
shire, to Fanny Mina, third dau. of J. 
Marston, esq., of Ealing. 

Dee. 11. At Longformacus House, Ber- 
wickshire, the Rev. Daniel Cameron, 
M.A., to Elizabeth Waller Doling, eldest 
dau. of F. 8. Brown, esq., of Glugar, 
Penang. 

At St. John’s Manor, Jersey, Thomas 
Henry Pickering, esq., youngest son of the 
late F. Pickering, esq., of Millmount, co. 
Dublin, to Florence Elizabeth Mary, 
eldest dau. of F. J. Le Couteur, esq., and 
granddaughter of the late Sir C. E.-Car- 
rington. 

Dec. 12. At Heavitree, Exeter, Arthur 
Armitage, esq., of The Glen, Surrey, only 
son of the Rev. B. Armitage, vicar of 
Peterchurch, Hereford, to Emily Grace, 
eldest dau. of F. D. L. Hirtzel, esq, of 
Exeter. 

At Weobley, Herefordshire, the Rev. 
G. F. Hose, M.A., Colonial Chaplain at 
Malacca, to Emily Harriet, second dau. 
of the late J. Kerbey, esq., H.E.I.C.S. 

At Stirling, Capt. KE. W. Shaw, Madras 
Army, to Jane Isabella, dau. of the late 
J. Houldsworth, esq., of Cranstounbill. 

At Alfreton, Derbyshire, G. A. B. D. 
Hackett, esq., of Moor Hall, Warwick- 
shire, to Adela, second dau. of C. R. 
Palmer Morewood, esq., of Alfreton Park. 

At Doncaster, Major L. Paxton, M.S.C., 
to Mary Norman, third dau. of the 
late Rev. W. Stoddart, M.A., vicar of 
Arksey. 

Dec. 14. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Major A. M. Mackenzie, B.S.C., 
to Louise Marion Frances, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. W. Colvile, rector of Bayl- 
ham, Suffolk. 

Dec. 15. At Elvaston, Derbyshire, 
James Penrose, eldest son of J. T. Ing- 
ham, esq, of Sugwas Court, Hereford- 
shire, to the Lady Caroline Marguerite 
Stanhope, eldest dau. of the Earl of Har- 
rington. 
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Obituary Memoirs. 








Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil sestimo.—Zficharmus. 





(Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order to facilitate correspondence. | 








Baroness NaIRnNE. 


Nov. 12,1867. At Paris, aged 79, the 
Right Hon. Margaret Mercer Elphinstone 
de Flahault, Baroness Nairne, in the peerage 
of Scotland, Baroness Keith, of Stonehaven 
Marischal, in the peerage of Ireland, and 
Baroness Keith, of Banheath, co. Dum- 
barton, in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom. 

Her Ladyship was the elder daughter 
of George Keith, Viscount and 1st Lord 
Keith (an admiral in the Royal Navy, who 
was raised to the peerage in recompense 
of his services in the capture of the Cape 
of Good Hope), by his first wife, Jane, 
eldest daughter and co-heir of Col. Wil- 
liam Mercer, of Aldie and Meikleour, co. 
Perth (who was grandson of Lord William 
Murray, 2nd Lord Nairne). She was 
born, June 12, 1788, and succeeded to the 
barony of Keith on the death of her 
father in 1823, and to that of Nairne on 
the decease of her kinsman William, Lord 
Nairne, in 1837. 

Her Ladyship was the friend and con- 
fidente of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
and was in after years, as Madame de 
Flahault, Ambassadress of France at Romé 
and Vienna, and for a short time at the 
Court of St. James's. She was married, 
July 18, 1817, to Auguste Charles Joseph, 
Comte de Flahault de la Billardrie, who 
survives her, a distinguished French 
officer and diplomatist, formerly aide-de- 
eamp to Napoleon [., and lately Ambas- 





sador to England from Napoleon III. By 
that union her Ladyship had issue five 
daughters, of whom two survive—viz., 
Emily Jane, Marchioness of Lansdowne, 
and the Hon. Georgiana Gabrielle Elphin- 
stone de Flahault. Lady Keith dying 
without male issue, the two baronies of 
Keith become extinct, whilst the Barony 
of Nairne passes to her elder daughter, 
Emily, Marchioness of Lansdowne, widow 
of Sir Henry Petty Fitz-Maurice, K.G., 
fourth Marquis of Lansdowne. The Mar- 
chioness’s son is Henry Charles Keith, 
5th and present Marquis of Lansdowne. 
The Baroness Keith just deceased, was 
stepdaughter of Hester Maria, Viscountess 
Keith, the eldest daughter of Dr. John- 
son's friends, Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and 
the second wife of Admiral Viscount 
Keith. The deceased was buried in the 
family vault near to Tulliallan Castle, co. 
Perth, the funeral being strictly private. 





Tue Bisnor or Toronto. 


Nov. 1. At Toronto, 
aged 89, the Right Rev. 
John Strachan, Lord 
Bishop of Toronto. 

The deceased was a 
native of Aberdeen, 
where he was born on 
the 12th of April, 
1778, and at an early 
age was sent to the 
grammar-school of that 
city. In 1793 he entered King’s College, 
in which he subsequently took the degree 
of M.A. Shortly afterwards he removed 
to the neighbourhood of St. Andrew's, at 
which university he attended divinity lec- 
tures, with the view of entering upon the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church, with 
which he was for many years connected. 
Through the death of his father, his mother 
and two sisters became dependent on him 
for support, and learning that a master 
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was required for the parish school at Kettle, 
he, with several others, made application 
for the appointment. Mr. Strachan was 
at this time only nineteen years of age, 
but so creditably did he pass through the 
ordeal of examination, that he obtained 
the office. About this period Governor 
Simcoe, of Upper Canada, had conceived 
the design of establishing a university and 
grammar-schools in the province, and Mr. 
Strachan, who had taken a high stand in 
natural philosophy while at Aberdeen, 
was nominated to organise and establish 
them. He accepted the appointment, 
and in 1799 sailed for Canada. On arriy- 
ing there, however, he found to his intense 
disappointment that Governor Simcoe 
had left the country, and that the idea of 
a university was given up. Acting under 
the suggestion of the Hon. Mr. Cartwright, 
he for about three years took charge of a 
few pupils, and having during that period 
devoted his leisure hours to the study of 
divinity, finally determined to seek for 
orders in the English Church. He was 
ordained deacon in 1803 by the Bishop of 
Quebec, and in the following year was 
admitted to priest’s orders by the same 
prelate, and appointed to the parish of 
Cornwall, a small village on the St. 
Lawrence. Here he continued for nine 
years, conducting at the same time the 
grammar-school which he had established. 
In 1812 he was appointed rector of 
Toronto (then called York), and in 1818 he 
was made by royal warrant an Executive 
Councillor, and also a member of the Le- 
gislative Council. 

“It is impossible,” says the Guardian, 
“to estimate the benefits he conferred on 
the country through his labours in the 
cause of education. He established com- 
mon schools throughout the province, and 
through his exertions a statute was passed 
establishing twenty grammar - schools, 
where a good classical education might be 
obtained. In 1827, through his labours, 
500,000 acres of land were granted for the 
endowment of a university, which after 
many years’ hard fighting he succeeded in 
establishing. But the fact that there was 
a Profesor of Divinity in it, and divine 
service according to the usage of the 
Church of England, was to the Dissenters 
like Mordecai at the gate to Haman. A 
vigorous crusade was commenced, and in 
a few years the Church was expelled from 
her walls. But it is a remarkable fact 
that though the university was in hands 
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hostile to the Church and moulded to 
their will, now, after the lapse of a few 
years, every professor in it is a member of 
the English Church, with one exception. 
Most men at seventy-two years of age 
would have now given up the struggle, 
but the Bishop determined to establish 
a second university. He issued a stirring 
address to the laity, which was heartily 
responded to, and then proceeded to Eng- 
land, where, after surmounting great diffi- 
culties, he obtained a royal charter and a 
large amount of subscriptions. Trinity 
College is the noble result of his labours, 
and to him Toronto is indebted for her 
two universities.” 

In 1839, on the erection of Toronto 
into an episcopal see, Dr. Strachan was 
consecrated Bishop, and held it until the 
time of his death. He was the author of 
several works on emigration, and his 
journals of visitation contain much inte- 
resting information in reference to the 
Church in Canada. The Bishop married, 
in 1809, Ann Wood, relict of Andrew 
McGill, Esq., by whom (who died in 
1865) he has left issue. His only surviving 
son, James McGill, formerly Capt. 68th 
Regt., married, in 1844, Augusta, dau. of 
the late Sir J. R. Robinson, Bart., Pre- 
sident of the Court of Appeal of Upper 
Canada. 





ArcuBisHop PHILARETE. 


Dec. 1. At Moscow, aged 83, The 
Most Reverend Philarete Drozdoff, Arch- 


‘bishop of Moscow. 


The deceased was born in 1784. He 
entered the service of the Church in 1808, 
became Archbishop of Moscow in 1821,and 
was raised to the dignity of Metropolitanin 
1826, by Nicholas, on the occasion of his 
coronation. Philarete wasa most assiduous 
preacher, and his printed sermons have 
had avery wide circulation, and are re- 
garded with great reverence by the mem- 
bers of the Orthodox Church. For more 
than half a century he has almost lived 
in the pulpit, and as it was his custom, 
we are told, to prepare a new sermon 
every time he preached, the total of his 
compositions must be something enor- 
mous, Since about 1814 he was for many 
years the preacher selected upon the 
occasion of all the great imperial /étes, 
The personal friend of Alexander L., 
whose strong religious sentiments are 
well known in this country, he was able 
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to retain his influence undiminished 
under succeeding sovereigns, and no great 
national solemnity was deemed complete 
without a sermon from the Archbishop of 
Moscow. At consecrations of churches 
and similar occasions his services were as 
eagerly sought as those of the most popu- 
lar preaching bishop among ourselves. 

The Archbishop, in 1811, published 
some sermons; andin 1813 he printed a 
funeral oration on the death of Prince 
Golenischeff-Kontoussoff. In 1814 ap- 
peared his first political sermon, called 
“The Voice of Him that crieth in the 
Wilderness.” This discourse appears to 
have established his fame as a preacher. 
About the same time he published “ An 
Examination of the Moral Causes of the 
Surprising Successes of Russia in the 
War of 1812,” and a commentary on the 
67th Psalm. These works were followed 
in 1815 by “ Dialogues between a Sceptic 
and a Believer on the Orthodox Greco- 
Russian Church.” Next year came out a 
much more ambitious work, entitled “ A 
Sketch of Ecclesiastico-Biblical History,” 
and another called ‘‘ Notes on the Book 
of Genesis.” This last work it was which 
procured for him the friendship of Alex- 
ander, who gave him the bishopric of 
Revel. The “Great Catechism” came 
out in 1826, and since then Philarete’s 
publications have been limited to ser- 
mons. He brought out two volumes in 
1844, of which a second edition appeared 
in 1848. <A third volume of collected 
discourses appeared in 1861, and this, we 
believe, was the Archbishop’s last literary 
effort. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in an elaborate 
notice of the late Archbishop, says :— 
Philarete’s sermons, both in matter and 
form, much more resemble the best speci- 
mens of English pulpit eloquence than 
those of Romish preachers. His language 
is chastened to the point of severity, and 
his discourses are remarkably devoid of 
appeals to the feelings. The frequency 
with which Scripture quotations are in- 
troduced is another feature in which Phi- 
larete’s sermons differ strikingly from 
Romish preachers, and approximate 
closely to the Anglican fashion. The 
Archbishop’s views appear to have been 
as nearly as possible identical with those 
of the early Anglicans, such as Hooker, 
barring the Eastern reverence for relics, 
and a belief now and then expressed in 
the efficacy of prayers to the same. The 
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doctrine of sacramental grace is assumed, 
without being much insisted on, as is the 
Real Presence in the Eucharist, but the 
Archbishop scarcely believed in transub- 
stantiation. Of Mariolatry there is nota 
trace, though the Virgin is sometimes 
spoken of in terms not usual with Pro- 
testants, and auricular confession is never 
enjoined. The Fathers are sometimes 
quoted, Chrysostom especially ; but with 
this exception the good Archbishop’s 
reading would seem to have been confined 
very much to his Bible. There is no 
evidence in his sermons that he knew 
anything of English or German theo- 
logical works, or had any appreciation of 
the great religious crisis which is agitating 
Western Europe. For all that appears he 
might have been preaching in ‘‘ The Ages 
of Faith,” which indeed have hardly yet 
come to an end in Russia. Personally, 
the late Archbishop was much beloved 
and venerated. He was not only pious, 
but benevolent and affable. He could 
never be induced to sit for his portrait, 
even to a photographer; but numerous 
likenesses, furtively obtained, are in 
circulation in Russia. From the one 
prefixed to M. Serpinet’s French transla- 
tion of the sermons, and which seems to 
have been recently taken, he must have 
been a man of impressive and venerable 
aspect. He wore a long flowing beard, 
as is the custom of Eastern ecclesiastics. 





C. G. Rounp, Ese. 


Dec. 1. At Birch Hall, 
Essex, aged 71, Charles 
Gray Round, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, late M.P. 
for North Essex, and a 
Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieut. for that county. 

The deceased was the 
eldest son of the late 
Charles Round, Esq, of 
Birch Hall (who was one 
of the Receivers-General of Taxes for 
Essex, and who died in 1834), by Char- 
lotte, daughter of the late Joseph Green, 
Esq., of London, and he was born in 
the year 1797. He was the head and 
representative of a family long and 
honourably connected with the county of 
Essex, his ancestor, Mr. James Round, a 
citizen of London, having purchased Birch 
Hall in 1724, and the estate has continued 
in the family to the present time. 
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Mr. Round was educated at Winchester, 
and at Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. (obtaining a first-class in 
classics) in 1818, and proceeded M.A. in 
1821; he was called to the Bar by the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn in 1822. 
Even as a young man, when he went the 
Home Circuit, Mr. Round was always 
regarded as a very able and intelligent 
lawyer, though not an eloquent pleader ; 
and he was much and deservedly respected 
in his capacity as Chairman of the Essex 
Quarter Sessions, a post which he held for 
some twenty years. As Recorder of Col- 
chester, also, a post which he filled for 
nearly thirty years, he gave great satisfac- 
tion, and was indefatigable in the dis- 
charge of its duties. He was also an 
active magistrate for Essex, and up to 
about four years since had for some time 
acted as ‘'reasurer to the County Lunatic 
Asylum. He was President of the Col- 
chester and East Essex Auxiliary Bible 
Society, and a warm supporter of most of 
the religious societies connected with the 
Church of England. Mr. Round was first 
returned as member for North Essex at 
the general election of 1837, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir John T. Tyrell, the election 
being uncontested. In 1841 he was again 
returned, and without a contest, together 
with Sir J. T. Tyrell ; and he continued to 
hold his seat until the general election of 
1847, when he resigned the position of 
county representative in order to become 
a candidate for the University of Oxford, 
where, however, he was unsuccessful, his 
opponent, the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, being returned by a large ma- 
jority. In Parliament he supported the 
Conservative policy of Sir Robert Peel, 
and in his earlier years he took an active 
part in the political movements of the 
country. 

The Ipswich Express speaks of Mr. 
Round as one of the ‘‘ Conservative 
ten” who were returned to Parliament 
from Essex in 1841. His cousin, the late 
Mr. John Round,. who was one of the 
late Sir Robert Pecl’s staunchest per- 
sonal friends, through along period repre- 
sented Ipswich, and subsequently Mal- 
don for some years, in the Conservative 
interest. 

The deceased gentleman married, in 
1838, Emma Sarah, daughter of Major G. 
Brock, of St. Mary's, Colchester, but 
having had no issue, his estates pass to his 
nephew, Mr. James Round, eldest son of 
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the late Rev. J. T. Round, B.D., rector of 
St. Nicholas, Colchester, and sometime 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford.—Law 
Times. 





Tue How. H. C. Lowrner. 


Dec. 8. At Barleythorpe, Rutland, 
aged 77, Col. the Hon. Henry Cecil 
Lowther, M.P. 

The deceased was the second son of Wil- 
liam, 1st Earl of Lonsdale, K.G., by Lady 
Augusta Fane, eldest daughter of John, 
9th Earl of Westmoreland. He was born 
July 27,1790, and received his early educa- 
tion at Westminster School. He entered 
the army before he was 17 years old, as cor- 
net in the 7th Hussars. He served in the 
campaign of 1809 in Spain, under Sir John 
Moore, and was present at the engage- 
ments of Mayorga, Sabagun, and Bene- 
vente, and in the retreat to Corunna. He 
was afterwards present in the campaigns 
with the Duke of Wellington’s army 
from 1812 to the end of that war in 1814, 
and was at the investment of Pampeluna, 
and in several cavalry rencontres in the 
Pyrenees and South of France, also at the 
battles of Orthes and Toulouse. In 1815 
he served in the 10th Hussars in the cam- 
paign of that year and at the capture of 
Paris. For his military services in the 
Peninsula he received the silver war 
medal, with three clasps. The hon. 
gentleman had been a member of the 
House of Commons for upwards of half 
a century, having represented the county 
of Westmoreland in that assembly since 
1812, in consequence of which he has been 
styled “ the father of the House.” He was 
a Conservative of the old school. He was a 
Dep.-Lieut. for Cumberland and Rutland, 
and a Magistrate for Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and Leicester. In 1830 he 
was appointed colonel of the Cumberland 
Militia. He married, May 19, 1817, 
Lady Eleanor Sherard, eldest daughter of 
Philip, 5th Earl of Harborough, and by 
her,(who died June 8, 1848) leaves sur- 
viving issue two sons and three daughters. 
He was brother and heir presumptive of 
the Earl of Lonsdale, a position which is 
now occupied by his son, Capt. Henry 
Lowther, M.P. for West Cumberland. 





Proresson Dauseny, M.D., F.R.S. 


Dec. 13. At Oxford, aged 73, Professor 
Charles Giles Bride Daubeny, M.D., Fel- 
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low of Magdalen College, and Curator of 
the Botanical Gardens at Oxford. 

The deceased was the younger son of 
the late Rev. James Daubeny, rector of 
Stratton, Gloucestershire, by Helena, 
third daughter of Andrew Daubeny, Esq., 
of Bristol. He was born at Stratton in 
1795, and educated at Winchester College ; 
from thence he went to Magdalen College, 
where he graduated B.A., obtaining a 
second class in classics, in 1814, and in 
1815 he gained the Latin prize essay 
given by the Chancellor of the University, 
the subject being, “In illa Philosophize 
Parte que Moralis dicitur, tractanda, 
queenam sit preecipue Aristotelicee Disci- 
plinee Virtus?” In due course he obtained 
a lay fellowship at Magdalen, and having 
applied himself to the study of medicine 
obtained the degree of M.D.,and for some 
years practised at Oxford, but, relinquish- 
ing his profession in 1829, he devoted 
himself to the physical sciences, and to 
chemistry and botany especially. In 
1822 he was elected Professor of Che- 
mistry, retaining that office until 1855, 
when he resigned it, and in 1884 he was 
appointed to the Professorship of Botany, 
to which was attached in 1840 the Pro- 
fessorship of Rural Economy, which he 
held at the time of his death. In 1853-4 
he was physical examiner, and up to his 
decease was senior fellow and preelector of 
natural philosophy at Magdalen College, 
and curator of the Botanic Garden. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Society, a 
member of the Royal Irish Academy, 
foreign associate of the Academy of 
Science of Munich, &. He took an 
active part from the time it was origi- 
nated in the British Association, acting as 
one of the local secretaries at the second 
meeting of the society in 1832, which 
mainly through his instrumentality was 
held at Oxford, and again when it took 
place at Bristol in 1836. In 1847 he was 
one of the vice-presidents when the asso- 
ciation met again at Oxford, and in 1856 
he filled the office of president at the 
Cheltenham meeting. He was the author 
of many valuable works on scientific 
subjects, all of which were the result of 
careful observation and patient study, and 
were distinguished by a depth of thought 
that gained for them the attention in 
scientific circles that they so thoroughly 
merited. Among his best-known contri- 
butions to science are—“ A Description 
of Active and Extinct Volcanoes,” a 
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second edition of which was published in 
1848 ; ‘* An Introduction to the Atomic 
Theory,” second edition published in 
1850; ‘ Lectures on Roman Agriculture,” 
1857; and “ Lectures on Climate,” 1862. 
Apart from his high scientific attain- 
ments, university society has lost in Dr. 
Daubeny a genial, kindly, warm-hearted 
member, while he was sufficiently well- 
known in the city to be missed there 
also. Now that he is gone to his rest, his 
memory will be held in deep veneration 
in the world of science, while at the same 
time it will be cherished by all those who 
had the good fortune to be numbered 
among his friends, 





Franz Bopp. 


Oct. 23. At Berlin, aged 76, Professor 
Franz Bopp, the eminent grammarian. 

Born at Mentz, in 1791, Franz Bopp 
received the greater portion of his ‘educa- 
tion at Aschaffenburg, where there was an 
enlightened professor, Windischmann, 
who early determined or confirmed his 
pupil’s inclination to the study of lan- 
guages, and especially those of the East. 
Bopp manifested at an- early age an 
intention to study languages, not for their 
literature alone or chiefly, but in order to 
understand their organism,—thus at the 
very outset of his career, striking the key- 
note of the most important labours of his 
later life. He correctly judged that the 
organism of language could be best de- 
tected nearest to the birth of language ; 
and this idea directed him at once to the 
Sanskrit and Zend, languages of fabulous 
antiquity, attested by the richness and full- 
ness of their inflexional system. For the 
prosecution of these studies he went to 
Paris in 1812, and consumed the next 
five years of his life in the acquisition of 
Sanskrit, and reading largely in the great 
Sanskrit epics, especially the Maha- 
Bharata, from which he subsequently 
published several of the most interesting 
episodes, both in the original and in 
translations. The length of time spent by 
a young man of undoubted talent and 
studious habits in the acquisition of this 
one language under the instruction of so 
experienced a guide as A. L. de Chézy, 
may surprise us ; but we must remember 
what the study of Sanskrit then was, 
before the grammar had been emanci- 
pated from the empirical rules of the 
Indian grammarians ; and also that Bopp’s 
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five years’ studies gave the Sanskrit 
grammar in an intelligible and philoso- 
phical form, not only to himself, but to 
the world, through the grammars which he 
published subsequently (from 1824 to 
1834), based on these studies. 

In 1816 Bopp published at Frankfort a 
short treatise, entitled, “On the System 
of Conjugation in Sanskrit, compared 
with that used in Greek, Latin, Persian 
and German; with accurate Metrical 
Translations of Episodes of the Ramayana 
and the Mahi-Bhirata.” It was edited 
by K. J. Windischmann,—whose impri- 
matur was deemed essential to secure 
sufficient attention to the work of the 
young scholar. But in this first work 
Bopp fully initiated the mode of treating 
languages, which he afterwards expanded 
further, and certainly never deserted, in 
his later works, especially in the greatest 
of these— his “ Comparative Grammar.” 

Bopp removed from Paris and resided 
in London in 1817, where he made him- 
self so favourably known, that he was 
asked to contribute the first article (about 
sixty-five pages) to the “ Annals of Ori- 
ental Literature,’ which was established 
in 1820, and came to an untimely end in 
the following year. This article was an 
extension of the one just named, ani en- 
titled “ Analytical Comparison of the 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Teutonic Languages, 
showing the Original Identity of their 
Grammatical Structure.” It is said to 
have been partly through the credit gained 
by this paper that he was appointed, in 
1821, to an Extraordinary Professorship 
of Oriental Literature and General Philo- 
logy at the University of Berlin. This 
was elevated into an Ordinary Professor- 
ship in 1825, and held until his death. 

His life thenceforward was outwardly 
uneventful. He published several Sanskrit 
Grammars, which showed that as he had 
been first in the field, at least in the great 
task of conforming that grammar to 
European ideas, so he advanced with the 
stream, and was not left behind by the 
younger scholars who had started from a 
point which it had taken him many years 
to reach. Only last year he published the 
first part of a third edition of his Sanskrit 
Glossary, which originally appeared in 
1829. Theepisodes from the great Sanskrit 
Epics, which are well suited to be text- 
books for beginners, have been already 
mentioned. His many papers, chiefly 
monographs on the affinities of various 
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languages, read to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, must be mentioned as 
extremely valuable in themselves, and as 
proving the constant activity of his mind. 
His “Comparative Grammar” appeared 
in six parts between 1833 and 1852. From 
1856 to 1861, at an age when he was 
supposed by some to be past work, Bopp 
published in three octavo volumes a second 
“entirely rewritten” (“giinzlich umge- 
arbeitet”) edition, in which he added all 
that the vast progress of knowledge re- 
quired, and included the comparison of 
another and very difficult language —the 
Aramenian. 

Bopp was a man of great gentleness 
and simplicity of character, devoted heart 
and soul to his special studies, and taking 
no part, and perhaps little interest, in the 
world of politics. His speech and manners 
were so gentle that a stranger would never 
discover the zeal and force of character 
which alone could have enabled him to 
achieve what he did against such diffi- 
culties as beset the schemes of his earlier 
life. Considering the length of his life 
and his freedom from the distractions of 
business, he may be held to have written 
but little. But what he did write was 
perfect. He never ventured to speak on 
a subject till his knowledge of it was 
sound and complete, and then only when 
he had something néw to say. From his 
writings one would hardly discover that 
he knew either Persian or Arabic; yet he 
had mastered these tongues in early life, 
and, the latter at least, under Silvestre de 
Sacy. His papers read to the Academy 
are as well considered and matured trea- 
tises as his independent works. He 
attached himself warmly to his friends, 
and they were men of intellect, such as 
A. W. von Schlegel and Baron von Hum- 
boldt. The latter was one of his firmest 
friends. To his remarkable amiability of 
temper and perfect integrity of character, 
more than to his fortunate position at 
Berlin, must be ascribed his happy dis- 
tinction as one who neither had nor made 
anenemy. Yet he was a philologist in a 
country where the odium philologicum is 
often bitterer than elsewhere the odium 
theologicum. Asthma had for years 
oppressed him, and often rendered his 
speech scarcely intelligible; yet not till 
six months before his death did he take 
rest from the duties of his professorship. 

At a meeting of the Philological Society 
on Noy. 15, Prof. Malden in the chair, 
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it was resolved that a letter of condolence 
be sent to the widow of the Professor, 
who was an hon. member of the society, 
expressing the profound regret with 
which the society had heard the news of 
his death. An obituary notice of Bopp 
was read by an old pupil of his, KR. 
Martineau, Esq., who, with the late Prof. 
Siegfried, formed the only members of 
Bopp’s Sanskrit class during one session. 
Prof. Goldstiicker called attention to the 
fact that the paper which laid the founda- 
tion of Bopp’s fame was published by him 
in English, in a Caleutta journal, and 
was then translated into German. — 
Atheneum. 





Count Tannecuy DucHaTeEL. 


Nov. 6. In Paris, aged 64, the Count 
Charles Marie Tanneguy Duchatel. 

The deceased is said to have been de- 
scended from T'annegui du Chatel, the 
valiant captain of the Armagnacs, sprung 
from an ancient family settled in Brit- 
tany, and known so far back as the 13th 
century, who followed Louis of Anjou 
when he set out for the conquest of 
Naples, and who was afterwards named, 
by Charles VII., Marshal of Guyenne and 
Provost of Paris. He was the eldest son 
of a Councillor of State and Director- 
General of Registration under the First 
Empire, who seems to have been a favou- 
rite of Napoleon, from whom he got the 
title of Count, and who was subsequently 
created Peer of France by Louis Philippe. 
He was born in Feb, 1803, and after 
completing his studies for the bar, at- 
tached himself to the Liberal party, was 
one of the founders and writers in the 
Globe newspaper, and published some 
works on Economy. In one of them, 
which appeared in 1829, and which, as 
inculcating the practice of virtue, obtained 
the Montyon prize from the Academy, he 
laid down as a maxim, and as the only 
remedy for the sufferings of the poorer 
classes, “‘ Labour, Economy, and Prudence 
in Marriage.” He was named Councillor 
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of State after the Revolution of 1830. In 
1833 he was named deputy by the electors 
of Jonzac (Charente Inférieure) in place 
of his father, and from the outset of his 
legislative career supported a Conserva- 
tive policy. The following year he was 
chosen by the Chamber Reporter on the 
Budget presented by the Minister of 
Finance, and some months later accepted 
the post of Minister of Commerce and 
Public Works. He resigned with his 
colleagues in February, 1836, but resumed 
office seven months afterwards as Minister 
of Finance. In 1837 he went out again 
with M. Guizot, whose political opinions 
he had adopted, and remained faithful to 
to the last. He was offered a place in the 
Cabinet of Count Molé, but declined, and 
was accepted as one of the leaders of the 
famous coalition against that Minister. 
He once more took office in what was 
called the “Cabinet de Transaction” of 
May, 1839; again went out in March of 
the following year, and came in as Minis- 
ter of the Interior in the Guizot Ministry 
in October, 1840, in which he continued 
till the Revolution of February, 1848. 

A few days afterwards M. Duachatel 
quitted France, and remained several 
months abroad, chiefly in England. Be- 
fore the end of the year, however, he 
returned to Paris. He retired altogether 
from political life, and, master of a fine 
fortune, hed leisure to occupy himself 
with the fine arts, of which it is said he 
was an enlightened patron. He was 
member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science, to which he was elected 
in 1842, and also of the Academy of Fine 
Arts. His brother, Napoleon Duchatel, 
in his youth embraced the military pro- 
fession, but quitted it in 1830. Through 
his brother’s interest he was elected 
deputy, and was subsequently named 
Prefect of the Basses Pyrénées, and of 
the Haute-Garonne. Through the same 
interest he was created Peer of France. 
He also completely disappeared from 
public life after the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary.— Times. 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Aug. 27,1867. At Hongkong, aged 24, 
Richd. Sikes Syer, second son of the Rev. 
W. H. Syer, rector of Kedington, Suf- 
folk. 

Sept. 19. Drowned while crossing the 
Otaki River, Wellington, New Zealand, 
aged 20, John Oxley Parker, esq. He was 
the eldest son of John Oxley Parker, esq., 
of Drinkstone, Suffolk, by Louisa, dau. of 
Richard Durant, esq., of Sharpham, Devon, 
and was born in 1848. 

Sept. 24. At Gordon Town, Jamaica, 
aged four months, Grace Alice, dau. of 
Col. Desborough, R.A. 

On board H.M.S. Investigator, exploring 
up the Niger, Trafford Leigh, R.N., third 
son of the Rev. George Mallory, of Old 
Hall, Mobberley. 

Oct. 9. At Libertod, Central America, 
en route to England, aged 54, Sir Charles 
Sharpe Kirkpatrick, bart., of Closeburn, 
co. Dumfries. The deceased was the 
eldest son of the late Sir Thomas Kirk- 
patrick, bart., of Closeburn, by Jane, dau. 
of Charles Sharpe, esq., of Hodham. He 
was born in 1813, and succeeded, as 6th 
bart , on the death of his father, in 1844. 
The deceased is supposed to have been 
married, and to have left a son, who now 
succeeds him in the title. 

Oct. 10. At Jaffna, Ceylon, Percival 
Acland Dyke, esq. He was the eldest 
surviving son of the late Col. Geo. Hart 
Dyke (who died in 1843), by Louisa, third 
dau. of Sir W. Lemon, bart., and was for 
22 years Governor of the North-West 
Provinces of Ceylon. 

In London, suddenly, of heart disease, 
William Henry Linfoot, LL.D. 

At Shanghai, Jane, wife of Charles A. 
Winchester, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul. 

At Bombay, aged 19, Edgar Kitson, 
third son of the Rev. E. Kitson Cately, 
chaplain of Greenwich Hospital. 

Nov. 1. At Jamaica, Robert Booth, 
esq., Asst.-Comy.-Gen., son of the late 
Rey. R. Booth, rector of Rodmell, Sussex. 

Nov. 3. At Broach, E. Indies, the wife 
of Charles M. Hogg, esq., B.C.S. 

At Linethwaite, Cumberland, aged 24, 
Claudine Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Tulloch, 
late of the 21st Fusiliers. 

Nov. 4. During his passage home from 
Bombay, on board the s.s. China, Charles 
William Davie, Lieut. 2nd Queen’s Royals, 
and second son of C. C. Davie, esq., of 
Bishop's Tawton, Barnstaple. 

Nov. 9. At Cairo, on her way from Cal- 
cutta to England, Marcella Mildred, wife 





of Col. C. W. Thompson, 7th Dragoon 
Guards, and dau. of Hugh Singleton, esq., 
of Hazelwood, co, Clare. 

Nov. 10. Aged 34, Crosbie Ward, esq., 
of Canterbury, New Zealand, eldest sur- 
viving son of the Hon. and Rev. Henry 
Ward, of Killinchy, co. Down, Ireland. 

At Paris, aged 63, William Wilshere, 
esq., of The Frythe, Welwyn, Herts. He 
was the eldest surviving son of the late 
Thomas Wilshere, esq., of Welwyn (who 
died in 1832), by Lora, dau. of Charles 
Beaumont, esq., and was burn in 1804. 
He was educated at Wadham Coll., Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1827, 
was a magistrate for Beds and St. Alban's, 
and a deputy-lieutenant for Herts, and 
served as High Sheriff of that county in 
1858; he was M.P. for Great Yarmouth, 
in the Liberal interest, from 1837 to 
1847. 

Nov. 12. At Florida Manor, co. Down, 
aged 71, the Rev. Jas. Crawford Gordon. 

At Thwaite, Suffolk, aged 67, the Rev. 
G. W. Kershaw, M.A. He was educated 
at Worcester Coll. Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1830, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1833; he was appointed rector of 
Thwaite in 1841. 

At Lewisham, Ann Emma, relict of the 
late Rev. Francis Morse, rector of Baxterly, 
Warwickshire. 

Nov. 13. In Chapel-street, Grosvenor- 
square, aged 76, Lieut.-Col. C. Hornby. 

In Marlborough-road, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 62, Herbert Lloyd, solicitor, of 
Wood-street, Cheapside, and Deputy of 
the Ward of Cripplegate Within. 

Nov. 14. At sea, on board the Douro, 
on his passage’home from the West Indies, 
aged 31, Capt. T. A. de Wahl, K.N., late 
of H.M.S. Cordelia. The deceased passed 
his examination at the Royal Naval 
College in 1856, and after serving for a 
few months on board the Royal George, 
was employed in the Boscawen at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

At Ahmedabad, East Indies, on his 
way to England, aged 53, Col. William 
Frederick Eden, M.S.C., Agent to the 
Governor-General for the States of Raj- 
pootana. 

In Stanley-street, aged 44, the Rev. 
Henry Robson. He was educated at 
University Coll., Durham, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1843 and proceeded M.A. 
in 1846; he was afterwards appointed 
curate of Lowther, Westmoreland. 

Nov. 15. At Anchorfield, Dunblane, 
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Thomas Barty, esq., Procurator Fiscal of 
the Western District of Perthshire. 

At Cheltenham, Eliza Conway, wife of 
John Belfield, esq., of Primley Hill, 
Devon. She was the only dau. of Capt. 
Bridges, R.N., and was married to Mr. 
Belfield in 1854. 

Aged 66, Charles Hamilton, esq., of 
Kensworth, Herts, a magistrate for that 
county. 

Of bronchitis. Mary Anne, wife of the 
Rev. H. Bayley Williams, of Pantaven, Car- 
narvon, and Aldridge, Staffordshire. 

At Bath, aged 81, Mr. George Wood. 
The deceased gentleman was the founder, 
in 1812, of the Bath and Cheltenham 
Gazette, a paper which he conducted for 
many years with much spirit and ability. 
Latterly, Mr. Wood had devoted himself 
to the service of many of the benevolent 
and religious societies of the city in which 
he had so long resided, and by the in- 
habitants of which he was universally 
respected. 

At Avignon, after a few days’ severe 
illness, William Trench Johnson, eldest 
son of the Archdeacon of Ferns. 

Nov.16. Aged 47, William John Ffolkes, 
esq. He was the second son of the late 
Sir W. Browne Ffolkes, bart., of Hilling- 
ton Hall, Norfolk, by Charlotte, dau. of 
D. G. Browne, esq., of Castle McGarrett, 
Ireland, and was born in 1820. 

Aged 79, Mr. William Stopford Kenny, 
well-known by his educational works in 
English and other modern languages. 

Nov. 17. At Arkendale, Yorkshire, aged 
67, the Rev. George Creighton, incumbent. 
He was educated at St. Bees’ Theological 
Coll., and was appointed incumbent of 
Arkendale in 1845. 

At Brighton, aged 52, Henry Corser, 
esq., solicitor, of Stourbridge. 

At Leamington, aged 77, Harriet, relict 
of Stephen Major, esq., of Milltown, co. 
Longford, and only surviving child of the 
late Rev. J. Bigsby, M.A., rector of St. 
Peter’s, Nottingham. 

At Brompton, aged 49, Lieut.-Col. Ed- 
mund Robert William Wingfield Yates. 

Nov. 18. Agatha, wife of the Rev. C. 
Gooch, of Toppesfield, Essex. 

At Woodsville, Edinburgh, aged 23, 
Robert Gordon Home, esq. He was the 
youngest son of the late William Home, 


At Ramsgate, aged 86, Jessie, the wife 
of Major E. Norman Perkins, of Loodi- 
anah, Punjab, B.S.C. 

Nov. 19. At Scotstown, co. Aberdeen, 
aged 68, Isabella Lady Bruce of Scots- 
town. Her ladyship was the only child 
of the late Alexander Moir, esq., of Scots- 
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town, by Margaret, dau. of James Gordon, 
esq., and married, in 1822, Sir Michael 
Bruce, bart., of Stenhouse, co. Stirling, 
who died in 1862. 

At Chester, Sophia Maria, dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Robert Irving, of Bonshaw, 
Dumfriesshire, and relict of the late Major- 
Gen. W. H. Beckwith. 

At Liverpool, from the effects of a 
broken blood-vessel, Miss Clara Denvil, 
actress. 

At Pontadulais, aged 82, Mrs. Jane 
Williams, relict of the late Rev. Henry 
Williams, rector of Llanedi, Carmarthen- 
shire. Mrs. Williams was the mother of 
the late Dr. Williams, F.R.S., of Swansea, 
and of the Rev. Henry Williams, B.A, 
curate of South Collingham, Newark. 

Suddenly, aged 58, the Rev. Henry T. 
Lumsden, of Cushnie, Aberdeenshire. He 
was the eldest son of the late John Lums- 
den, esq., of Cushnie (who died in 1829), 
by Magdalene, dau. of P. Friell, esq., and 
was born in 1808. He was educated at 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, where he took 
his B.A. degree in 1831; he was a magis- 
trate for co, Aberdeen, and at the time of 
his decease held the incumbency of St. 
Thomas’s, Portman-square. Mr. Lumsden 
married, in 1832, Susanna, 8rd dau. of 
N. B. Edmondstone, esq., and niece of 
the late Sir C. Edmondstone, bart., of 
Duntreath. 

At New York, aged 72, Mr. Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, a distinguished American 
poet. 

Nov. 20. The Rev. Thomas Aubrey, for 
many years chairman of the North Wales 
Wesleyan district. He was probably the 
most popular of Welsh preachers, and his 
mastery of the language was consummate. 
His loss is deeply regretted, not only by 
his Wesleyan brethren, but also by great 
numbers of members of other denomina- 
tions in the principality. 

At Hastings, aged 19, Arthur Henry 
Selby, eldest son of the late Rev. W. H. 
Beauchamp, rector of Langley, Norfolk. 

At Norwich, aged 77, Anna, relict of 
the late Rev. W. Kobbins, M.A., rector of 
Heigham, Norwich. 

Nov. 21. At Aberdeen, Dr. John Ogilvie, 
author of the “ Imperial Dictionary ” and 
other educational works. Dr. Ogilvie was 
anative of Banffshire, and, after finishing 
his university course, devoted himself for 
some time to teaching. He was for up- 
wards of thirty years mathematical master 
in Gordon’s Hospital, from which position 
he retired some seven or eight years ago, 
Since then he has devoted himself princi- 
pally to the work of a lexicographer. His 
principal work is the “ Imperial Dic- 
tionary,” to which, in 1865, he added the 
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‘‘Students’ English Dictionary,” a work of 
considerable merit. 

At Devonport, aged 38, Guy Williams 
Sanders, esq., late Superintendent of 
Police, in Burmah, Capt. on the Staff of 
H.M.’s Indian Army, third surviving son 
of G. W. Sanders, esq., Commissioner of 
Bankruptcy at Birmingham. 

Nov. 22. At Johnstown Castle, co. 
Wexford, aged 61, Sophia Maria, Lady 
Esmonde. Her ladyship was the dau. of 
the late E. Rowe, esq., of Ballycross, co. 
Wexford, and widow of Hamilton Knox 
Grogan-Morgan, esq., of Johnstown Castle; 
she married, in 1856 (as his second wife), 
the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Esmonde, 
bart., of Ballynastra, co. Wexford. 

At Funchal, Madeira, aged 66, Edmund 
Ellicott, esq. 

Aged 59, James Cook Evans, esq., 
barrister‘at-law. He was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s-inn in 1844, and went 
the Oxford circuit. 2 

At Dundee, Donald Glassford, esq., 
solicitor. 

At Dudley, aged 74, Joseph Guest, esq. 
For many years the deceased was one of 
the largest nail manufacturers in the town, 
and as such accumulated great wealth, 
part of which he distributed in a very 
liberal manner. Only a short time ago 
he bestowed several munificent gifts to 
various charitable and other institutions 
in Dudley, and one of his last acts was to 
endow the local hospital with 20,000/.— 
Birmingham Post. 

At Florence, the Marquis Taliacarne, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from the King of Italy to the 
King of Portugal. 

At East Moulsey, aged 34, J. Hamilton 
Welsh, esq., of Lloyd’s, younger son of 
the late Rev. D. Welsh, D.D., of Edin- 
burgh. 

Nov. 23. In Charles-street, Manchester- 
square, aged 53, Sidney, wife of Sir 
Francis Hastings Doyle. She was the 
dau. of the late Right Hon. C. W. Watkins 
Wynn, M.P., and married, in 1844, to Sir 
F. H. C. Doyle, bart., by whom she has 
left issue three sons and two daus. 

Aged 60, the Rev. John Harvey Hard- 
ing, M.A. He was educated at Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1834, and proceeded M.A. in 1838; he 
was for some time vicar of Childs Wick- 
ham, Gloucestershire, and of Dawlish, 
Devon. 

At his residence, in Hampstead-road, 
aged 90, Jno. Ely Hinchliff, esq., sculptor. 

At Exeter, the Rev. Charles Rookes. 
He was educated at Jesus Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of LL.B. 
in 1824, 
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At Chatham, aged 37, Catherine Eliza- 
beth, wife of Capt. W. Houston Stewart, 
R.N.,C.B., only sister of the late Eyre 
Coote, esq., of West Park, Hants. 

Nov. 24. At Albury, Clara, wife of Sir 
George Hewett, bart. Her ladyship was 
the youngest dau. of H. E. the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Wilhelm von Pochhammer, of 
Berlin, and married, in 1856, to Sir G. 
J. R. Hewett, bart., of Netherseale, co. 
Leicester. 

At Ashfield Lodge, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
aged 36, Thomas Pilkington Dawson, esq., 
of Groton House, Suffulk. He was the 
eldest son of the late Rev. G. A. Dawson, 
of Groton House (who died in 1848), by 
Louisa, second dau. of the late Sir 1’. 
Pilkington, bart., of Chevet Park, York- 
shire. He was born in 1832, educated at 
Eton and Clare Hall, Cambridge, and was 
a magistrate for Suffolk, and Lieut. W. 
Suffolk Yeomanry Cavalry. He married, 
in 1856, Emma, eldest dau. of James K. 
King, esq., M.P., of Staunton Park, co, 
Hereford, by whom he has left with other 
issue a son and heir, Cuthbert Pilkington, 
born in 1857. 

At Lambeth, after a few hours’ illness, 
aged 68, William Emery, esq., father of 
the Ven. the Archdeacon of Ely. 

In Euston-square, aged 52, the Rev. 
James Hamilton, D.D., of Regent-square 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Hamilton was 
a native of Strathblane, Stirlingshire, and 
was born in 1814. He had laboured most 
successfully in Regent-square for a little 
over a quarter of a century, and also 
zealously watched over the mission field 
of his congregation in Somers-town. He 
was the author of several works which 
have been favourably received, besides 
being a semewhat industrious contributor 
to religious periodical literature. The de- 
ceased was buried at Highgate Cemetery, 
in the presence of a large number of 
friends and spectators. 

At Brighton, aged 66, Geo. Marton, esq., 
of Capernwray, Lancashire. _He was the 
eldest son of the late Col. George Richd. 
Marton, of Capernwray (who died in 1843), 
by Anne, dau. of Col. Pocklington, of 
Chelsworth, Suffolk, and was born in 1801. 
He was educated at Westminster and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge; was a J.P. and 
D.L. for Lancashire, and served as High 
Sheriff of that county in 1858; he was 
also a magistrate for Yorkshire and West- 
morland, and in 1843 was appointed 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber. The 
deceased was a Conservative in politics, 
and represented Lancaster in parliament 
from 1837 to 1847. He was descended 


from the ancient family of Marton, who 
have held property in the north since the 
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Norman Conquest, and one of whom re- 
presented Lancashire a century ago. Mr. 
Marton married, in 1333, Lucy Sarah, 
dau. of the late Rt. Hon. Lord Chief 
Justice Dallas, by whom he has left, with 
other issue, an only son, George Blucher 
Heneage, Capt. Ist Royal Lancashire Mi- 
litia, now of Capernwray, who married, in 
1866, the Hon. Caroline Gertrude, young- 
est dau. of Visct. Ashbrook. 

In Brunswick-gardens, Kensington, aged 
59, Lieut.-Col. M. Watts, late Madras 
Artillery. 

Nov. 25. In Queen’s-gate-gardens, Eliza, 
widow of the Rev. Archibald Bennie, D.D., 
minister of Lady Yester’s Church, and a 
dean of the Chapel Royal, Edinburgh. 

At Calveshall, Shropshire, aged 35, 
Frederic Henry, younger son of the Rev. 
E. Mainwaring. 

At Bath, aged 17, Elizabeth Anna Ma- 
let, dau. of Lieut.-Col. C. St. Lo Malet. 

At Penshaw, Fencehouses, aged 87, the 
Rev. James Waters, rector of Penshaw, 
and formerly incumbent of St. Mary’s, 
Santa Cruz Mountains, Jamaica. 

Nov. 26. E. C. Banister, esq., solicitor, 
of Shipston-on-Stour. 

At Eastwick, aged 77, the Rev. John 
Chamberlayne. He was the son of 
the late Stanes Chamberlayne, esq., of 
Ryes, Essex, and was educated at Jesus 
Coll, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1813, and proceeded M.A. in 
1816; he was appointed rector of East- 
wick in 1825. 

At Rochester, Edward Drinkwater, 
infant son of Lieut.-Col. H. Wray, R.E. 

Catherine Dorothea, wife of Major 
Arthur Elderton, B.S.C. 

Aged 7 years, Herbert, younger son of 
David Keane, Q.C. 

At Mear’s Ashby, Northamptonshire, 
aged 74, Catharine, widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Mercer, formerly of Hackleton. 

At Pangbourne, Berks, Edwd. Ralph 
Charles Sheldon, esq., late Capt. 63rd 
Regt., youngest son of the late Edward 
R. C. Sheldon, esq., of Brailes House, 
Warwickshire, 

Nov. 27. At Hounslow, Alexina, wife 
of Capt. S. Barrett, 3rd K.O. Hussars, and 
eldest dau. of the late J. Lyall, esq., of 
Earnock House, Hamilton, N.B. 

At Canterbury, aged 85, Sophia, relict 
of the late Rev. John Bond, D.D., of 
Hanwell, Middlesex. 

At Farney Castle, Ellen, wife of the 
late Rev. John Doyre, of Old Leighlin, 
co, Carlow. 

In Stockwell-park-road, S., aged 60, 
Joseph Hall, esq., Solicitor and Com- 
missioner in Chancery and Common Law. 

At Northwich, Cheshire, suddenly, the 
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Ven. Richard Greenall, Archdeacon of 
Chester. The deceased was educated at 
Brasenose Coll., Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1828, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1831; he was appointed incumbent of 
Stretton, near Warrington, in 1831, Rural 
Dean of Frodsham in 1839, and was 
Proctor in Convocation for the Arch- 
deaconry of Chester. 

At Rhéssili, Glamorganshire, aged 80, 
Harriet Anne, last surviving dau. of the 
late John Lucas, esq., of Stout Hall, in 
the above county. 

Elizabeth, widow of Mr. Deputy Per- 
kins, of 68, Coleman-street, London, 
having survived her husband 19 days, 

At Tortola, from shock to the system 
caused by the recent hurricane in that 
island, Rose, Lady Rumbold, wife of Sir 
Arthur Rumbold, bart. 

At Sheplegh House, Blackawton, South 
Devon, aged 67, Alexander Foxcroft 
Ridgway, esq. He was the seventh son of 
the late Thomas Ridgway, esq., by Re- 
becca, dau. of the late R. Bowling, esq., 
and was born in 1799. The original name 
of the family (whichis of Saxon descent) 
was Rydware, and they acquired the 
manors of Preston and Sheplegh, portions 
of the Torr Abbey estates, at the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, temp. Henry VIII. 
The late Mr. Ridgway married, in 1824, 
Jane, dau. of the late John Gray, esq., by 
whom he has left, with other issue, Alex- 
ander, now of Sheplegh, who was born in 
1826, and married, in 1856, Sarah Ann, 
dau. of J. Joseph, esq., of Bishton. 

Nov. 28. At Ludlow, Shropshire, aged 
83, William Harding, esq., J.P. 

In St. Augustine’s-road, Camden-square, 
aged 75, Capt. Thomas J. Jackson. 

At Paris, aged 43, Capt. C. E. Leigh, 
late of the 99th Regt. 

At Bath, aged 83, Anne Louisa Live- 
day, relict of the late Lieut.-Gen. Richard 
L. Liveday, of the Hon. E.L.C.S. 

At Brasenose College, Oxford, aged 20, 
Mervyn Prower, Undergraduate. He was 
the eldest son of John Elton Mervyn 
Prower, esq., of Purton House, Wilts, by 
Harriet, dau. of the late William Payn, 
esq., of Kidwells, Berks, and was born in 
1847. 

In Grosvenor-place, Frederick Courte- 
nay Maximilian, infant‘son of the Baron 
von Schmidthals, 

At The Fron, Llanwrst, Denbighshire, 
aged 80, Admiral John Wyatt Watling. He 
was the eldest son of the late Robt. Watling, 
esq., by Mary, dau. of Abra. Brewer, esq., 
of Pencombe, co. Hereford, and was born 
in 1787. He entered the Navy in 1801, 
as ordinary on board the Veteran, and 
sailed shortly afterwards with the expedi- 
I2 
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tion to Copenhagen, where he took part in 
the memorable action, under Lord Nelson. 
In the following year he joined the A casta, 
and sailed for the Mediterranean ; and was 
subsequently employed in the Golia‘h, 
Iris, and Virginie. While on board the 
latter vessel he was chiefly stationed on 
the coast of Ireland. He afterwards 
joined the Hero and the Sirius, and was 
present in the attack and capture of Isle 
de la Passe, the key to Grand Port, in the 
Isle of France. He subsequently took 
part in the operations at Port Sud-Est, 
which endéd in the self-destruction of the 
Sirius and Magiciene, to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. On his 
return to England, Mr. Watling was ap- 
pointed to the Aquilon on the North Sea 
Station ; he was afterwards transferred to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and subsequently 
engaged off St. Helena, for the security of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. From 1824 to 1827 
he was an inspecting-commander in the 
Coast Guard; he was promoted to the 
rank of Captain in 1830, and became an 
Admiral on the retired list in April, 1866. 
He married, in 1833, Martha Hughes, 
eldest dau. of the late P. Titley, esq., of 
Penlyon, co. Denbigh. The family of the 
deceased was formerly seated in North 
Devon, and is connected with the Drake 
family, and, maternally, with that of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. 

Nov. 29. At Derneburg, Hanover, aged 
36, Lady Harriet St. Clair, Countess Mun- 
ster. Her ladyship was the only dau. of 
James Alexander St. Clair Erskine, 3rd 
Earl of !osslyn, by Frances Wemyss, dau. 
of Gen. Wemyss, of Wemyss Castle, and 
was born in 1831. She married. in Aug., 
1865, George Herbert, Count Munster, 
marshal hereditary of the kingdom of 
Hanover. 

Aged 23, the Hon. Alice Jocelyn. She 
was the eldest dau. of the late Viscount 
Jocelyn, and granddau. of the Earl of 
Roden and of Viscountess Palmerston, 
and was born in 1843. 

At East Sheen, aged 45, the Hon. Mrs. 
Adolphus Liddell. She was Frederica 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of G. Lane Fox, 
esq., of Bramham, Yorkshire; she was 
born 10th May, 1822, and married, 1ith 
Oct., 1845, the Hon. Adolphus Liddell, 
QC., youngest son of the late Lord 
Ravensworth, and by whom she leaves a 
numerous family. 

At The Priory, Plympton, aged 24, 
Michael Allen Stapylton Bree, second son 
of the late Rev. R. 8. Bree, vicar of Tin- 
tagel, Cornwall. 

At Monasterevan, co. Kildare, aged 36, 
Robert Cassidy, esq. He wasa son of the 
late Robert Cassidy, esq., of Killyon, 


King’s Co. (who died in 1858), by Eleanor 
Maria, dau. of James Archbold, esq., of 
Davidstown, co. Kildare, and was born in 
1831. 

At Ulverstone, aged 65, the Rev. Richd. 
Gwillym, M.A. He was educated at 
Brasenose Coll., Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1825, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1827; he was appointed incumbent of 
Ulverstone in 1834; was hon. canon of 
Carlisle, and rural dean. 

At Sketty Hall, Swansea, Eliza Heward, 
wife of Thomas Rees, esq., and sister of 
Dr. 8. Heward, of Grosvenor-street, W. 

At Bath, suddenly, while presiding at a 
penny reading, Mr. F. Slack, attorney. 
The deceased was recently elected Mayor 
of Bath. 

Nov. 30. At The Acacias, Croydon, 
aged 76, Major N. Laurence Austen, J.P., 
late 10th Regt. Madras N.I. 

At Addlestone, Surrey, aged 72, George 
Johnson Gardner, esq., Commander R.N. 
He entered the Navy in 1805, as first- 
class volunteer on board the L’ Argus, but 
afterwards joining the Sabrina, he visited 
the Mediterranean and South America, 
and served in the expedition against Wal- 
cheren. He was subsequently employed 
on the North Sea, Lisbon, Kast and West 
India, North American, and Home stations, 
and in 1838 he obtained an appointment 
in the Coast Guard, but resigned in 1840. 
In 1842 he was appointed admiralty agent 
in a contract mail steamer. 

At Arlington House, Chiswick, Frede- 
rick, infant son of Capt. W. R. Lascelles, 
Rifle Brigade. 

At Dunganstown, co. Wicklow, sud- 
denly, the Rev. William Magee, rector. 
The deceased clergyman was son of Dr. 
Magee, Archbishop of Dublin, and uncle 
of the present Dean of Cork. He was 
nearly 40 years rector of Dunganstown. 

Dec. 1. Aged 83, Philarete, Archbishop 
of Moscow. See OBITUARY. 

In Queen’s-road, Bayswater, Letitia, 
relict of the late Lieut.-Col. Davidson, 
Bengal Engineers. 

At Eastholme, Torquay, very suddenly, 
aged 56, the Rev. John Roughton Hogg, 
of Blagdon Barton, Devon. He was the 
second son of the late Rev. J. Hogg, vicar 
of Geddington, Northampton, by Mary, 
second dau. of William Roughton, esq., 
of Kettering, and was born in 1811. 
He was educated at Christ’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1835, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1839; he was 
a magistrate for Devon, and was appointed 
incumbent. of Torwood, Torquay, in 
1855; he was formerly incumbent of 
Lower Brixham, Devon. Mr. Hogz mar- 
ried, in 1846, Anna Maria, only dau. of 
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the late Rev. H. F. Lyte, and granddau. 
of the late Rev. W. Maxwell, D.D., by 
whom he has left issue five daus. 

At Cold Norton, Essex, aged 70, the 
Rev. W. Holland, M.A., and rural dean. 
He was the only surviving son of the late 
Rev. Wm. Holland, vicar of Overstowey, 
Somerset, by Mary, dau. of the Ven. Wim. 
Dodwell, D.D., Archdeacon of Berks, and 
was born in 1797. He was educated at 
the Charterhouse, and at Ch. Ch., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1819, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1822; he was a magis- 
trate for Essex, and was appointed rector 
of Cold Norton in 1824. Mr. Holland 
married, first. in 1831, Mary, third dau. 
of Francis Brown, esq., of Welbourn, co. 
Lincoln ; and secondly, in 1857, Matilda, 
fifth dau. of the Rev. John Bullock, 
rector of Faulkbourn, Essex. 

At Brighton, aged 56, Major-General 
Edward Heiy-Hutchinson, late command- 
ing H.M.’s 35th Regt. He was the 
youngest son of the late Hon. Christopher 
Hely-Hutchinson, great uncle of John, 
6th Earl of Donoughmore; he‘was born 
in 1811, and married, in 1863, Margaret 
Bell, dau. of the late J. Livingstone, esa. 

At Tilgate Forest Lodge, Crawley, 
Sussex, aged 29, Charles Kennett, esq., 
late 18th Hussars, eldest son of the late 
Capt. Charles Leighton Kennett. 

At Masborough-road, Hammersmith, 
Ann, wife of Capt. Lavington, R.N. 

Aged 69, Charles Norris, esq., of Wood 
Hall, Halifax. 

At 6, Park-square, Regent’s-park, aged 
75, Dorothea Richardson, widow of the 
Rev. William Jocelyn Palmer, rector of 
Mixbury, Oxon. ‘I'his venerable and ex- 
cellent lady was the youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. William Roundell. of Gledstone, 
co. York, and was the mother of the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Roundell Palmer, Q.C. 

At Birch Hall, Essex, aged 70, Charles 
Gray Round, esq. See Oprruary. 

At Kensington, aged 45, Henry Steele, 
esq., Member of Assembly in the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

Dec. 2. At Rome, aged 71, his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Joseph Bofondi. The de- 
ceased was born at Forli, in Oct., 1795, 
and was President of the Holy Congre- 
gation of the Census. He was created 
Cardinal Deacon of St. Cesareo, in Dec., 
1846. He was a distinguished juris- 
consult and one of the most liberal mem- 
bers of the Sacred college, and conse- 
quently in bad odour at the Vatican. 

At Malines, aged 75, his Eminence 
Cardinal Engelbert Stercks, Archbishop 
of Malines. The deceased was born at 
Ophem, in Nov. 1792. He wasa plain 
man, not learned, simple in his habits, 
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and much loved by the inferior clergy: 
He had held the see since 1832. His ac- 
cession amid the difficult days that suc- 
ceeded the Belgian Revolution had tinged 
him almost with what now would be 
styled “ Liberalism.’ Among his last 
efforts were some letters tending to show 
the compatibility between the duties of a 
good Belgian patriot and a follower of the 
late Papal Encyclic and Syllabus. He 
was created a Cardinal of the title St. 
Bartolomeo nell’ Isola in Sept., 1838.— 
Morning Post. 

At Nice, M. Benazet, the celebrated 
lessee of the gaming-tables at Baden- 
Baden. He was very commonly called 
King Benazet. His house, the Villa 
Benazet, placed on an eminence command- 
ing the town, was famous for its hospi- 
tality, and many a quiet English family 
(says the Daily News correspondent), who 
after dinner played whist at penny points 
with his wife and daughter, never dreamt 
that they were passing a delightful even- 
ing at the expense of that never-failing 
crop of gamblers who pay tribute to the 
greatest “hell” in Kurope. “ The police 
of Baden-Baden was in his hands. He 
had a large statf of clerks, who took note 
of the arrival of every visitor, and in case 
of need telegraphed for information about 
their position and antecedents. Many a 
lord, barenet, and heavy swell, coming 
to Baden with a left-handed wife, dressed 
in the last Paris mode, has been astonished 
to find that the ‘lady’ would not be 
allowed to subscribe to the concerts and 
balls. Many stories are told of his libe- 
rality to cleaned-out gamblers, whom he 
was always ready to furnish with suffi- 
cient money to go home. But if, after 
obtaining a supply in extremis, they went 
to try another venture at the table, in- 
stead of going to the railway-station, he 
invariably arrested them as swindlers.” 
M. Benazet was a Frenchman of the Jew- 
ish persuasion. He was a person of great 
taste and tact, and divided his time be- 
tween Baden and Paris, in both of which 
places he was surrounded by a cheerfui 
society of literary men and artists, count- 
ing among them some of the most emi- 
nent in either profession. The race 
meeting at Baden owes its rise and pro- 
gress to M. Benazet’s exertions and 
liberality. 

At Manchester, aged 68, Walter Clark, 
esq., alderman of that city. 

In Clarendon-road, Notting-hill, aged 
75, William John Dalzel, es}. He was 
the last surviving son of the late Andrew 
Dalzel, Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and was formerly in 
the Royal Artillery. 
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The Chevalier Enrico Ciccopieri St. 
Clair, late Major-Commandant of Grag- 
nano, near Naples. The deceased was 
“retoured heir of line,” according to the 
Scotch custom, of the ancient family of 
the St. Clairs of Roslin. He married 
first, ;Louisa, dau. of Mr. Tyrwhitt ; and 
secondly, Thomasine, the only child of 
Mr. S8. Solly, of Parkstone, Dorset, and 
Morton Woodlands, Lincolnshire. 

At Allerton Hall, near Liverpool, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Molyneux. The de- 
ceased was the largest shareholder in the 
Royal Bank, which failed recently. It is 
stated that the call of 10/. a share resolved 
upon amounted in her case to 120,000/. 
She was also a large depositorin the bank, 
to the extent, it is understood, of 30,0007. 
There can be little doubt but that these 
facts have hastened her death. 

Aged 82, Mary, relict of the Rev. J. 
Hindes Groome, M.A., rector of Earl 
Soham, Suffolk. 

At Brighton, aged 77, Jane, the wife of 
Major Charles Loftus. 

In Hanover-terrace, Kensington-park, 
aged 72, Sarah, second dau. of the late 
Sir D. W. Smith, bart., of Alnwick. 

At Bradley Wood, Newton Abbot, aged 
75, the Rev. Frederick Sandys Wall, B.C.L. 
He was the son of the late Col. Wall, of 
The Lodge, Tewkesbury, and was born in 
1792; he was educated at New Coll., Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.C.L. in 1810; 
he subsequently became fellow of his 
college. 

Dec. 3. At Sandwich, Kent, aged 63, 
the Rev. Edward Nicholas Braddon. The 
deceased was born in 1801, and educated 
at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1826, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1828; he was appointed vicar of 
St. Mary’s and of St. Clement's, Sand- 
wich, in 1846. 

At Bristol, aged 16, Helen Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the Rev. J. Hamilton, vicar 
of Doulting, Somerset. 

At sea, Hannah, wife of Major W. 
Thompson, Paymaster 96th Regt. 

At Pescia, aged 70, Pacini, the emi- 
nent Italian composer. He was born at 
Catania in 1796, and commenced writing 
at a very early age, Before attaining his 
fifteenth year he had written a little 
opera entitled “Annetta e Lucindo,” 
which was received with favour at 
Venice. Excited by success he composed 
seven operas in four years, but as neither 
of these is now known to the stage it 
may be imagined that their value was 
not very great. From 1818 to 1824 he 
produced a great number of works, the 
best of which was “ Adelaide e Comingio.” 
Notwithstanding inevitable traces of haste, 
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his works were not deficient in merit, 
and were distinguished by lightness, 
grace, and other qualities similar to the 
productions of Rossini. Pacini’s “ Ales- 
sandro nelle Indie” was brought out at 
Naples in 1824, and soon afterwards ap- 
peared “‘ Amazilia,” “‘ L’Ultimo Giorno di 
Pompei,” and “ La Gelosia Corretta.” In 
1826, Madame Pasta sang in his “ Niobe,” 
at Naples, and though this composition 
was then coldly received, it has since 
been acknowledged to be one of the most 
sterling of the composer’s effusions. In 
the year mentioned Pacini was thirty 
years of age and had produced about 
thirty operas, without reckoning masses 
and other instrumental pieces. From 
1827 to 1830 he wrote ‘*I Crociati in 
Tolemalde,” ‘‘Gli Arabi nelle Gallie” 
(one of his best operas), “‘ Margharita 
d’Anjou,” “ Cesare in Egitto,” ‘‘ Giovanni 
di Calais,” and “ Giovanno d’Arco.” 

Dec. 4. At Dublin, aged 35, the Vis- 
countess Guillamore. Her ladyship was 
Ada, dau. of the late Arthur Blennerhassett, 
esq., of Ballyseedy, co. Kerry, by Frances 
Deane, dau. of Grady, esq. She 
married, in July, 1853, Standish, 3rd 
Viscount Guillamore, who died April 10, 
1860. 

At Hereford, aged 63, Charles Boden- 
ham, esq., solicitor. 

At Westgrove, Mill-hill, Hendon, at an 
advanced age, Martha, eldest dau. of 
William Byam, esq., late of Woodborough, 
Somerset, and of Byams, Antigua, and 
sister of the late Rev. R. B. Byam, of Kew 
and Petersham. 

At St. Michael’s, Tenbury, aged 26, the 
Rev. Claude Fox Chawner, only son of the 
Rev. C. Fox Chawner, rector of Blech- 
ingly, Surrey. 

At Carlisle, aged 74, John Ferguson, 
es3. He was the second son of the late 
John Ferguson, esq., of Carlisle, by Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Michael Beck, esq., of 
Carlisle, and was born in 1793. He was 
a magistrate for Cumberland. 

Aged 67, Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Francis Franklin, of Coventry. 

Aged 25, after a short illness, Robert, 
eldest son of Jonathan Peel, esq., of Knowl- 
mere Manor, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 5. At Newlyn, Penzance, aged 82, 
Harriet Ebel, widow of Rear-Admiral C. 
J. Austen, C.B. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Harriet, relict of 
William Helyar, esq., of Coker Court, 
Somerset. 

At The Armoury, Cowbridge, Glamor- 
ganshire, aged 64, John Williams, esq., 
second surviving son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Williams. 

Dec. 6. At Barleythorpe Hall, Rutland, 
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aged 77, Col. the Hon. Henry Cecil 
Lowther, M.P. See Osrruary. 

At Peckham, aged 35, Matilda Harriett, 
third dau. of the late Rev. John Robert 
Barber, D.D., rector of Little Stambridge, 
Essex. 

At Great Barton, Bury St. Edmunds, 
the Rev. William R. Blake, vicar. He was 
educated at Merton Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1822; he was ap- 
pointed vicar of Great Barton in 1826. 

Suddenly, aged 54, John Clark, esq., of 
Clifton House, Notting-hill, solicitor. 

At Emberton, Bucks, aged 69, Lieut.- 
Col. Philip Le Feuvre, Royal Jersey 
Artillery. 

At Torquay, aged 41, James Mulleneux 
Walmsley, esq. He was the youngest son 
of Sir Joshua Walmsley, knt., by Adeline, 
dau. of H. Mulleneux, esq , and was born 
in 1826. 

At Millbrook, Cornwall, aged 79, Mary, 
relict of John Scott, esq., of Melby, and 
wife of the Rev. Alexander Webster, 
minister of Quarff, Shetland. 

Dec. 7. At Brynkinalt, Michael Row- 
land, youngest son of Lord and Lady 
Edwin Hili Trevor. 

In Montagu-square, after a protracted 
illness, aged 84, Gen. Sir Richard Lluel- 
lyn, K.C.B. He was the son of the late 
Richard Lluellyn, esq., of South Witham, 
Lincoln, by his wife, the dau. of Warren 
Maude, esq., of Sunnyside, Northumber- 
land, and was born in 1783. The gallant 
officer entered the army as a captain with 
temporary rank in the 52nd Regt., and 
was present with it at Ferrol, Cadiz, and 
in the Mediterranean in 1800 and 180). 
On the conclusion of peace he was placed 
on half-pay, but on war soon afterwards 
breaking out he re-entered the service as 
ensign, in July, 1802, and in Feb., 1805, 
obtained a company, by purchase, in the 
28th Regt. He accompanied the regiment 
to the Peninsula in 1809, and was present 
at the battle of Busaco, defence of the 
Lines of Lisbon, advance on Campo 
Mayor, investment of Olivenga, siege of 
Badajoz, battle of Albuhera, surprise and 
capture of a French corps at Arroyo de 
Molino, attack and capture of the fort and 
bridge of Almaraz, advance on Aranjuez 
and Madrid, occupation of Bordeaux and 
other services of minor importance. In 
1815 he embarked with his regiment for 
the Netherlands, where he was personally 
engaged with it in the battles of Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo. He gallantly dis- 
tinguished himself in the latter battle, 
and was severely wounded. For his con- 
duct in the field he received the brevet 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and subse- 
quently was made a Companion of the 
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Order of the Bath. 


He was appointed 
colonel of the 39th Regt. in 1853, became 
a general in 1861, and was nominated a 


K.C.B, in 1862. Sir Richard married, in 
1831, Elizabeth Augusta, dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Raymond, of Lee, Essex. 

At Brighton, aged 64, Stephen Adcock, 
esq., formerly of Cambridge, solicitor. 

At Dover, George Henry Arthur, infant 
sop of Major G. Carden. 5th Fusiliers. 

At Southsea, aged 57, the wife of the 
Rev. D. A. Doudney, D.D., incumbent of 
St. Luke’s, Bedminster. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 83, Mary 
Quick, widow of Henry James Ennis, esq., 
Paymaster R.N. 

Dec. 8. At Grosmont, Yorkshire, aged 
39, Martha Carew, wife of the Rev. John 
Bailey. 

Aged 77, Lieut.-Gen. C. Godby, C.B., 
of South Bank, Batheaston. 

Aged 46, Charlotte Augusta, wife of 
the Rev. W. Taylor Jones, M.A. of Syden- 
ham College. 

At Cleobury Mortimer, aged 6, Alice 
Jane, second dau, of the Rev. EK. S. 
Lowndes. 

At Reading, Margaret Elisabeth, wife 
of J. C. Macrae, esq., of Holmains, and 
dau. of the late Sir Alexander Grierson, 
bart., of Lagg, Dumfriesshire. 

At Penzance, aged 48, Lieut.-Col. J, 
Peyton, Bombay Army, second son of the 
late Sir J. Peyton, K.C.H., R.N. 

At Eton, aged five months, Edith, infant 
dau. of the Rev. Herbert Snow. 

At Owlpen, aged 77, Mary, wife of the 
late T. A. Stoughton, esq., of Owlpen, 
Gloucestershire, and Ballyhorgan, county 
Kerry. 

Dec. 9. At Sommerda, Erfurt, Berlin, 
aged 80, Herr von Dreyse, the inventor of 
the needle-gun. He was born in 1787, 
and, the son of a locksnith, worked in his 
father’s shop until, as is the wont of 
artisans in that country, he left home to 
perfect himself in his trade. In the course 
of his wanderings he came to Paris, where 
he found employment under Colonel 
Pauley, a German officer, commissioned 
by Napoleon I. to invent a breech-loading 
rifle. There he staid from 1809 to 1814, 
It is well known how after his return to 
Prussia, he established an iron factory, 
and devoting all his energy to the pursuit 
of the object which had been vainly 
attempted by his Paris teacher, at length 
succeeded in constructing the ziindnadel- 
gewehr. This was in 1836. Four years 
later orders were given to arm the light 
regiments of the Prussian infantry with 
his gun. Working steadily on amid the 
honours and riches heaped upon him, 
he from time to time presented his 
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country with new inventions, some of 
which promise to add still greater lustre 
to his name. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 69, Major 
W. E. Pickwick, late 8th Kegt., of Bath- 
ford, Somerset. 

At Petersham, Surrey, Elizabeth Mar- 
garet, wife of Samuel Walker, esq., and 
second dau. of the late Col. the Hon. Sir 
Robert Le Poer Trench, K.C.B., K.'T\S., 
and of the Hon. Letitia Susannah, Lady 
Le Poer Trench 

At Grappenhall, Cheshire, aged 51, 
Thomas Wilkinson, second son of the late 
Rev. J. Topping, vicar of Leigh, Lanca- 
shire. 

Dee. 10. Aged 73, William Horsfall, 
esq., of Hornby Grange, Yorkshire. He 
was the third son of the late Timothy 
Horsfall, esq., of Goitstock, co. York, by 
Sarah, dau. of Jeremiah Garnett, esq., of 
Otley, and was born in 1793; he was a 
magistrate for the West Riding of York- 
shire, and married, in 1829, Margaretta, 
dau. of the Rev. N. T. Heineken, of Brad- 
ford, by whom he has left issue. 

At Clonfert House, co. Galway, aged 32, 
Frederick Augustus Eyre ‘Trench, esq. 
He was the eldest son of the late John 
Eyre Trench, esq., of Clonfert (who died 
in 1864), by Glace, third dau. of the late 
Rev. John Burdett, rector of Rynagh, 
King’s County, and was born in 1885. He 
represented a younger branch of the 
family of the Ear] of Clancarty. 

Dec. 11. In Elgin-crescent, Kensingtwn- 
park, aged 32, Kbenezer Charles, esq., 
barrister-at-law. He was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s-inn in 1859. 

At the Manse of Lonmay, Aberdeen- 
shire, aged 80, Ann Duff, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Gibbon. 

At Macclesfield, aged 67, Joseph Provan, 
esq., M.A., for upwards of thirty years 
editor of the Mucclesfiel@ Courier. Mr. 
Provan leaves a widow and eight young 
children. 

At Sandhurst, Frances Diana, the wife of 
Gen. Sir George Wetherall, G.C.B. She 
was the dau. of the late Capt. Denton, of 
the Hon. E.I.C.’s service, and was married 
to Sir G. Wetherall in 1812. 

Dec. 12. Aged 66, the Rev. W. W. 
Berry, rector of Wadingham, Lincolnshire. 
He was educated at Exeter Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1823, and 

proceeded M.A. in 1825; he was vicar of 
Stanwell, Middlesex, 1839-58, was ap- 
pointed rector of Wadingham in 1858, 
and prebendary of St. Paul’s in 1853, 
He was formerly British Chaplain at Leg. 
horn. 

At 32, Norfolk-terrace, Westbourne- 
grove, aged 59, Annie, widow of the Rev. 
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H. M. Faulkner, late British Chaplain at 
Buenos Ayres. 

At Whimple, Exeter, aged 77, Col. 
Edward J. Honywood, late of the Bengal 





Army. 

At Chatkyll, Sydenham, aged nine 
years, Ernest Septimus, son of Lieut.-Col. 
William Jervis. 

.At Wiesbaden, Capt. Charles Mitchell 
Mathison, R.N. The deceased entered 
the Navy in 1819, and was appointed 
lieutenant on board the Alacrity in 1827, 
on the Mediterranean station. He con- 
tinued on that station until 1840, and in 
the following year proceeded to South 
America on board the Malabar. In 1847 
he was appointed to the command of the 
Mariner, on the coast of Africa. 

At West March House, Paisley, aged 
60, the Kev. Alexander Rennison, M.A., 
minister of St. Geurge’s Parish Church, 
in that town. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Mary, relict of 
the Rev. T. W. Wickham, rector of 
Horsington, Somerset. 

Dec. 13. At 6, York-street, St. James’s, 
aged 60, the Hon. Wm. M. Vaughan. He 
was the youngest son of John, 3rd Earl of 
Lisburne, by the Hon. Lucy Courtenay, 
fifth dau. of William, 2nd Viscount Cour- 
tenay, and sister of the 9th Earl of Devon. 
He was born in 1807, and married, in 
1838, Louisa Elizabeth Anne, only child 
of Edmund Wigan, esq., of Lapley, Staf- 
fordshire, by whom, who died in 1842, he 
has left issue an only son. 

At Malvern, aged 54, Zachary Mudge, 
esq., of Sydney House, Plympton, Devon. 
He was the eldest son of the late Admiral 
Zachary Mudge, of Sydney House (who 
died in 1852), by Jane, dau. of the Rev. 
Edmund Granger, rector of Souton, Devon, 
and was born in 1813. He was educated 
at the Charterhouse and at Oriel Coll., 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1834, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1840; he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s-inn in 1837. 
Mr. Mudge married, in 1844, Jane, dau. 
of G. F. Dickson, esq., by whom he has left 
issue.—Law Times. 

At the Botanic Gardens, Oxford, aged 
72, Charles Giles Bridle Daubeny, M.D., 
F.R.S. See OsiTuary. 

At Paris. E. M. Giffard, esq, British 
Consul at Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

At Warwick House, New Wandsworth, 
aged 70, Torriano Francis L’Estrange, esq , 
of Cartronganay, co. Westmeath. He was 
the second but eldest surviving son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Thomas L’Estrange, 
of Larkfield (who died in 1845), by Eliza- 
beth, dau. of John Campbell, esq., of 

Edinburgh, and was born in 1797. He 
was educated at the Royal Military Coll., 
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Sandhurst, was a magistrate for co. West- 
meath and King’s County, and was for- 
merly a lieut. in the 7th Royal Fusiliers ; 
he retired on half-pay of the Coldstream 
Guards in 1820. Mr. L’Estrange married, 
in 1820, Jane, dau. of Thomas Mulock, 
esq., of Kilnagarna, King’s County, by 


whom he has left issue. He is succeeded 
in his estates by his eldest son Thomas, 
who was born in 1822, and married, in 
1850, Sarah, dau. of T. Garrett, esq., of 
Belfast. 

At Much Hadham, Caroline Diana, wife 
of the Rev. Thos. Randolph, and dau. of 
the late Right Hon. Sir Archibald Mac- 
donald. 

At Clowance, Cornwall, aged 69, the 
Rev. Hender Molesworth St. Aubyn. He 
was the second son of the late Rev. John 
Molesworth, rector of St. Breock, Corn- 
wall, by Catherine, dau. of Sir J. St. 
Aubyn, bart., and grandson of the late 
Sir John Molesworth, bart., of Pencarrow, 
and was born in 1798. He was educated 
at Harrow, and Exeter Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1821; he was or- 
dained in 1821, and was rector of Redruth, 
Cornwall, 1822-3. The rev. gentlemen, 
who was a magistrate for Cornwall, mar- 
ried, in 1829, Helen Matilda Isabella, dau. 
of the Rev. T. Napleton, by whom he has 
left, with other issue, a son and heir, 
Hender John Molesworth, a capt. in the 
Royal Miners’ Artillery Militia, who was 
born in 1829, and married, in 1856, Kythe, 
second dau. of C. W. Popham, esq. 

Near Stafford, accidentally killed on the 
railway, aged 61, Capt. Lambert Brabazon 
Disney, Paymaster of the 2nd Stafford- 
shire Militia, and J.P. for co. Meath. 

Dec. 14. At Bagnéres de Bigorre, Hautes 
Pyrénées, aged 70, the Earl of Carnwath. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Offley Place, Herts, Lady Salusbury, 
widow of Sir T. R. Salusbury, bart. Her 
ladyship was Elizabeth Mary, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rey. Lynch Bur- 
roughs, of Offley Place, and married, in 
1833, her cousin, Sir Thomas Robert 
Salusbury, bart., who died without issue 
in 1835. 

At Mudeford, Hants, aged 63, the Rev. 
F. Kinnear Eyre, incumbent of Hinton 
Admiral. He was educated at St. John’s 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1826, and proceeded M.A. in 1837. 

At Hawkesbury, aged 76, Anne, widow 
of the Rev. John T. Fenwick, rector of 
Northfield, co. Worcester. 

At Brighton, aged 25, the Rev. Fre- 
derick Elidor Horne, late curate of Ham- 
bledon, Bucks, 

At Brampton Hall, Suffolk, aged 78, the 
Rev. George Orgill-Leman. He was the 
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eldest son of the late Rev. Naunton Thos. 
Orgill, of Brampton Hall (who assumed 
the additional surname of Leman, by 
royal licence, in 1808, and died in 1837), 
by Henrietta Jane, dau. of the late Sir 
Wm. Anderson, bart., and was born in 
1789. He was educated at University 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1811, and proceeded M.A. in 1814; he 
was formerly incumbent of Stoven, Suf- 
folk. The rev. gentleman, who was un- 
married, is succeeded in his estates by his 
brother, the Kev. Robert Orgill-Leman, 
rector of Brampton, who was born in 
1799, and married, first in 1824, Isabella 
Camilla, dau. of the late Sir W. J. Twys- 
den, bart.; and secondly, in 1859, Ellen 
Maria, dau. of the Rev. J. A. Ross, vicar 
of Westwell, Kent. 

At Chelmarsh Hall, Bridgnorth, Salop, 
aged 80, John Nichols, esq. 

At Cambridge House, Ealing, William 
Henry Rose, esq., late one of the Judges 
of the Small Cause Court at Madras. 

At Ryde, Lieut.-Col. N. R. Sneyd, eldest 
surviving son of the late Major Ralph 
Henry Sneyd. 

At Edinburgh, aged 80, Lieut.-Gen. 
Maurice Tweedie, Madras Army. 

At Edinburgh, aged 53, George Towry 
White, esq., barrister-at-law. He was edu- 
cated at ‘l'rinity Coll., Cambridge, where 
he graduated .A. in 1835, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1338; and was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s-inn in 1838. 

Dec. 15. At Bath, aged 88, Lady Preston, 
relict of the late Sir Robert Preston, bart. 
Her ladyship was the dau. of the late 
Charles Deane, esq., of London, and widow 
of Major Williams, of the H.E.I.C.S.; she 
married, in 1826, Sir R. Preston, bart , 
who died without issue in 1858. 

At Penzance, Cornwall, Jane Elizabeth, 
wife of F. C, Annesley, esq., Inspector- 
Gen. of Hospitals, H.P., and youngest 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Dudgeon. 

At The Hoo, Kempston, Bedfordshire, 
aged 40, Talbot Barnard, esq. He was 
the youngest son of the late T. Barnard, 
esq., banker, of Bedford, by Anne, dau. of 
Thos. Fisher, esq., of Cambridge, and was 
born in 1830. He wasa J.P. and D.L. for 
Beds, and a banker at Bedford. The 
deceased, who was a liberal in politics, 
represented the borough of Bedford in 
Parliament from 1857 to 1859. He mar- 
ried, in 1859, Isabella Henrietta Theodora, 
youngest dau. of Henry Lawes Long, esq., 
of Hampton Lodge, Surrey, by whom he 
has left, with other issue, a son and heir, 
born in 1566. 

In Lower Grosvenorstreet, aged 82, 
Charlotte Matilda, relict of G. Thorn- 
hill, esq, of Diddington, Huntingdon- 
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shire. She was dau. and heiress of the 
late Rey. Charles Green, of Offey Davey, 
Hunts, and married, in 1810, George 
Thornhill, esq., of Diddington, who was 
M.P. for Hunts, from 1837 until his death 
in 1852. 

At Bath, Charles Dyneley, esq., for 
many years Deputy-Registrar of the late 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, the 
seventh and only surviving son of Robert 


.and. Barbara Dyneley, formerly of Bram- 


hope, Yorkshire. 

Aged 67, Francis Bruen, esq., of Cool- 
bawn, co. Wexford. He was the second 
son of the late Col. Henry Bruen, of Oak 
Park, co. Carlow, by Dorothea Henrietta, 
dau. of Francis Knox, esq., of Rappa 
Castle, co. Mayo, and was born in 1800. 
He was educated at Eton and Christ Ch., 
Oxford, and was a J.P. and D.L. for co. 
Wexford. He represented Carlow in 
Parliament in the Conservative interest 
from 1835 to 1837, and again from March 
to July, 1839. Mr. Bruen married, in 
1823, Lady Catherine Anne, 2nd dau. of 
George Frederick, 7th Earl of Westmeath, 
which lady died in Oct., 1864. 

Dec.16. In Queen Anne-street, W., aged 
58, Charles William Borrett, esq., D.C.L., 
barrister-at-law. The deceased was a 
native of the diocese of Norwich, and was 
born in 1809; he was educated at the 
Charterhouse, where he gained the gold 
medal for Latin verse, and at Magdalen 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1832, and proceeded M.A. 1834, and 
D.C.L. in 1843. He was elected to a 
demyship, and subsequently one of the 
Lay-Fellows of Magdalen Coll., and was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s-inn in 1837. 
The deceased gentleman, who formerly 
practised as an equity draughtsman and 
conveyancer in Lincoln’s-inn, lived and 
died unmarried.— Law Times. 

At Drumbanagher, co. Armagh, aged 
84, Colonel Maxwell Close. He was the 
eldest son of the late Rev. Samuet Close, 
of Elm Park, co. Armagh (who died in 
1817), by Deborah, dau. of the late Very 
Rey. A. R. Champagne, Dean of Clonmac- 
noise, and nephew of the late Sir Barry 
Close, bart., and was born in 1783. He 
was educated at Woolwich and at Trinity 
Coll., Dublin; was a J.P. and D.L. for co. 
Armagh, and served as High Sheriff of 
that county in 1818; he was a colonel in 
the army retired, and was formerly in the 
20th and 27th Foot, and served in Egypt. 
Col. Maxwell married, in 1820, Anna 
Elizabeth, sister of Charles Brownlow, 
1st Lord Lurgan, and by her, who died in 
1864, has left, with other issue, Maxwell 
Charles, now of Drumbanagher, late M.P. 
for co. Armagh, who was born in 1827, 


and married, in 1852, Catherine Deborah 
Agnes, dau. of H. S. Close, esq., of New- 
town Park, co. Dublin. 

At Cholesbury, Bucks, aged 74, Eliza- 
beth Purvis Eyre, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Playsted Jeston. 

At Croydon, aged 90, Rebecca, widow 
of the Rev. Michael Rowlandson, D.D., 
vicar of Warminster, Wilts. 

At Wendover Lodge, Welwyn, aged 52, 
Capt. Willoughby J. Lake, R.N. He was 
the fourth son of the late Sir James S. W. 
Lake, bart. (who died in 1846) by Maria, 
dau. of Samuel Turner, esq., and was born 
in 1815. He entered the Navy in 1829, 
and for services on the coast of Syria and 
at the bombardment of St. Jean d’Acre, 
was promoted to a lieutenancy in 1840. 
He subsequently served on the African 
and Brazilian stations, and in 1847 he was 
appointed to the command of a station in 
the Coast Guard. Capt. Lake married, in 
1852, Almeria, eldest dau. of William 
Phillimore, ezq., of Deacon’s Hill, Herts, 
by whom he has left issue. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. John James 
McMurdo, of Mavis Grove, Dumfries- 
shire. 

At Southampton, aged 47, Maria, wife 
of the Rev. Alfred Sells. 

At Cheltenham, aged 89, Anne Box, 
relict of the late Rev. Henry Wintle, 
rector of Somerton, Oxon. 

Dec. 17. At the Manse of Alvah, Banff, 
N.B., the Rev. Andrew Todd, D.D, 

At Nice, aged 74, C. A. Moody, esq., of 
Kingsdon, Somerset. He was the eldest 
son of the late A. Moody, esq., of Kings- 
don (who died in 1820), by Catherine his 
wife, and was born in 1792. He was 
educated at Winchester and Oriel Coll., 
Oxford, and was a J.P. and D.L. for 
Somerset, and chairman of the Somerset 
Quarter Sessions. He sat as M.P. for 
West Somerset in the Conservative inte- 
rest from 1847 to 1863. 

At Sedgley, Dudley, aged 40, Henry 
Bickerton Whitehouse, jun., esq., Capt. 
29th Staffordshire Volunteers. 

At Moness House, Aberfeldy, Perth- 
shire, aged 53, Lieut.-Col. Saml. Hood 
Murray. He was the second son of the 
late Hon. L. G. K. Murray (who died in 
1835), by his second wife, Virginie, dau. 
of A. Malet, esq.. and widow of J. 
Thursby, esq., and was born in 1814. 
He was a magistrate for Perthshire, a 
Lieut.-Col. in the army retired, and 
adjutant 2nd Administrative Battalion 
Perthshire Rifle Volunteers; he was for- 
merly in the 92nd and 50th Foot, major 
67th Foot, and Lieut.-Col. 3rd West India 
Regt. The deceased, who represented a 
younger branch of the family of the Earl 
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of Dunmore, married, in 1840, Susan, 
dau. of the late Hamilton Collins Sempill, 
esq., by whom he has left issue two sons 
and one dau. 

Dec. 18. At Norden, Rochdale, aged 38, 


the Rev. Charles Kerrich Hartshorne, 
vicar. He was educated at Ch. Ch., 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1853, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1856; he was 
recently appointed vicar of Norden, and 
was formerly curate of St. Mary’s, Barn- 
sley, and subsequently of Wootton-Rivers. 

At Cairo, from dysentery, aged 50, Col. 
John Clark-Kennedy, C.B., of Knockgrey, 
Kirkeudbrightshire. The deceased was 
the eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Alexander Kennedy Clark-Kennedy, 
K.C.B., K.H., of Knockgrey (who died in 
1864), by Harriet Rebekah, second dau. 
of the late John Randall, esq., of Cumber- 
land-place, London, and was born in 1817. 
Colonel Kennedy was one of the most 
energetic officers in the army, and had 
gone out to take part in the contemplated 
war in Abyssinia. The lamented officer 
had been in the army 34 years, and had 
seen considerable service. He served 
with the 18th on the China expedition in 
1842, and was present at the investment 
of Nankin. Was assistant-quartermaster- 
general to the force under Major-General 
D’ Aguilar throughout the combined naval 
and military operations in the Canton 
river in 1847, when the forts of the Bocca 
Tigris, the Staked Barrier, and the city of 
Canton were taken. He served in the 
whole of the Punjaub campaign of 1848- 
49; was present as aide-de-camp to Sir 
W. Whish at the first siege of Mooltan, 
storming the Sikh intrenched position, 
raising the siege operations previous to 
the action of Soorjkoond, second siege of 
Mooltan, storm of the city, surrender of 
the fort and garrison of Cheniots, and 
battle of Goojerat. He was appointed 
aide-de-camp to Brigadier-General Moun- 
tain, and was present at the pursuit of 
the Sikhs and the passage of the Jhelum. 
He was then attached to the staff of Sir 
Walter Gilbert, and present at the sur- 
render of the Sikh army and guns and 
the forced march upon Attock, which 
drove the Affghans across the Indus. 
Was aide-de-camp to Brigadier-General 
Sir Colin Campbell, and was present at 
the advance upon and occupation of Pe- 
shawur, in March, 1849; served in the 
Crimea from December, 1854, at the 
siege of Sebastopol; commanded the ad- 
vanced wing of the 18th Royal Irish, the 
leading regiment of Eyre’s Brigade, in the 
assault of the 18th of June, and was 
wounded in the neck. He was afterwards 
appointed assistant-adjutant-general at 
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head-quarters, and was present at the 
assault on the 8th Sept. For his services 
in the Crimea was made a Companion of 
the Order of the Bath, and he had also 
received the Order of the Medjidie of the 
5th class. He had held the post of 
colonel-commandant of the military train 
since February, 1860, Col. Clark-Ken- 
nedy was twice married ; first, in 1850, to 
Frances Eleanor, only dau. of the late 
J. E. Walford, esq., of Chipping Hill, 
Witham, Essex (she died in 1857); and 
secondly, in 1859, to Charlotte Isabella, 
dau. of Col. the Hon. Peregrine F. Cust. 

At Wyke Regis, Dorset, aged 8, Henry 
Lewis, only son of the Rev. H. C. Pigou. 

In York-street, Portman-square, aged 
73, Henry Edward Sharpe, esq., barrister- 
at-law. He was called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1819, and went the 
Home Circuit. He was formerly Attorney 
Gen. of Barbadoes, and subsequently 
Chief Justice of the Island of St. Vin- 
cent, W.I. 

At Misterton Rectory, Lutterworth, 
aged 57, the Rev. George Henry Franks. 
He was educated at Exeter Coll., Oxford, 
where he took his B.A. degree in 1832, 
and was appointed rector of Misterton in 
1835. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 36, 
Joseph Pedley, esq., of Field House, 
Tottenham. He was the youngest son of 
the late Joshua Pedley, esq., of Forest- 
gate, and was called to the Bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1855. 

At Clifton, Bristol, aged 47, James 
Francis Morgan, barrister-at-law. He 
was tue eldest son of the late Francis 
Morgan, esq., of Catherington House, 
Hants, and was called to the Bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1845. 

Dec. 19. In Eaton-square, aged 67, 
Lady Clay, wife of Sir W. Clay, bart. 
She was Harriet, dau. and co-heir of 
Thomas Dickason, esq., of Fulwell Lodge, 
Middlesex, and married, in 1822, Sir 
William Clay, bart., by whom she has had 
issue three sons and six daus. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, from the effects 
of an explosion of nitro-glycerine, Mr. 
John Mawson, Sheriff of Newcastle. The 
deceased was a _ well-known practical 
chymist. 

At Hurley, Berks, aged 60, the Rev. 
Florence James Wethered, M.A. He was 
educated at Queen’s Coll, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A in 1831, and 
proceeded M.A, in 1834; he was appointed 
vicar of Hurley in 1838. 

Dec. 20. At Chertsey, Surrey, the Rev. 
Thomas Fleming, M.A. He was the fifth 
son of the late Rev. J. Fleming, M.A., of 
Rayrigg, Westmoreland, and was born in 
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1810. He was educated at Pembroke 
Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1831, and proceeded M.A. in 
1834 ; he subsequently became fellow of 
his college. 

Dec. 21. Suddenly, the Hon. John 
O’Grady, Commander, R.N. He was the 
sixth son of Standish, lst Viscount Guilla- 
more, by Katherine, second dau. of John 
Thomas Waller, esq., of Castletown, co. 
Limerick. He entered the navy in 1822 
as first-class volunteer on board the 
Genoa, and has served on the home and 
West India stations, and also in North 
America. 

At Merton, aged 52, Colonel Gilbert 
Hogg, K.T.S., K.S.F., late Chief Con- 
stable of Staffordshire. 

Dec. 23. At Penicuik, Midlothian, N.B., 
aged 58, the Rt. Hon. Sir George Clerk, 
bart. See OpiTuary. 

At Hammersmith, aged 40, Caroline 
Susannah, wife of J. Reddie, esq., of the 
Admiralty, Somerset House. 

Dec. 27. 1n Richmond-terrace, White- 
hall, from bronchitis, aged 69, Maria, 
Countess of Harrington. Her ladyship 
was the dau. of Mr. Samuel T. Foote, a 
descendant of the celebrated Samuel 
Foote, the dramatist and performer, and 
was born at Plymouth, in June, 1798. 
Her father was in the army, but after 
selling out he became manager of the 
Plymouth Theatre. He married a beau- 
tiful and accomplished woman, a member 
of a family of fortune and high re- 
spectability. She incurred the displea- 
sure and disapprobation of her friends 
by her marriage and the estrange- 
ment was completed by Mrs. Foote ap- 
pearing on the boards of the theatre. 
At the age of twelve (namely, in July, 
1810), Maria Foote made her début on the 
stage at her father’s theatre at Plymouth 
in the character of Juliet. Her career as 
an actress won her great notoriety and 
admiration. Her acting was characterised 
by a peculiar power of pleasing, an attrac- 
tive and a ready genius, and she became 
one of the most popular actresses on the 
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stage. She married, in April, 1831, Charles, 
4th Earl fof Harrington, by whom, who 
died in March, 1851, she had issue an only 
son, Charles, Viscount Petersham, who 
died in 1836, in his fifth year; and Lady 
Jane St. Maur Blanche, married to the 
Earl of Mount-Charles. 

Recently. At Wurzburg, the Baron de 
Thierry, formerly Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Austria. 

Aged 89, Dr. Jackson, an eminent phy- 
sician in New England. Ue had been, 
since 1810, a leading professor in the 
Medical College connected with Harvard 
University, and was the author of various 
works on science. In early life Dr. Jack- 
son was attached to St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital in London, and attended the lectures 
of Fordyce, Astley Cooper, and others, 

At Paris, aged 70, Madame Rude, née 
Sophie Frémyet. She was the widow of 
the celebrated sculptor, and was herself a 
distinguished artist. She was a pupil of 
Devosges, of Dijon, and afterwards had 
lessons from David. She was a constant 
exhibitor at the modern artists’ salon of 
Paris from 1827 to 1867. In 1833 she 
was awarded a medal of the 1st class for 
the “ Adieux de Charles I. et ses enfants,” 
a picture now in the Ministry of the In- 
terior. A great many of her works are in 
the Dijon Museum, the Mont St. Michel 
Chapel, and the D’Aremberg library at 
Brussels. 

In Australia, aged 80, James Rennie, 
M.A., formerly Professor of Zoology in 
King's College, London. Mr. Rennie was 
author of the popular work “ Insect 
Architecture,” and of numerous other 
works less widely known, but all of some 
merit. He came with a good reputation 
from his college (Glasgow) to London in 
1821, and emigrated to New South Wales 
in 1840. 

Aged 84, Gen. the Duke de Mon- 
tesquious Fesensac. He was one of the 
few survivors of the Wars of the Empire, 
having served at Ulm, at Jena, through- 
out the Moscow campaign, and at Dres- 
den. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Srranp. 
From November 24, 1867, to December 21, 1867, inclusive. 
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Sold by GROCERS, CHEMISTS, JRONMONGERS, 
CHANDLERS, STATIONERS KC, EVERYWHERE. 


WHITECHAPEL Road. LONDON. E- 





B LAC K’ 


; IN BOXES MADE 
MATGHES DO NOT EXPRESSLY TO PREVENT 
DROP SPARKS. ACCIDENTALICNITION 





POWELL’S 
BALSAM OF ANISEED, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SORE THROAT, 


DIFFICULTY of BREATHING, and all similar affections of the Respiratory Organs. 


Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the world. In Bottles only, price ls. 14d., 2s. 3d. 
and lls. each. Established nearly half a century. 


SATISFACTORY LETTER. 
5, Wood Street, Milbank, Westminster, October 5th, 1867. 
S1r,—Some months back I had an attack of bronchitis, which left at times a tickling in the Throat, 
with other unpleasant feelings. I was advised to try the BaLsaM or ANISEED; I did so, and have 
found very great relief; it is most comforting in allaying the irritation, and giving strength to the 
voice. You are at iiberty to make use of this as you think proper, and I earnestly hope that others 
may benefit by itas I have done. With many thanks from your obedient Servant, 
To Mr. PowELL. Samvet Dear, Dean's Verger, Westminster Abbey. 


ASK FOR POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY & FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 





DEANE’S Table Cutlery, celebrated for 
150 years, remains unrivalled 
for quality and cheapness. 


DEANE’S Electro-plated Spoons and 
Forks, best manufacture, strong- 
ly plated. 


DEANE'S Electro-plated Tea and Coffee 
sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, 
Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE'S Dish Covers and Hot-water 
Dishes. Tin Dish Covers, in 
sets, 18s,, 30s., 40s., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE’S Papier Maché Tea Trays, in 
sets, from 21s.; new and ele- 
gant patterns. 

DEANB’S Bronzed Teaand Coffee Urns, 
with Loysell’s and other patent 
improvements. 

DEANE’S Copper and Brass Goods, 
Kettles, Stew and Preserving 
Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’S Moderator and Rock Oil 
Lamps—a large and handsome 
assortment. 

DEANE'’S Gas Chandeliers, newly de- 
signed patterns in Glass and 
Bronze ; 3-light glass from 63s. 





DEANE'’S Domestic Baths for every 
purpose. Bath-rooms fitted 
complete. 

DEANE’S Fenders and Fire-irons, in 
all modern and approved pat- 
terns, 

DEANE’S Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, 
with Bedding of superior 
quality. 

DEANE’S Register Stoves; improved 
London made _ Kitcheners, 
Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’S Cornices and Cornice-poles, 
a variety of patterns, French 
and English. - 

DEANE’S Tin and Japan Goods, Iron 
Ware, Kitchen Requisites, and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE’S Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &e., 
well made, strong, and service- 
able. 

DEANE’S Horticultural Tools, Lawn- 
Mowers, Garden Rollers, Wire 
Work, &c. 

DEANE’S Harness, Saddles, and Horse 
Clothing manufactured on the 
premises, of the best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, Gratis 
and Post Free. 





The list is arranged to facilitate purchasers in.t!-2 selection of goods, and enumerates 
all the articles from the several departments of thuir establishment requisite in fitting up 


a family residence, 





DEANE & CO., xine wittiam sr, LONDON BRIDGE. 








BRADBURY, EVANS, AXD CO., PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 




















